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PREFACE 


In undertaking the task of vriting such a work as the 
{»«sent small volume, I did not disguise from myself the 
difficulty of what lay before me; now that I have com¬ 
pleted it, I am in no way blind to the imperfections of the 
achievement. In a sense, the object of the book is a modest 
one—^to give, not the history of our language, but some 
indications of the point of view from which the history of 
a language should be studied, and of the principal points 
of method in such a study. These methods are chiefly 
determined by tbe views which are held at the present 
time concerning the nature of language, and the mode of 
its development; and such views, in their turn, are based 
upon the knowledge of facts, concerning the life-history of 
many languages, which have been patiently accumulated 
during the last eighty years. I have hoped, in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, to prepare the way for the beginner, to the 
study of at least some of the great writers who have been 
the pioneers of our knowledge of the devdopment ctf our 
own tongue, and of its relations to other lan^iages, as well 
as the chief firamers of contemporary philological theory. 
Thus the present work aims at no more than to serve as 
an introduction to the more advanced scientific study 
linguistic problems in the pages of first-dumd authorities. 
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Adraaoed text^Mwks of the G^man axe aatandly 
«]iB06t anintelUgiMe to the b^^ner, vho has not under- 
gone soBte preliminary training in philological aim and 
method. Of the text-books published in this country, 
whidi are nearly all of a more popular description, some 
are—^to our shame be it spokmi—mere cram-books, which 
strive only to ^ve sudi ‘ tip '* as shall enable the reader to 
pass certain exsEtminationB, while several others, by writers 
of repute and learning, ate lacking in any general state- 
moat of principles or refermtce to authorities, in case 
the student should by chance wish to pursue the subject 
further than the covers of this or that small if admirable 
book. Again, a serious defect, as it appears to me, of 
many of the best elementary books on the History of 
Sbglish, is that the bare facts are stated, dc^matically 
and categorically, without any suggestion as to the sources 
of information or the methods of arriving at the results 
stated. As a practical teacher of English to University 
students of various stages of knowledge, from banners 
onwards, 1 know that intelligent students are often irri¬ 
tated, OB the one hand, by not being told how certain 
facts concerning past forms of speech are arrived at, and, 
(m the other hand, by finding no reference to authorities 
who mig^t give them the information which the writer 
at the manual so often withholds. 

The worst feature in the withholding of such informa- 
hkm is that the solitary student, who has not access to 
Univmsity dassea, after he has read the books and mastered 
tim fitcb, has yet not received anything in the diape of a 
^ hmuiing in the actual methods of the scimice of language; 
he has aoijuired a knowledge of a certain numbm* of fiacts, 
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but th^ exist in his mind isolated, and onielated to any¬ 
thing else, least of all to a principle of wide application. 
*11108 be acquires no new outlook upon linguistic ph^iomena, 
no method whereby he can pursue the subject for himself. 
It is believed that the chapters upon Generci PrauAples * 
which follow, may be of use in putting the student upon 
right lines of further thought and study. 

In dealing with general questions, I have sou^t as far 
as possible to illustrate principles by concrete examples 
drawn from the development of Elnglish. 

In treating the more specific problems connected witii 
the Aryan and Germanic languages I have sought, not so 
much to supplement the knowledge which it is possible to 
derive from the usual small work on Comparative Philolt^, 
as to make this clear on those points where I have found 
uncertainty to exist in the minds of students as to the 
precise bearing of this or that statement, and also to relate 
this part of the subject to general principles of the history 
of language on one hand, and on the other to the history of 
our own language. I thought it advisable to add a chapter 
on Methods of R^onstrudion^ smce, although most of the 
small text-books teem with references to Pare^ Aryan, 
I have never yet found a student who bad gathered from 
their pages how anyone knew what Parent Aryan was like. 
In this section, as throughout the book, I have striven to 
keep ever before the mind of the student the fact that we 
are dealing with changes in actual speechjounds, and not 
with leHers, which is, unfortunately, too often the impres¬ 
sion gathered from elementary manuak. I believed that 
a brief statement concerning the pherunneiia grouped 
together under the name Ablaut or Grade^on would be 
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luelol, mehtg that any explanation of th«n is g^iendly 
<nmtted in the kind books referred to—ev^i in 
best. 

The task of selection, in treating the development of 
EngUsh itself, was very difficult, and I do not claim to 
have accomplished it with perfect success. Among the 
books generally accessible to students who are compelled 
to tadle the subject without the help of an experienced 
and highly trained teacher, there are several which con¬ 
tain an admirable marshalling of facts. Since I believed 
it desirable to devote a large portion of so small a book 
as the present to general questions, space was not available 
to restate facts which are to be found in most other books 
corresponding in size to the present volume. I therefore 
tried to sdect such points as 1 have found are generally 
the least well understood by ordinary students with no 
special training, but which are, nevertheless, of the greatest 
importance to a proper und^etanding of the facts of 
present-day English. I have tried, amongst oilier things, 
to emphasize, rather more than is usually the case in books 
^ for b^iiaieFs, the rise of double forms in Middle English, 
and to show how often both doublets survive, if not in 
standard English, then in the modem dialects—one type 
in this form of present-day English, another in that. It 
is desirable that students should realize that much that is 
amstdeced ‘vulgar' in English is merely so by convmrtion— 
for the reason, that is, that the polite dialect has selected 
another form, but that s very large number of ‘ vulgarisms' 
are histodcdly quite as ‘correct' as the received form. 
This knowledge miHt tmd to a raner and a mate soimitific 
view what is‘right'or'wrong'in speeds My debts 
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to other books of various kinds are, it ne^ hardl j be said, 
innumerable. I trust that I have made some, if not ade- 
quate, acknowledgment in the references given hereafter. 

I sun proud to acknowledge a special debt to Dr. Hairy 
Sweet, one that is far deeper than any I could have con¬ 
tracted by the mae use of his books, great as that is. 
For many years past, the cordial personal intercourse 
which 1 have been privileged to enjoy with Dr. Sweet, 
has been an unfailing source of stimulus and enlightat- 
ment. I regret that this little woik is not a worthier 
tribute to his teaching and influence. If the following 
pages should contribute at all to a wider adoption of 
Dr. Sweet's Phonetic and Historical Methods, in Training 
Collies and in the upper forms of secondary schools, 
and among private students, it will help to bring about 
a sounder mode of study of our own tongue than that 
which is commonly pursued in the majority of sudb 
institutions. 

It is a pleasant duty to express my gratitude to Miss 
Irene F. Williams, M.A., formerly Research Fellow of the 
University of Liverpool, who most generously undertook 
the laborious task of compiling the index to the present 
volume. This contribution, by an expert English philo- 
Ir^ist, must, I feel sure, materially increase the utility of 
the book. 

HENRY CECIL WYLD. 

Mnsoor, Oxok, 

/«4r,1906. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION ; THE AIMS OF HISTORICAL 
LINGUISTIC STUDY 

The practical study of language, or rather the study of 
language for practical purposes, is familiar to everyone, 
and plays, of necessity, a large part in all schemes of 
education. In infancy and childhood the mother-tongoe 
is gradually, although instinctively, acquired. Later on, 
the native tongue becomes the subject of more deliberate 
study, and to this is added, for the most part, that of 
other languages, both living and dead. 

' It is convenient to consider as ‘ practical' that study of 
languages which has as its aim the mastery of tongues 
for the purpose of using them—that is, for the purpose 
either of speaking or reading them, or both. 

From this point of view Ihe schoolboy acquires, with 
various degrees of success, the pronunmtion, the vocabu¬ 
lary, and the general structure of several languages, both 
ancient and modern. He is instructed in the roles of 
inflection end of syntax; he masters many exo^fwas, 
which periiaps, in his eyes, hardly serve to prove the role. 

Li di this study of Latin and Greek, En^ish, French, 
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CieMraai, whidi in tins countrjf occupies the cln^ 
MeiHies ctf bc^hood and esi'ly numfaood, the vjfiir id 
igjagmgi whiifh is perpetually before the mind of the 
fftadait ia one and the same—^namely, that of langua^ 
ha a state of suspended animation, stationary, and un> 
i^awi^ng. That is to say, that the various hmguages ore 
tftadied merdy in the forms in whuh they exist at a par- 
tiradar period of their development. There is, as a rale, 
but little suggestion from the teacher that the language 
under cmisideratlon has developed from something very 
dfflbrent; still less that, if it is a living tongue, it will 
probably change still further—that it is, in fact, in a 
oonstant state of flux.)^ The literary form of language is 
that npcm which the attention is almost exclusively con- 
oeatcatad, and the student naturally learns to regard 
^angnage as something fixed and unchanging.y He ia not 
enooan^ed to ask the reason for the rules which he has to 
master, and must be content with the explanation which 
comes ao readily from the teacbm''8 tongue: that some 
apparent exception to the general rule was made—de- 
liheratdy, for all that he hears to the contrary —* frK-tbe 
B i^ ef; n apbany.’ It is but rarely suggested tbid: some 
rale of ‘ lett«'' change in Latin or Gredk is based 
nqpmi speech habits of the Romans or Greeks hundreds 
pmhips thousands—of years before the Classical Period 
ctf thoal» languages, m that the conditions under which the 
^eaccqribnar fmat occurs diffrx, in a way that Can he 
meethalned, from those which poduoe the ‘ normal * frmn. 

It ^ intmided, in the above remarks, to etiticue 
lidsetw|yr the methods employed in teachli^ the CSaathn 
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^ Hn^Mie Acts Aoutd be given is a qoeatkm £» eiloca- 
tioaists to ^ddfi. All that it is for tlra iDooamt dnixed 
to en^iiatdae is iliat the practical atndj of language 
diffen ray considerablj from the hiatorical atndf, ia 
poiot of view and in method. 

Every teacher of the history of English or any othm' 
language knows how difficult it is to convey to yomog 
students at the University the first inkling of the historicai 
point of view and method as applied to language. 

Nor is this surprising when we consider how dif^rent is 
the way in which one trained in historical methods regards 
human speech, from that which is the natund standpmnt 
of the practical and literary student of language. To 
take a few points: the schoolboy has been tanght, * We 
ought to pronounce as we spell'; when he begins tq study 
the history of a language he is told, * Not at all; we 
in such and such a way, because originally the prcmunda* 
tion was approximately this or that.' He has hitherto 
believed that the written, litanry form of language was 
the real language, and tiiat uttered speech was a ratiwr 
lame attempt to follow the former; instead of this view 
receiving confirmation from his new teachm, he is adred 
to discard it completely, to think of language as some¬ 
thing which is primarily utlertd and hmrdt and to|( 
banish, for the time being, from his mind tlw fisct that 
writing has been invented. Again, whereas the young 
studmit has probably gathered that ‘ rules' of speech were 
made by graaunarisms, and therefore must be obeyed, 
he DOW hears that the grammarians have absrdutdy no 
aathority to iHeseribe what is * rig^t' m ‘ wraug^' but can 
merdy state what is the actual us^^ and that th^ ana 

1 —* 
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twd gnimmMiant aco(»dmg a> tbejr x^oit trotib* 
fti% on tibis {xniti. 

To tmay people * exceptions * to gnunmatical niles axe 
ea tiie Itreeth of Huax nostrils, and ‘irregulariti^’ in 
language are a source of income. It is therefore dia* 
ecHsoextiiig to a yontii, hitherto bred up in an atmo^[diere 
4 ^ Ut^uistic chaos, to be told that the entire conception 
of * exceptions' upon whid) he has been nourished is 
fiindammitally fallacious, that there is no sudi thing as 
rad * irregularity' in the historical developmmit of speedi, 
that anomalies are only apparent, that nothing occurs in 
language without a reascm, and that this reason must be 
soiight, even though, in many cases, it elude our pursuit. 
It is to be hoped that thrare is nothing unjust in this 
adumlnation of the contrast between what we may call the 
{poputw or literary, (in this case they are the same thing) 
'and the philological view of language. The examples 
given ns exhibiting the point of view of one who has 
never approached the problems of the history of a 
language are all drawn from the personal expmieaice of 
a teadsm-. 

We may now mideavour to state rather more fully the 
main cmisideFationB upon which the method of historical 
linguititic study at the present time is based. The general 
method pursued is the outcome of the views now held 
coimeniing the natur e of language, and the conditions 
uudffl jidtoch-it Jira and gcom. 

By the histmy of a language is meant an account its 
devdt^eot in all its dialects, of all the dtanges which 
Hiese l^ave undergone, from the earliest period at which it 
K^eastUe to obtain any knowledge them, down to the 
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latent. Thu inve^j^tioa demaadB the fbrmoiatkffiii, «» 
far M posable, of ^hc^w s of change which obtain at any 
inom^ liie language—that is, a statement ot 
each taadency to dumge as it arises, and an examination 
ol the fSsctmrs and conditions of eadi tendeni^. Now, all 
knowledge of any period of a language other than the 
present, must necessarily be obtained from written docu¬ 
ments. What we are investigating, however, is the life- 
• histoiy of the language itaelf—Hitit is, of the feelings and 
ideas of the people, as they have hem handed on and 
modified through the ages, and of one of the most direct 
and expressive symbols of these, namely, the various 
sounds formed by the organs of speech. Uttered speech 
is itself a mere set of symbols of certain states of con- 
scioustiess; a mode of expression often less direct than 
a gesture, a picture, or a statue, since these can represent 
a a wish, or a memory of an event in such a 

way that they may be of universal significance. The 
symbol in these cases is self-interpretative. The symbols 
of speech, however, are only intelligible to those to whom 
they have become familiar by custom, and who assocnate 
the same groups of ideas with the sounds. Uttered 
speech, therefore, is an indirect and symbolic mode of 
ccmveying impressions from one mind to another; but 
written language is more indirect still, for it is but the 
symbol of a symbol. Until the written record is inter¬ 
preted, and converted into the sounds which it symbolizes^ 
it m«u» nothing; it does not become language. 

This process of interpretation has to be carried out, 
and the veil of symbolism rent asunder, before we can 
arrive, in dealing with the records of ^ past, at fhe 
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Itdxpld of our mveBtigsttaSi imri; itmm h4B 

tidM: <if-the trae aim of oar spokea amadL 

«iidk tiie <Hit««rd and aodiye part of Itngtia^a. K 
la-dbar tlut tiie degree of snocess with whidi we weeoa- 
Mtmet the earlier stages of a language, and therefore the 
measure accuracy in our views of its history, depends 
to a vety huge extent upon our power of interpretii^ 
ecnxectly the writtai symbols, and of making them live as 
ahands. 

I%lt, however saocesafbl may be our attmnpts at re- 
stvifying the past history of a language, so long as we 
ocmfise ounelres to a single tongue the limits of possibility 
are leached ocunparatively soon—record fails us often 
just when we most need it. In tracing back tiie history of 
^glhh, we have a series of documents which stretch back 
for mace than twelve hundred years. Ihiring this period 
the language has undagone many changes—in sounds, in 
vocalndaty, in accidence, and in the structure of the 
sentenoe. 'Ehe earlier writings, in so far as they are, }Qj^n 
limits of possibility, a faithful record of what wa s 
actually the condition of F-n g^ji^b at diflfermt stages of 
enable os to observe the rise and pasnng 
away ^ various habits of q>eech and tendencies to change, 
lllias, fyr instanoe, we can understand why * bnath' (!»«]’) 
has a TOicriess final consonant, and ^breaGte' (britS) a voiced, 
shme wa can ritow that the latter word had an earlW 
(mOf (XE. brSff^ or brifm ^f.), whereas the O.E. form. 
i)f the ItMmier was brS^m brSf ; and, farther, that voio^kss| 
^pen emisonants ^rare vofeed hi OJBf'nwdially b^waanf 
Ipwdivlhiit rmnaiued vofoaless when fiiud. yoiced] 
aiMali i4 ^ b ther^oie ^ to a ehanga 
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jiam iiuodreds of j^eais a§o, when the varbal {enm 
ttHaimA th^r 8affixea,flDd when ]> wiu followed % a vowch ^ 
In the ffioae way we need not go beyond our own lei^iu^ 
to uadefaiand the diderenoe of vowels between the singular i 
‘ cJald ’ and the plural ' chUdren.' la this case, as in the 
fiNinet, there is nothing in the lulling of the two forms 
to fndieate a difference of prononciatmn. In O.E, the 
singular was cild, which originally had a diort vowd. 
Before the end of the O.E. period, however (by lOSO 
probably), short vowels were Imigthened before the ooia- 
bination -Id. His old long i developed quite t^^piiariy 
into our present diphthong (at). This lengthening, Iww- 
ever, did not take place when the oomlnnation -Id- was 
followed by a third consonant. The OJB. plural of this 
word was cUdru, which in M.£. appears as chUdre side hyj 
side with the weak form cMidren, both of wbidi forms 
retained the old short f sound. This sound has remained 
unchanged down to the present time. Tlie differences 
between singular and plural here, therefore, are doe to the 
presence or absence lespectivqly, of the ccmditions of vowel, 
lengthening in OJB. 

On the other hand, there is a vast niunba of phenonmna 
whose expUmation cannot be found within the histcny of 
English itself, because their causes lie further back than 
the period of the oldest English records. The substantive 
'doom'' (dum) is related to the verb 'deem^ the fotmee 
bemg normally developed from OJB. dom, the latter firasB 
OJB. demon. Here the difference exists already m the 
oldest foam of English of whidi we have any direct know. 

We nng^t smmise, pmhaps, that the rdation of 
the two voweb (u) and 0) in these words wasideatioal with 
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HisI Ifdnraea &o«e trf the ‘<oo/A’ (taf^ .pitas 

(tlj), «r ^oow (gas), gtese (^), whidi in 
%> ^9 tieq)ectiTely. Since tlffi dil^«QoeitJtG(^ 

toe ^imady well established in the earliest form of 
wfaidi has come down to us, we are unable to decsi)ite;^^frop 
a oonSderation of that language by itself whethiij^ this 
wowd -difference is original—^whether, that is, time 
imnieraorial there have always been two distinct 
the roots of these words, or whether the differmml 9 ^pnee 
at a later date. In the latter case we should assute^lSmt, 
owing to causes which cannot be traced in the O.&lpmhad 
k as we know it, one original vowel had been differe^i(3at<$d 
into two quite separate sounds. Is there an^ ,way pf 
getting beyond the writtmi documents of English aitd 
settling this question ? Can we by any means recanstensli'. 
the forms as they existed before they were seplteatew' 
^,AssDDm^ that the differences are not primitive, caj9 ^ 
'supply the missing link wluch O.E. cannot reveal f 
^answm:' is to be found in the wider survey of other cofAte 
languages, known as the Science of Comparative Philoi^y. 
It has been universally accepted since Franz Bopp founded 
.scientific piilology, that what are known as the Aryan ot 
I ndo-Germanlc languages, are a group of speech-himilies 
descmidcd, mr developed from a common ancestor. English, 
as is well known, is a member of the Germanic family 
of this group. By a minute comparison of the peculiarities 
^ all the rister languages of a family, eompamthm^ 
pHlolcgy endeavours to gain a knowledge of a form old^' 
tium common ancator. In the case i#i 

Ehs^s| w« riiould first try, by comparing tim 

to reconstruct parent Germanic, and then, hyril4, 
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■Imilar pnoess oi comparison of lids witii the ancestral 
fom» of other Aryan families—Indian, Greek, Italic, 
Slavonic, etc.—^to reach some conception of tiie sonree 
of all, the Primitive Aryan mother-tongue. The methods 
of ounparison and reconstruction will be discussed later 
on, and it is sufficient here to point out the close relation¬ 
ship between historical and compuative i^rammar. H^e 
lattmr is, indeed, only an extension of the former; it carries 
the study of the history of a single language farther back, 
and seeks to shed more light upon it by investigating the 
habits and nature of its sisters, cousins, parents, and grand¬ 
parents. We may consider Aryan speech as one vast and' 
living stream of language, which has flowed into many 
diflerent branching channels. These, again, fork out into/ 
innumerable rivulets. 

Languages which have been separate for thousands of 
years have altered so much from their original form, and 
have developed on such diflerent lines, that they are often 
absolutely unrecognisable as relatives; but, nevertheless, 
we may reflect that English, as it is spoken to-day, has 
reached its present form by being passed on frt>m mouth 
to mouth for thousands of years, from a time when it 
b^an to vary from a tongue which bad in it tiie potenti¬ 
alities not only of English, but also of Greek, of ^vonic, 
and Celtic. Eveiy family of languages, each individu^ 
of the family, has its peculiar habits and temlencies of 
devel<^ment. One language may vay early lose a frattne i 
which another will presave for ages. Again, a certain 
'-i^|||iM!t£ristic may disappear from a language, leaving/ 
it, however, a trace ai its existence. In this case 
the result, but not the cause, luir can weaccoimt 
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ibe femk utttil m &ul Utat Mme otiher laagoa^ bw 
|iK«arTOd ^ lewhire in qn^on. Tbe <hsage at TO«eb 
in 0.£. dSnii deman, etc., can easily be accounted for a 
iioitt|>ari8cm with ilie o&er Clermanic languages, which show 
that the O.E, noun preserres the original vowel 5, which 
has been dionged in O.E. from a back to a front vowel 
through the influmce of a front consonant (j) which 
has disappeared in that language, although it is preserved 
in Gothic ddmjem. Old High German twmian. This 
particular kind of change, known as i-nratation, occurs 
in hundreds of words in O.E., though, as a rule, the i or J 
which caused the fronting, disappeared before the English 
peariod, leaving only the effects of its original presence, 
which can be demonstrated, however, from cognate lan- 
gaag«- 

In the historical study of a language we are perpetually 
’ brought face to face with problems, the solution of which 
requires not only a careful sifting of evidence, but a trained 
i^udgment in drawing conclusions therefrom. To deal 
Ipccestfally with historical linguistie problems the critical 
^Wnlty needs to be formed and strengthened by contact 
with the actualities of living speech, and clarified by a 
knowledge (ff the general conditions which govern the 
develt^unent of all language. 

Of late years some understanding of the general prin-- 
dples of speech development has come to be regankd as 
eseenihd to the fniitfiil study or just ccmceprion cf the 
h^ti(»y of any language. It is now commonly held that 
&e he|t way to form sound general views as to the nature 
of i^p^Kh-life is to study the facts of living hu^ui^ 
Ogpe^lly as th^ are dispktyed must frmiitiatly hi the 
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sp^edi habits of ourselves and our cmieiapoxaries. *Ihese 
£u|tt«, vhidi we can observe directly, are the best to 
the understanding of those forces which helped to mould 
language in the past, since there is no reason for believing 
that the conditions under which human speech existed 
and developed in bygone ages were essentially different 
from those which obtain at the present day. We should 
endeavour, therefore, to realize what the ‘ life ' of language 
really is by the practical study and observation of a living 
tongue, and, further, that tendencies to modify language, 
such as we may discover in ourselves, have always been in 
operation; in other words, the process of the evolution of 
language is always g[oing on, and the factors whidi direct 
it are of the same kind in all periods. 

The life of language has two aspects—the f acts of huiiM Ill 
consciousness, which are the subject of psychological 
investigation, and the facts connected with the mode pf 
e xpr ession, which in the case of speech are the sounds 
w hich result fi:pm_thfe jnovements of the_yo(^ organs. 
This latter group of facts are the subject of a special 
branch of physiological inquiry, that of practical I^netics. 

If linguistic study be confined to a purely literary fc»m 
of language, and especially to the literary forms of the 
ancient languages, there is a tendency for the student to 
get into the habit of considering language as S(»ne- 
Ihing cut and dried, and fixed once for sill in a definite 


mould. 

We are apt to forget that all literary languages are, to 
a certain extent, artificial products. They are ddiberate, 
and bound by iiaditi<m, ami they lack the spmitanmty of 


wadXKlied. natural utterance. ;^te««fv 
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will be id^msaed hereafier, bat it maj be pt^t'id 
kOOt bea» Ibat ibis form of language is slowly evolved (aim 
^dkea language, and is in all cases behind this in 
dovd^^nnait, in the sense of being more archaic, and 
genranally less flexible and adaptable. Any new departure 
; in litoary language can only come from the spoken 
! fiarm. In the case of languages which are no longer spcdien, 
and which thaiefore depend entirely upon literary tradition, 
development is impossible. In the case of Latin, for 
instance, which vis still largely cultivated as a literary 
vi^ude, it is obvious that no innovation can take place, 
fixcept, indeed, by the incorporation into Latin style of 
ibe idiom of the writer's native tongue, which was largely 
done by mediseval writers, and possibly, quite unconsciously, 
at the present day also, even by good scholars. Such 
innovations os this, however, do not change real classical 
Latin itself, and are rightly regarded as * corruptions .* 
Hiere is no possible source of Latin except genuine Latin 
authors; ali potentialities of normal developmmt are at an 
Old, and Latin prose, when written at the present day, 
ctm only be a reproduction of well-authenticated modes of 
expression, for which sanction can be found in the classical 
writers. 

Tbe literary form of a language which is still spoken, 
Imwever, is forever receiving fresh life from the colloquial 
(^leech. As new words or expressions come into use in the 
spokmi language, they are gradually promoted to a place 
in tiae lar^age of literature, and they often remain in use 
ha» afla' they have ceased to be employed in the ordinary 
ooUoquial speech of ev«yday life. Thus the writtm fcam 
^ A livkyr laiq^uage does not become fixed, teat is farevor 
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oadeigoiBg regenmition and rejuveaati<m. Bat this new 
]i& conies primarily from the spoken langoage. 

Another iinfortunate view which the exclusive stndy of 
the literary language gives rise to, is that which regards 
speech as something with a life of its own, something 
whirii can exist apart from those who speak it. That 
which is written remains: scratched on parchmmrt or 
graven upon stone, the symbols of written langoage may 
endure for countless ages. This permanence and indepen¬ 
dence of the symbol has led men to attribute the same 
xhaiacter to that for which it stands. 

Now, it is an essential element in the conception which 
scholars at the present day have of langtiage, that it does ^ 
not exist by itself, and apart from the speakers. This 
conception brings us back to the importance of spokmi 
language, for this can only be reached through the speakers 
themselves. The study of speech, as has been indicated, 
involves, first, that of certain psychological processes, and, 
secondly, that of the symbol and expression of these—that 
is, of speech sounds, which are the result of certain series 
of bodily activities. 

The outward and audible part of language, the symbol 
of what is inward and of the mind, can be reached direct^ 
fmd immediately; it can be observed in others as well as 
in oUrselves. The psychological rade of language can only 
be studied directly and immediately by the analysis of our 
own consciousness. From the use of intelligible symbols 
we are able to infer in other minds the smne mental pro¬ 
cesses and conceptions as those which exist in our own. 
For these reasons we insist upon the importance of the 
careful study of spoken language generally, and idso 
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In ap(« iiiat of oor own speedt in bdlt 


4 Spdsmh^oB^ is ii»naiural expreasitmaflhepemmh 
Uit^ of living haman beings; firom die nature of tbe case) 
dais must vary along with the change of their mental and 
bodily faabita A nation, a small community, or an indi¬ 
vidual, k continually gaining new experiences, feeling new 
wqmaMons, discovering fresh needs. All these conditions 
find expression in their speech. Speakers form fresh 
aeaociations, and gradually come to use old words in 
jft new way. The history of a single language yields in- 
nankmalde instances of change in the meanLgs of words. 
Or words fall out of use, because for some reason they are 
auperfluoiffi. Again, contact with other nations is the means 
of introdudng foreign words into the native vocabulary, 
both for things and ideas which are quite primitive and 
familiar, and for tbose which pass into the national con- 
sdouBOess as knowledge and experience widen. In the 
i domain of vocabulary there is a perpetual losing, gaining, 
|and readaptatioa.<rf material. 

' Nor does pronunciation stand still in a living language. 
^Speech sotmds are the result of certain bodily movements, 
wfaieh we may conrider as a group of physical habits. 
The hnlntaal movemmits of the vocal organs vary from 
gooerafion to gmeration, and so, therefore, do the sounds 
wh»^ result from them. Up to a certain point of litemry 
dewdopment, ^ written form of a language recwds, 
s^pmrimately, Ibe dianges of pnmanciation, the 

inetnd' k i^bably always some way bdiind the actual 
afr» the^est att^pts to write the language down 
ItaOH hem ma^ Bat after a tiiae a fi»d raeiliod of 
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spdHag is mtzodaced, with whidi the pnmtauaatiisi grona 
more and more out of harmony as time goes m. In 
£n^[]i&, the main features of our spelling became fimd in 
the axteenth century, so that the far-reachii^ chaises 
in our pronunciation which took place during the next 
three cmituries are, of course, unrecorded in our 
orthography. 

The principles and possibilities of sound change, which 
' are so vitally important in modem philolc^, can oidy be 
really grasped by those who have investigated, in their 
own speech, the processes of articulatimi, and have 
observed how Jiese tend to vary. 

Before leaving, for the moment, the question of clumge | 
in pronunciation in living speech, we may consider a little 
more fully the importance of a pho netic tra ining for the 
student of the history of his own or any o&ar tongue. 
jWe have just seen that sound change is a process which is 
always going on in language, and it has been noted that 
the interpretation of the written symbols of the past plays 
^a very large part in historical linguistic study; and, further, 
jn judging of what took place in the past, we need the help 
of (Hur actual experience of the present. This is esped- 
dly true of theories of the change of sounds, for unless 
these changes can be realized in a practical way, our 
account of the development of speech forms degenerates 
into a mere algebraic equation, far removed from the real, 
living facts. Now, if these assertimis are true it follows 
that a gmeral knowledge of the processes upon which 
speech sounds depend, and some powm to discriminate 
•mrieties of sound is essentkd to the scioitific study of 
iang ange. One result of the one-sided view lat^piage 
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aifflost oniversal in tkis country is that hai^y 
aSQ^lmdy laally knows what his own speech is like. Most 
{XM^ple think language in terms of blade symfxda on 
white paper, and not in terms of sounds at all. 

’Ihey evmi go the length of pretending that they 
can hear a difference between such pairs as horse — hoto^se, 
Parma — Palmer, kernel — colonel, and so on. Of coarse, 
a difference can easily be made; pronunciation can be 
* faked'' to any extent. The point is that in ordinary 
educated English speech in the South, there is no differ- 
mice between the above pairs. 

Rianetics is still regarded by the majority of educated 
persons as either a fad, or a fraud, possibly a pious one. 
If it is insisted that more attention should be paid, in the 
teaching of English, to the ‘ spoken language^ there is an 
mitciy to the effect that English literature is one of the 
iloblest of human achievements, that the ordinary speech 
of children and even of grown-up people is full of vul¬ 
garisms, mistakes in grammar, and solecisms of every sort, 
and that by dwelling upon English as it is spoken, these 
eexots will merely be confirmed. English, it is urged, 
is seen At its noblest in the works of the great writers; 
these shcmld form the sole subject of English studies. To 
a scientific way of investigating the sounds of the 
langoag e which we speak, rouses antipathy and opposition. 

It is, of course, easy to find reasons against that which 
we cannot or will not understand. Thus when, a few 
years ago, the Scotch Education Department introduced 
plumdhy into the list of subjects to be studied m the 
ffcwduiug alleges, arguments of the most conflicting nature 
wane tafpiA. against the meaease. The peeseat writer 
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has tiie best reason for knowing that, whereas erne ■pazi^ 
tffiild fliat it was preposteroos for the Bepartaient to ti^ 
and ‘ improve * Scottidi speech by insisting upon the ailep* 
tion of English models of pronunciation, othms objected 
chiefly because, they said, to dwell upon what actoallyl 
occurred in Scotch pronunciation, instead of insisting op<m 1 
what ought to occur, would tmid to confirm and pmpetuate 
the vulgarisms. 

As both of these objections, or similar ones, are prob¬ 
ably urged not only in Scotland, but also in this country, 
against the study of phonetics, it is, perhaps, worth whil^ 
to answer them. In the first place, it should be said tba'. 
by the study of phonetics is not meant the attempt h 
introduce this or that pronunciation, but simply a study' 
of the actual movements of the vocal organs which result 
in the various sounds of human speech. A phonetic 
training involves, then, no more than development of ibe 
power of discriminating between different sounds, and a 
knowledge of how the sounds are made. If we could hear all 
sounds quite accurately, and knew how to reproduce them, 
we should have no trouble in acquiring the pronunciation 
of foreign languages. This is perhaps an impossible d^ree 
of perfection for most, but a phonetic training will un¬ 
doubtedly help in the right direction. It may be added 
that every teacher of languages must needs be to a certain 
extent a phonetician ; he endeavours to teach his pupils to 
pronounce certain sounds; he pnnmunces the sound him- 
sdf, and often tries to explain how this is done. All that 
is here uiged is that he should give right insteuctions, and 
not, as is too often the case, a perfectly fantastic account 
of the portion of the tongue, jaws, etc. It should be 

% 
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tlui {dioaetac «tady doei not involve ft px^er- 
mHat^fat tiiu or tbit manner of pnmnnd^tm of EngHdi. 

&et, tile first leascm which tiie serious stodent of 
piumetifs has to leom is to take facts as they are, to 
stwrt with, to begin with his own natural proounciation, 
and to attempt to become conscious of the movements 
of his tongue and lips in framing those sounds which he 
habitually mnploys in speaking lus native language, with¬ 
out discussing the question of whether his pronunciation 
is 'good' or ‘had.' A street arab who had thoroughly 
maatoed the principles of his own ' tpeech bant '—that is, 
of that group of movements and positions of tongue, lips, 
jaws, etc., which occurred naturally iu his manner of 
qoeedt—and who could accurately describe these, wcmld be 
ft far more competent phonetician than the speaker of a 
very 'pure' and refined form of English who was ignorant 
of what his own sounds actually were, or of how he made 
thmn. This brings us to a consideration of the fallacy 
that the minute study of one's own pronunciation, if it 
hi^ipens to be faulty or 'vulgar,' will tesd to confirm 
and make more inveterate th(»e defects which it should 
be mt constant mieavour to get rid qf. This view is 
ft very common one, and it amounts to saying that if we 
have a failing or a vice, whidi we wish to correct, it is 
betta to ignore it, iv at most only to have a very vague 
idea of its jnedse nature. Whether this principle holds 
good or not in conduct, or in intellectual habits, we need 
jbfft diseum here, but it is absolutriy oortain that it is 
&he in. matters of proaonaatioD. One reas<m vhy so 
many teadiezs of foreign languaf^ fail to impart «n 
aecQxntetintmunciAtkm to their pupls is that theffl" 
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selves are so iireqt^tly quite una^uaiuted with the tqieecSi 
badb oi those whom tiiey axe teaching. They are onahte 
to say autbcHitatively, ‘ Your English sound is ao^Bcad-aot 
and it is made in such and such a way; this formgn souisi 
for which you are substituting your own sound whidh 
strikes your ear as something like it, is so-and-so and it 
is made in such and such a way, entirely difFerrat from 
that set of articulations which produces the English sound.' 
If we wish to master a foreign sound, instead of being con¬ 
tent with substituting a sound of our own language which, 
to the untrained ear, somewhat resembles it, we must 
thoroughly understand both sounds, so as to discriminate 
between and contrast, both the sounds themselves, and the 
vocal movements and positions which produce them. 

If, then, it be desired to ‘correct’ the pronunciation of 
the native language, the same principle bolds, for from the 
moment that the problem is to acquire a new sound, it 
matters not whether that sound occurs in another form of 
English or in some remote foreign tongue, the difficulty 
is of the same kind—namely, to master a new series of 
movements, or a new combination of movements, of the 
organs of speech. 

Whatever be the case then, in other spheres of thou^t 
and conduct, in pronunciation, at any rate, an accurate 
knowledge of our * faults ’ is ihe banning of ‘ improve¬ 
ment '; it is, indeed, a necessary first step. 

With r^ard to the exprrasions so commonly apjdied to 
speech, such as ‘mistake,’ ‘vulgarism,’ ‘conuption,’ and 
the like, it is inevitable that our views of the proptiefy of 
such terms should change in proportion as we learn some- 
tiling dmoemiig the path of deveiopnmnt which any 
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IpiiptUgfe las tnn«lfed doriog a few oeotiKfea. Ha 
WimiA fer tiiis stsfemeDi; will aj^aar more feUjr in il«e 
«lime of this book; but it may be said here tibat most 
if Ike abufflwe temm popnlarlj applied to cotain ferns of 
j^pOBcb have, femn the sdentific pt^t of view, either no 
fmaassii^ at all, at one whidi differs widely from that 
wldcb sodi terms nsually bear. 

One who is accustomed to observe how a language 
changes in the ooorse of c^ituiies; how speakm in one 
age, or in mm province, naturally acquire habits of speech 
which differ wklely from those which obtain at other times 
and m other geographical areas; how a conlraunity tmids 
to modify its speech now in oxm direction, now in another, 
acMuetimes owing to social or other conditions whidb can 
be traced, sometimes without any discoverable external 
eatise, mie who k an unfnejudiced student of the develop- 
(saetit <ff huinan culture as it k expressed in spdcen language, 
Ikanwillingto assert that one line of developments‘good,' 
I while another k * bad,'m-to dogmatize as to what to 
be ^ form which language diall take. If we regard the 
imfeddi^ of that body ai habits which we call ‘ language' 
as a natural process, one which k for the most part unemi- 
■chHK and ind^endent of the deliberate intmition of the 
speakers, we ate content to chronicle what actually exists, 
and investigate so fer as possible how it arose: we do 
not attmnpt to adjudge praise or blame to thk or th^ 
shenonienaei. In a wmxl, as students of the history of 
MBgfuige, We are ocmeemed purely with the fects, aS the 
ffeets ^at *e can aaoertain, and from them we endeavour 
flnfevuiaileiU'ixHioeptikm of whatk, and of how it arose 
wImI SKK. 
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Do we thm, admit no * right '’ or ‘jrvmg'' in **"g*”g" 
bom point of view? Certainly we do; mily we 
ahonld define these terms, as OsdiofF pointed out years 
ago {Schr^itprache und Volkmtmdart, Beriin, 188d, 
p. Sd, eta), in rather a different way fiom that popolady 
accepted. Whatever exists in the natural tpeech of a 
community at a given period is right for the speech qf ^ust 
community at that particular moment; it is, whether we 
like it or not, a fact of the speech history of the cma- 
munity. Any manner of speedi—whether pronunriatiiHL, 
word, grammatical inflection, or form of sentence—which 
is foreign to’%ke natural speech habit of a community at a 
given period is wrongs so far as the dialect of the moment 
in that particular community is concerned. 

The failure to grasp this simple principle is respomdble 
for the popular misconception of the terms ‘ correct ' and 
‘ incorrect' speech, smd the consequent misuse of them. 

What usually happens is that the critic of language 
has in his mind a vague picture 'of an ideal standardjof 
language, probably based on his own vague notion of tlw 
way he speidie himself, and he proceeds to test all othm: 
mode of speedi by this standard. If other speakare 
appear to the censor to approximate to his own standard, 
he approves them as * good ’ or ‘ correct ’ ^pe^^ers; if he 
gathers tiiat they deviate from the model whidi he has 
set up, then they are set down as being ‘ conupt,'' ‘ in* 
correct,'' or ev^ ‘vulgar.'' But he does not realiae that 
those who speak differently from himself are not jnetoMi- 
ing, for the most part, tlmt they are q>eaking in the same 
way as he does. They are quite finmkly using' the natinnl 
dhdect of another geographical area, another suhmh, ^ 
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be, w a iMeTeQt sodal class. Probably each mm 
advO CtHaoes un^ tlw ccmdemnation of oQr oritic is, as a 
fliatto' of fact, speaking his own dialect quite ‘ correc%' 
'Uae p^t of view mentioned above. On the otiver 
hand, a mixtnre of dialects is not infrequently h^iid. A 
j^eaker tries to adopt the speech of what he considers a 
m<ne refined or m<ne elevated sphere than that which is. 
enstomary to him, and occasionally reverts to his ownf 
nattical way of speaking—^to his native dialect, in fact.' 
The error in judging of such cases lies in not realizing 
Ibid; ewety form of speech, whether it be a|^rovincial or 
a doss dialect, has a perfectly good reasoh for existing 
and for being as it is; each has its own history, and has 
fi9l}owed its own path of development. According to this 
view, thmfore, each dialect is equally ^good'' and eqiudly 
‘comscf.’ There are, however, two tests by which the 
rdative superiority of diifermit dialects may be gauged— 
the one teal and absolute, the other artificiai and a 
matta of convention. 

A language may justifiably be judged, and its merits 
i^predated, according to its qualities as a medium of 
exptegatm. The degree of expressiveness which a language 
possesses is its true claim to rrapect. If it can be shown 
that me form of speech is more flexible, mcnre adapt- 
d>le to the needs of those who speak it, more capabh ij 
of exprestShg subtle shades of thought and feeling thai 
another, we may surely say that it is the finei 
of the two. 

other test of superiority, which we have called 
^nd conventional, has a very real edrience in 
yi ^ifa...^BMBiriy, the test of wb(t is reorived and ce> 
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cogmeed as the ‘oonect' form of speech in ig ^te ao d 
<a»l tiTaited sodety . From the purely sdentifie pmnt of 
Tiev, as has been already set forth, no difference (ff 
superiority can be recognised between the speech heard 
at the bench of a village ale-honse and that of the 
Bench of Bishops. But according to the actual feehags 
of Engluh society, that of the latter is the more dis' 
tinguiriied, graceful, and desirable. It is a het which 
nothing can alter, that there is a form of English which 
enjoys a prestige, and a place in the general estimaticm 
of which nothing can rob it. This form of English is 
essentially a class dialect; it is independent, or lai^ly in¬ 
dependent, of locality; it is the form of English which 
obtains, with an astonishing degree of uniformity, among 
the upper and upper middle classes of this country, and it 
may be heard with the same purity in Durbcun, York, 
Newcastle, or Birmingham, as in London, Oxford, or Cam¬ 
bridge. So greatly is this standard Einglish prized, that 
those who have not acquired it'from the cradle upwards, 
usually take pains to do so in later life, and there can be 
no doubt that it is convenient for those who wish to entmr 
the public services or to take part in distinguished socud 
gatherings to possess it, or at least a good imitation of it. 
Those who have spoken from childhood this colourless form 
of English, free from provincial peculiarities, devoid of the 
rasping sound of inverted r before consonants, wiih no ten¬ 
dency to shaky mitial aspirates in stressed words, or even 
in words which have only a secondary stress, no undue 
mouthing or over-emphatic utterance, not mmatorally 
s^ard it as the purest, most harmonious, and most r^ned 
fmm of English speech. This view of a language, how<-, 
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iMelv V ponfy & matter of cnatom; we admire 

UHitt what we aTO aocQstomed to hear aad to use ourselree. 

aa estuaate has no absolute value, but is entirely 
relative aad subjective. Speakers of Northern En^iidi 
aad Scotdk speakers ofbmi consider standcu:d English as 
rnineti^ and affected, in some cases even {e^., the loss of 
tile r-sound before consonants) as slipshod and almost 
1 vt%ar. So much for habit. 

historical position of this polite form of Ei^lish is 
timi it is a v ^ m ixed dialec^ which, by a variety of social 
and political circumstances, has acquired prominence over 
all other Englitii dialects by becoming the language of 
literahue (fen: the written language is largely based upon 
it), of the Court, of the aristocracy, of the Law, the Church, 
the Legislature, and the Stage, It is probable that the 
K^ropolis, Oxford, and the East Midlands all contributed 
to its origin, while the remoter influences of the North and 
the extrmne South have both helped to shape it. We 
dudl have to consider the rise of this dialect more in 
d^ail later on. It might probably be maintained with 
ocmsiderable plaUsibilily that, owing to the Circumstances 
(ff its histwy, the standard dialect, which of all forms of 
qiokmi Englieh approximates most nearly to the writtmi 
lai^ui^e, has «i absolute superiority to any other dialect 
oS our lai^gaage as a means of expression, excepting alwajm 
same of the dialects of Scotland. At the siune time, it may 
pnehaps temper the entiiusiasm of some to remind them 
sfeandasd' ^iglish is not nearly so uniform in its 
smmds a| in its other characteristics as a superficial 
iaight imagiQ^ and, furtiier, that the standard 
,.'‘%i^fiif'ao#8iderab]y from genmatkm to generation; fw 
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instaace, modi that was very ‘good f<»rm' as seceatly as 
the ead of the eighteenth century would now be conndeawd 
t vulgar' or ‘ provincial ' even by speakers who are not 
fastidious. The pronunciations ‘ sarvant,’ ‘ gooM' (gold), 
‘chaney tay-pot’ (tjeni tepot), and the frequent use of 
the pronoun 'em (am), may serve as examples of this fact 
in the meantime. 

The upshot of the foregoing remarirs is that we may 
keep our natural preferences for this or that Ei^lidi 
dialect, but we must not ignore the fact that other dialects 
exist, and we should admit that it is not wise to abuse! 
them, simply because they differ from the form that we! 
ourselves use. 

It is very important for the student to recc^ise and 
observe differences in English speech, mid to contrast and 
compare them. Ihe problem of English philology lies 
within the differences and agreements of the various 
English dialects, and questions at issue are the origin, i 
history, and mutual relations of these. 

Within the limits of such an investigation, questions 
anse whidi contain the germ of all comparative philol<^; 
the methods pursued in dealing with the history of the 
English dialects are those which it is also desirable to 
pursue in considering the relations of the great Aryan 
families of languages. 

The study of the native tongue, banning with its 
spokmi forms, and proceeding thence to inquire into the 
why and wherefore of what exists, is therefore the best., 
hitroductitm to the advanced study of Aryan philology in 
its widest sense. All the prindples of linguistie develop¬ 
ment, all the ftctors of evolution, exist ready fiir our 
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in tbe living speedi of our o?m 
Brikets; and while, as has been said, the disdpUne' 
ajlblded by their study is a preparation for the larger 
pmsc^ it should be borne in mind that this study cannot 
be profitably pursued unless the same accuracy of method, 
and the same exactness of observation be applied in both 
cases, and, above all, unless the same scientific spirit and 
the same general ctmoeption of the life of langus^ ani- 
BWte all our inquiries. 



CHAPTER II 
THE SOUNDS OF SPEECH* 

Phonetics, or the sc ience of speech sound s, involves a two¬ 
fold training—^that of the ear to discriminate minute 
shades of difference in sound, and that of the vocal organs 
to reproduce these. The former is only gained by the 
repeated hearing of varieties of sound and a keen and 
patient observation; the latter by a knowledge of the 
processes of articulation and a careful cultivation of the 
power of recognising the muscular sensations associated 
with the different movements and positions of the voceJ 
organs in speech. 

This power of recognition, which is almost lacking in 
untrained persons, must be based, primarily, upon the 
observation of one's own speech. To gain the power to 
analyze and describe the movements of the vocal organs in 
uttering the most familiar sounds of our own language is 
to make the first steps in a real knowledge of scientific and 
practical phonetics. 

Anything like a complete treatise on phonetics w(»rld 
be out of place in such a work as this, and no more is hme 
attempted than to give a brief outline of the classification 

* The letters placed in brackets id the following pages are the 
PhmieHe Symbdls of the sounds referred to. 
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IS ' 

^ sooads acocmiitig to tiie OrgmK MeAod, m> set 
^rtii in tbe syetem oS Mdirill^Bel^ tte author cX Virile 
S^iee^ and made more scimitific and exact by Mr, Sweet 
fW a tali treatment of the subject the student may refer 
to Sweet’s Primer <jf PhoneUct (third edition), History qf 
EngUsk Sounds, 1888, and to Sievers’ Phoned (fourth 
editimi). The student will be well advised to approach 
the study of phtmetics with the help of a teacher, and also 
to master one system thoroughly before coquetting with 
others, as the result of reading a series of treatises by 
distent writers is usually to produce confusion of mind, 
no proper grasp of any system, and no gain in the control 
of the speedi organs. 


T he classification of speech sounds according to the 
c a^tanic system u based upon a consideration of the 
position and condition oTISiw^oini^ ’i^Ti^rpt^udt'tbe 

lai'^ M I ... <ww*s«i>. nKtem ^, 

•oTOdS v It IB OQ axiom that tbo same sound can only be 
u^ier^in mie way—that is, by a given mode of activity of 
a particular organ. If the position and the mode of 
activity be altered ever so little, a difierent sound is the 
result. The limit of discrimination of minute differences 
iff posrtkm and sound is that of delicacy of ear and museular 
soisatioa. 

Tire oigans which play a part in the production of the 
sounds id speeih ore: The Lu^, from which the air- 
stmm pafises through the glottis, mouth, and nose; the 
jl fapbry g, ^ muscle whkh controls the volume and fmce 
of tlm air-atr^aon; the Glottis; the Jtfioiff ft ctre ity ; the 
Mafd mid Palates; the the Tongue; and the 
j^^rr%e are important) eapeciaUy~3ie movable 
|g|hsr ia|rj rince the tm^ue is rtdrod or lowered In am* 
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jonetum wiHi it; and the teeth and goms, edooe they 
contxibttte to the formaticm of sounds, witlTthe aid of ihe 
li{» and tongue. 

We may consider briefly the activities of those orguis of 
speech which can be moved at will. 

The Glottia contains the Vocal Chords, which can be 
eith^ stretched across it so as to close it, or folded back 
so as to leave it completely open. 

In the former case,-if the air be driven through, the 
vocal chords vibrate, as the air-stream forces its way 
between them. 

The sound caused by the air paasinfr thronyh % 
irMitf’i- mi^ ”P vibratinn in vocal cho^ js 

knnwn m This vibration accompanies 

most vowels in ordinary ‘ loud' speech, and a great number 
of consonants, such as s, v, and th in ‘ this ’ (8). '. 

Whe n the air-str eam passes through th e open glottis, 
and the chords do not vibrab^ as in the ordinary sigh, the 
s fiMQd is know n as in s,^ iiin.ltJHink ’ Q>). a 

A third possibility is Whisper, in which the glottis is 
definitely contracted and narrowed, but the vocal chmds 
are not tightened, and do not vibrate. 

The Soft Palate or Velum, from which the uvula depends, 
smrves to open or close the nose passage, and probably also 
acts in sympathetic relation to certain movements of the 
tongue. 

The Uvula in certain sounds, such as the usual French r, 
trills against the back of the tongue, which in this case is 
raised. 

The Nfm Passage is opmi in the so-odled nasal sounds, 
such as the ocmscnumts «, m, (g) in ‘ sing' (sig), ot in 
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SAS^iBed vowels so freqaeot in French, as in *boa' 

‘ &a ’ (teX * on ’ (*), etc. In these cases the air- 
stiesm imsses tihrongh the nose passage. In the nasal 
vowels tibe stream pass^ throng tnouth and nose at once, 
in n, m, cmlj through the latta*. 

In other than nasal sounds the nose passage is closed by 
the soft palate. 

T pn gve is, pe^ps, the most jgmitetk. it 
""lyitr vp^ organs. 

The to ngue can move chiefly in four wa ys: inwards and 
o utwa rds—that is, it can he retracted or advanced; ^ 
any ^vm —that is, it can be raised or lowered. 

If the tongue be retracted or drawn back, the back 
part, or even the root, is brought into play; if it be 
advanced or thrust forwards towards the front teeth, the 
forward part or the ^ comes into activity. 

In considering the raising or lowering of the tongue, we 
distinguish different degrees of Height, which, as we shall 
see, are of great 8ignii3<»uice in determining the sound of 
vowela 

In addition to the direction of the movements of the 
tcugue. We have also to take account of the pcurticular 
pBjrt OT area involved in utte ring a given sound. 

Banning from the back of the mouth, we distinguMi 
the j the ggcfcthe FrotU at Midd le of the tongue; 
Qm Blade;, which is that portion which lies between tlm^ 
mydle and the Point or tip; and, lastly, the Point^ 
itaelf, 

Badi of these functions in the production of 

BOTinds, and their several activities are associated 
^niih ihaiilcteristic sounds. 
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T he I4pa a re th^ moat earily <>b6e^ed._fi ^ a 31 the 
movaife o tfguis of spee^ They may be dcawn ba«^ 
from the te^h so as i^ost to expose these, as in Kesdi i 
in * or they may be protruded or pouted. 'Qie Kp 
can function in the fonnstion both of vowels and consov 
nants; in the former case they always act in conjunction 
with the tongue, in the latter they may act either in con¬ 
junction with the tongue, independently of any other 
organ, or a combination of the lower lip and the upper 
teeth. 

Distinction between Vowels and Consonanta 

B y a CoHJoreaTrf weja iderstamLn 
t he air-strea m is either completely for n moment, j 

as Jb, d, g) (in ‘ sood^ etc. ) | o r in the formation of^whichj 
the passage is so far narrowed that there is a distinct fricticm) 
s et up as the air-str eam pass^ e at. 

In a true V owel the a ir-passage is n^a^suffiaently 
naSfl]MdJaJL|Sa^jSe.8u^W^ of 

rprtain v Qwels. su ch ^ (i) or (u), the narrowing of the air- 
p assaite is so grrat that, under certain conditions, as when 
the air-stream is forced through with great vigour, an 
appreciable fnction results, bt this, c ase t he sawd.^(%ases 
to be a pure v owel, sound, and btwpmes consonantal. In 
pronouncing such words as *• sea' many speakers make tim 
final vowel into a weak Open consonant, with a distinct 
‘ buss,' uttering (sij) instead of (si). 

It is best to begin the study of speech sounds with the 
consonants, as the positions of the vocal organs in pro¬ 
nouncing these sounds are more easily realized by the 
student. 
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Tha OaodbleatMa of CoiuoaaiiEtK. 

> * So eOiBadei'nig any given consonant, we to deter- 
laioe followi^ points: (A) T ^e_CTgtm^_ogg8ja8 with 
t ^^ekthe »omd is formed , and, if the tongue be na^ also 
^ parHadar area which functions; (B) the mode o f 
» (^) ^h^ther the articuiation is or » not acco m- 
i ^Md" bv roi «—^^t is. bv vibration of the Focaz T^Sords. 

A Xlie (ta’gaas and Area.—From this point of view 
wehave first of all to determine whether the particular con¬ 
sonant we are considering is formed in the Tlj^oat (by a 
contraction below the Glottis); b y one of , the areas of the 
'*’Ang”*‘ *lw^y —^Back, Front, Blade, etc.; 

® by.#.a»mbinatiogjjf^mo>:eihan onejpigan, 
such as the Tongue and Lips. 

B. ISIS Kode of Aotivity.—^From this point of view we 
distii^ish the following classes: 

<1) Q naa Owaonaat e. in which the mouth passage is 
safEden^y narrowed to produce a very distinct friction, 
the air-dxeam, however, continuing to pass so long as the 
positimi is maintained and the air driven from the lungs. 
Thjfl fririHnii maa hp Tnarfe at qny part, nf thftpiuiaaya alimg 
i ts whole len gth—below the glottis in the case of throat 
corasonaAts, above the glottis by every part of the tongue, 
by the^Mps, or fay approximating one of the lips to the 
teeth, ^xamptes of opmi consontmts toe —^ cA' in Scotch 

* lech' ()k), made between the Back of the Tongue and tibe 
8q^ Pcitete (Badc-Open); « (v) made between the Made qf 
ike Tonj^ the Hard Pedate (Blade-Opoa); lA (]>) in 

* think, * made bdiwemi the Point of the tiHigae and ^ 

(lynt-Teeth-Opmr); and so cm. 

% I 
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(2) or Stop €!oiUOiuui.ti,_in 

too 




it tlw 


|> 0 |KtlarI; called Ex^otivoet. T^is stopping the pasas^ . 
Ibiay,lii[e in (1), be made anywhere al<M% the 

whdie length of the passage. A few examples dl gtopa ate 
(k), made by Back of Tongue and Hard PaMe (Back- 
Stop) ; English (t), ‘ made between Point of Tongue and 
Gums just behind upper teeth (Point-Stop); (p) made by 
the lips (Lip-Stop). 

(S) Nasal Consonants, which are formed, as has bemt 
already said, by allowing the air-stream to pass through 
the nose passage. In the case of thy Sncliflh nflfnl n^nfiTi- 
n 3 idaJtheL,jaouth-p^ 8 ^ is ai: 7 ay 8 -olmedr^ao-.thaA (o) is 
r eally a^p aasdized (d)—that is, Point-(Stop)-Nasal; but 
any open consonant may also be nasalized, in which case 
the air passes through both nose and mouth at the same 
time. Besides n, English has m, formed by the lips (Lip- 
Nasal), and ng, as in ‘ sing' (g. Back-Nasal), formed by the 
back of the tongue against the soft palate. Thus (m) is 
merely a nasalized (b), and (g) a nasalized (g). 

(4) Divided or Side Consonants.—^This class is chiefly 
typified by the f-sounds, which ore m ade by the tongue 

in such a way as to permit the' 




English (1) is usually formed by the tongue in contact with 
the gums just behind the upper teeth, in exacily the same 
way as ordinary Englidi (d), except that, wherou in this case 
the eh»ure is complete, in th^ of (1) the edges of the tongue 
on wtiburiddeof the point of contact are so farrraiOTedfiram 
m to allow tlm air-«tream to pass all the time in 

» 
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m 

mffiBier Jost described. Some speaJceais, notably Hie 
W^Ub, fonn pontad: with (miy one side of the tongue, so 
lint the air paates out between the other side of the 
tm^ue and the gums or teeth. Hence the name Side 
<nnsonaat. This kind of Divided articulation can be 
caitied out between any area of the tongue and the palate. 
Thus we have in some languages, e^., Russian, a back- 
divided conscmant—that is, an / formed with the same part 
of the toi^e as that which forms the back-stop (g). 

(6) TrUls.—^This name explains itself, and the typical 
trilled sounds are t he r-serie s. In Scotch r it is the poin< of 
the tongue which trills just behind the teeHi; in French r 
it ia the Uxnda which trills upon the back' of the tongue. 
In Southern EngHsh there is normally no trill, no * rolling' 
of the r, the sound being usually some variety of weak pond- 
open coiuonant. 

j 0. Toioe and Breath.—These terms, whidj refer respec- 
Itively to the activity and passivity of the vocal chords, 
'have already been explained. The vibration of the vocal 
chords, which we call Voice, produces a very characteristic 
Bound, sometimes called ‘ buzz,' and the vibration can earily 
be felt if the fingen are placed upon the ^Adam's Appie" 
while such sounds as (z, v, or 8) are uttered with a certain 
kudness. Open consonants are the best for this purpose, 
because they can be prolonged to any extent—so long, 
indeed, as tlm supply of air from the lungs holds out. 

Each and every consonant position m&y be either 
aeeorapanied by vibrarion of the vocal diords or the 
mvH8e;;that is to say, that everycor“« "«Tt flr"t flit**** 
Ikioed dr an- Yok ed. It does not folkiw that any givm 
Img^u^ptMMsses both voiced cmd voioeleas varieties all 
Thus in £i^ii& we have no eati»% 
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roicdeas ^ although this is eommon in WeMi, ft is 
exjweased by ^ as in Llandudno^ etc.; while in Gertnaa 
the voiced form of * sh,' as in sAip (J), does not most, and 
causes Germans great trouble, although it is frequent in 
French, where it is written ‘j,’ as in ^jamais' {hmn), etc., 
and occurs also in English in sudi words as 'pleamre' (pldb). 

One of the first exercises which the beginner should 
practise is that of unvoicing voiced, and voicing unvoiced 
consonants. This implies such control of the glottis that 
it be consciously and deliberately opened and closed at 
will. When the student has thoroughly mastered this 
process, he will find that he has added considerably to his 
range of easily articulated sounds. 

In describing a consonantal sound it is usually only 
necessary to mention the fact when it is Voiced, it being 
assumed that such is not the case if nothing is said about 
it. Thus (g) is described as the bsck-stop-voice, while the 
corresponding Breach or Voiceless sound is described 
simply as back-stop. 

In studying the consonants it is convenient to take them 
in tbeir natural series; thus, if we begin with the back 
consonants, we have the following table: 



Btek (Voiced). 

Beck (VoioelesB). 

Open... 

as in Gm. sorge 

X, as in Scot. loe& 

Stc^ ... 

g, as in ^nod 

k, as in car, ox Mng 

Nastd... 

ig, as in sing- 


Divided 

I, M in Russ, (tofod), 

* horse' 


Trill ... 

r, as in Fr. rendre 

as in Fr. francs 


8“4I 
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ndvantage of liiis method of practioe ia, tibat not 
mdy is it rndtaostiTe, since it considers all the fx»able 
ocHoacmmits—at least, in type—of the group, but it also 
impresses upon the student the natural relationship of 
consonants which aro formed in the same part of the 
mouth, although in different ways; and, farther, if the 
sounds are practised in order, it helps to make him con¬ 
scious of the processes of articulation. 

The beginner starts with the familiar sounds of the 
jgeaAes, and gradually learns the unfamiliar ones by acquiring 
tlm power to use his organs of speech in new ways. In 
the badc'voice series only two of the series are familiar to 
most Er^lish speakers—(g) and (g)—but, taking these as a 
starting - point, the student, by closely observing his 
mnscular sensations, so learns to form the Open and the 
Divided with the same part of the tongue which be uses in 
forming the Stop and the Nasal. The power of unvoicing 
depends npon the degree of control which the beginner has 
over his vocal chords. The back-trill will probably require 
oomsderable practice before it can be formed easily and 
prafectly, and without making faces. The student will 
find, as a rule, that the utterance of a new sound, the 
porition for which he has only imperfectly mastmed, 
has at first a pecnliar ghastliness and hollowness in 
the ^eet which it makes upon the ear. This is due 
to the Ihct that the organs of speech are in what is 
to them an unnatural position, which they cannot main- 
tidn with ease—^in hurt, the performance is at first a 
diirasy ope. 

It k ii^portant that teaclmn, at any rate, thould acquire 
hf p]»p^ the power ot fonning all tiie sounds with 
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which deal, clearly, eamly, and with precision, as this 
gives (xukfidenoe to the learner. 

Foil tables^ of the consonants, and minute accounts of 
each variety, are given in the works by Sweet mid Sievmrs ■ 
mentionedabove. 


The Vowels. 

There are f our m ain points to be considered in the 
a^ysis of vowel socm ds. ''i'he"pecnllar abousBcliSiaiacter 
of a vowel sound depends upon; A. The heig ht cf 
the tongue; B. thej^rt qf the tongue which functione; 
C. the degree cf tenseness cf the tongue; D. t^jpdntion 
c f the Ups. If we know these four points with regard to 
any particular vowel, and can put them into effect with 
our own vocal organs, then we can both pronounce the 
vowel ourselves, and so describe it that there can be no 
doubt as to the precise sound we mean. 

We will briefly consider the points in the above order. 

A. The Height of the Tongoer—We have already said 

that the tongue can be either raised or lowered. We 
distinguish three main degrees of Height — High , Mid , 
Low. Each of these positiops may be taken by the 
bcwh.^ the front^ or the l i p j l m fc Thus we 

have a high-back, a mid-back, and a low-back vowel, and 
similarly with the front and mixed or flat vowels. 

B. The Part of the Tongue which Fonctiona.—It has 
been already said that if the tongue be retracted the back 
part comes into play, and that if it be advanced ^ofrord 
is brought into activity. If the tongue be neither re¬ 
tracted nor advanced, but renuun approrimately^ot in the 
mcmtb, then neither back nor front predominate^ but the 
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i$ used fllcmg its whole length. From this point of 
"How, timrdbre, we distinguish the possibilities: vowds 
nmde by the Back of the tongue— Bach-vote^; those 
made with the Froai of the tongue— Frani-voweb; and 
vowels formed by the Wkok of the tongue—Fkii or Mixed 
vowels. A typical bach vowel in English is the (d) in 
* £sther ’ (fsSa), a fronvt is the (i) in ‘ see ’ (si), and a mixed 
m pat vowel is the vowel in bird (bXd). To realize the 
backward and forward movement of the tongue, the 
stmknt may pronounce in a whisper, or articulate silently, 
the sound (ii) (as in * boot’), and (i) (as in ‘ see ’), or, better, 
tiw French u (y) in ‘lune’ alternately, (n-y, u-y, u-y), 
several times, when he will at oncx become cxmscious of 
the sawing backwards and forwards movements. 

The Jiront-elack series is the best for the beginner to 
{Msctise, to realize the height of the tongue; because most 
Soothonn English speakers have all three vowels in their 
normal pronnnciation of English. 

The following series should be pronounced in ordm, care 
bdng taken to observe the gradual lowering of the front 
of the tongue, and the gradual sinking of the lower jaw. 



Front. 

High. 

Hid. 

Low. 

(») in bit 

(e) in bet 

(k) in bat 


The ioeD-fnmt vowel u a great difficulty to Scmtch and 
Norlh of |Eki^aad epeakexa, who, as a mle, do not poanss 
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it in ijie spundB of tfaeiT nafeiral ^>eech, but mu^t ncquiie 
it witb great trouble and patience. Such speakers rabetj- 
tute a back vowel, a variety, only short, of th£ first vowel 
in 'fotber.' This particular difficulty is one whidi the 
uninformed ‘imitation’ method hardly ever overcomes, 
and many people sne irretrievably branded as ‘ provincial ’ 
speakers in consequence of their failure to acquire the 
standard English sound. This is not the expression of a 
supercilious sense of superiority (there is no particular 
ethical merit about the lore-JrotU vowel), but merely a 
statement of a scientific fact concerning the dialects of 
Modern English. 

C. The Degree of Tenseneu of the Tongue.—For prao 
tical purposes it is sufficient to distinguish a terue and a 
slack condition of the tongue, llie muscular sensation 
which characterizes each may be experienced by pro¬ 
nouncing alternately, and contrasting the accompanying 
sensations, ee (!) in ‘see’ and i (i) in ‘sit,’ or French e (e) 
in ‘ ete ’ with English e (t) in ‘ bet.’ 

The tongue may be either tense or slack whil e occupy ing 
tuiy dr all of th^before-uientlonSl positions, so that we 
JbtaKfi, &hig;h-_fr(nU~ten8e,n high-front-slack; hi^-back-Unse, 
Idgk-^ach’Skick, and so on throughout all the vowels of 
every series, back, front, and Jlai. 

It should be noted that Mr. Sweet generally uses the 
terms narrow = tense, and wide = slack, and these terms 
are probably quite as much used by phoneticians as tense 
and slack; unfortunately, however, some writers, but impw- 
fectly acquainted with the principles and terminology of 
the Organic System, have been so fmr misled by ‘narrow’ 
ami ‘ wide ’ as to understand them to refer to the narrooh 
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§ 1 ^ «r widet^r^ of the mouth paeaage fay ni&siia|' or 
iS(Wt(eia§ One t<mgtte. la other words, they }mve c(mfi»ed 
^jWBXOwness,'" which merely means ientenas when applied 
In voW^ with Height, and have gathered that the vowel 
^1} IB * hit,’ which Mr. Swe^ would call the kigh-fmnt-wide, 
U intennediate in position between in ‘ see ’ and (e) in 
^ dtd,’ than whi<h nothing is more false. 

The important thing for the beginner is thonni^ly to 
iBidmBtaBd the terminology which he uses, and to be able 
to realise by his muscular sensations the processes of which 
it is descriptive. On the whole, periiaps, tense and slack 
are to be preferred to Tusrrow and reide, as being more 
definitely descriptive of the facts. 

' S. The PositioB of the Lips.—The action of the lips is 
ofaviouriy quite independent of that of the tongue, so that, 
Qo matter how the latter is being employed, the lips may 
be either pasg^e, whether slightly parted or drawn back 
so as to leave the air-strram an unhindered exit, or they 
may be more or less brought forward or pqu^ so as to 
muffle^ to;a greater or less extent, the air'Stream after it 
passes the teeth. 

Ilais pcmting orbringing together of the lips is technically 
knowB as Rounding, and a vowel thus formed is called a 
Bound or Rounded vowel. 

When lire student has mastered the processes of retract- 
^ and advancing, reusing and lowering the tongue at 
jteasure, he should pass with equal assiduity to that of 
and unrounding; that is, he riiould pronounce a 
Wwd sound—instance, (i) {Jdgh-front-teme) —endeavour 
to jltd th« ponti^ #f the tongue, and thimi, while being 
ijmamtalB unaltered, be shouM pndong die 
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vovidi, and altematcdj advance and retract tbe lips. Tlte ^ 
roundmg of (i) resolta in (y) (high-froat-tenae-round), 
which is the sound of French u in ‘dur/ ‘ but,' ‘ vu,' etc. 
This sound, which often presents grrat difficulties to 
English people, may often be perfectly acquired in a ftw 
minutes by the above simple experiment. The same 
acoustic effect may be produced by forming a small circle 
with the finger cmd thumb, and pronouncing (i) through 
this, when the effect, if the aperture be sufficiently anall, 
will at once be (y), which, perhaps, the student has long 
tried in vain to pronounce. It should be noted that the 
degree of rounding—^that is, of the smallness of the aper¬ 
ture—^is normally related to the height of the tongue, so that 
in most languages high vowels have the greatest, and low' 
vowels the least d^ree of rounding. But languages some¬ 
times develop vowels in which the rounding is abnormal— 
high vowels with the slighter rounding generally associated 
with mid or low vowels, or low or mid vowels with a 
greats amount of rounding than 'is usual to those d^irees 
of height. In the former case we speak of wtder-roumUagi 
in the latter we say that the vowel is over-rounded. 

Examples of the latter process are found in Swedish i 
long o, mid-badc-tense, with over-rounding, which to 
foreign ears sounds like (d), and in the Glennan ^ whidi 
is the mid-ftont-tmise, with over-rounding, the acoustic 
effect bmng identical with that of French (y) to untrained 
ears. An exiunple of an undm'-Tounded vowd is heard in 
tike Lancashire sound of the vowel in ‘bush,' * butcher,' 
etc. (mid-back-tense, under-rounded). 

In describing a vowel, the four points above discussed are 
mentimwd in the cader in which we have dealt with them. 
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be oo totiading, it is usually uanecessaiy to mention 
action of the lips, it being assumed that these play no 
part in the particular sound unless the rounding be stated. 

Thus (u) in ‘ boot ’ is the high-badc~tetue-roimd the (tf) 
in ‘father ’ the frad-back-tlach. 

From the above account it will be seen that there are 
f thi ^y-8i» main normal vow els: three back, three front, 
ami three hat or mired vowels, according to the height of 
the tongue—that is, nine positions; the sounds associated 
with each of these positions are further increased by another 
nine, giving eighteen, according to whether the tongue be 
t^ae or slack; and, lastly, every tense $md every slack vowel 
may be rounded, bringing the number up to thirty-six. 

Slufted Vowels.—Mr. Sweet, in the second edition of 
his Primer ^ Phonetia, has recently pointed out that it 
is possiUe, while using the back of the tongue, t o shi ft 
tfe raised pa rt forward , soj^at the air-passage is imrrowed 
^ rther forward thmi in^l^e case of the normal vowels, 
where the nairowing takes places between the tongue and 
that part of the palate immediately above the area of 
activity. Similarly, in articulating front vowels, the 
tongue may be drawn back, so the area of articulation is 
further hack in the palate, although the front of the 
if still used. The character of these ‘shifted’ 
voweB is, according to Mr. Sweet’s view, suflBciently dis¬ 
tinct from of vowels formed in mamal mnnncT. to 
justify the former being classified as distinct sounds. This 
brings tim number of well-marked, distinct vowel sounds 
' up to sevTOfy-two. Many of the Modem English diakets 
cmitabi lahifted’ vowds, which it is very to 

ke^ m^ess this ponibility be rmnembmud. 
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lutemediate Varieties of Vowel Soimde.—It anist be 
borne in mind that the above enumeration and tabuiatii^ 
of vowels according to the Organic System only de^s with 
the chief, distinctive types. Thn s (i) fhigh-fro ntl is quite 
distinct from (e) (mid-front ), both to the ear and to the 
muscmlar sense, but it is possible to lower the tcmgue 
gradually from the high position to one which produces a 
sound different from the typical vowel associated wiUi timt 
position, but not yet fuUy a mid vowel. In such a case 
we should have to determine whether the position was, as 
a matter of fact, nearer to the high or the mid. In the 
former case we should classify the vowel as a high vowel 
lowered ; in the latter, as a mid vowel raised. 

These intermediate positions occur in all languages, 
especially in dialects. In Danish the ordinary (e) (mid- 
front) is BO far raised towards the high portion that the 
effect it produces upon the ear of a foreigner at the first 
hearing is almost that of (I). In many Scotch dialects the 
high-front-slack vowel is considerably lowered, almost to 
the position of the mid-front (s), and the mid-front is also 
lowered almost to (m). So alike is the Scotch (t) in ‘bit' 
to the English (e) in ‘ bet' that, unless the mid-front were 
also proportionately lowered, the two sounds would be 
confused. As a rule, language shrinks from hanng. kwo 
distinct vowels so closely alike as (i) lowered, and normal (t) 
at one and the same period—^if one is lowered the other is 
lowered too. 

In EngliA there is a tendency, at any rate amon g 
s peakers o f stand ard English, to avoid these fewered 
vowe ls altogether, and tojpronoonae n omad fai^ an d 
^ arid vowels , i&s ^ves to the standard dialect a oertala 
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f$e«isie» and dutinctaess whidi is often locking in the 
iMrauocaatitm of other dialects. 

K 4n ordinary speech the ▼ocal organs, especially 

^ the tongue, frequently have to assume, in rapid succession, 
a series of positions which are very different, and com- 
pararively far rmnoved one from the other, as one sound 
after another is uttered by the speaker. To get from one 
porition to another, the organs move with great rapidity, 
and t hese n g^gvements jge,^ll ed glid es. It someti mes 
haiqrens that the passage of the organs from one position 
to another results in audible sounds. The sounds are called 
^*de toundtf and sometimes also, merely glides. 

We moy distinguish: (1) Glides produced a s the org ans 
pass fr om repo se to activity—that is, when beginning to 
sp«ik7 (S) those due to the organs passing from one mode 
of activity to an other—these wrar~3uiing the utterance 
of words or word-series; ( 3 ) the movements of the organs 
i n passmg from a j?tate of activity to one of r^ose—that 
is, when pausing or ceasing to speak. 

Glides are very important to the student of language, 
^ for they not o^ Y ar e very chara cteristic of any actually 
8pjdj®yanguag&.hllt,iQ. the Ms toryJ^alSoj p i^ "tirey 
o ftm develop into i ndepmideat soun ds. 

To ilhistrate these two points. It makes all the difference 
to the fmmundation of French whether a foreigner, 
e^sedally an Englishman, has acquired the proper glides 
afrer the voicdess stops, p, t, k. In French, when these 
sOQiidB are followed by a vowel, the voicing begins h^fim 
the <^pQied, so that the latter part of the conscmant 

hi iwrdiy' voiced, in Ei^luh and Gennan, on the other 
|pN|^ after v^ceUes stops, the vocal chords are not closed 
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until tbe stops have been opened, so that there is a flight 
puff of breath hetxtxev. the stop and the following vowel. A 
glide after a sound is called an Off-glide^ so timt we say that 
in French there is a Voice off'-^ide after voiceless stops, but 
in English a Breath qff-^ide. To show how importtmt 
glides are in the development of language, we may instance 
the process known as Fracktre, or Brechung, in O.E. In 
primitive O.E. such a form as *celd (‘old^ became in 
the South, by the development of the glide between the 
front vowel a and the following -Id into a full vowel. This 
primitive atu subsequently became aia, written ea, in eadd 
from *<rW, heald from *b(Kld^ etc. ' Bie other 
l anguag es and some o^the English ^dialects develo^)ed 
n o vow d from the off-glide in these ca^ so that at the 
present day we have old from an Anglian add (late Anglian), 
and in High German alt. 

The whole subject of ^des demands tbe special atten¬ 
tion of the student, and he myst study the phenomena 

in his own speech, aided by the special phonetic treatises; / 

* ^ 

but enough has, perhaps, been said here to make the term 
and the ideas connected with it intelligible in subsequent 
references in the present work. 

Aoeent. 

Under this head ore often included two quite distinct 
phraomena— 

Stress depends upon^^e de gree of force with whisifci.^ 
afr^stream is expelled from the lungs. An increase of force 
in tile air-stream causes increased loudness in the cose 
(ff vowels and all voiced sounds. 

We distinguish t hree chief degrees of stre ss —Sdimg s ^ 
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lliese tense aie, of {HHixise, purely relative. 
fS^ben « ironi oondsts of sevemi eylkbles, 'rariouB de^peea 
of «ts^ are e&hiintedin its pronunciation. Thus in sui^ a 
vcwcl as *pgrc ^> fi&fe.’ lire strongest stress is on the second 
ajllable, the weakest on the first, the next weakest on the 
thud, and the second strongest on the fourth. The 
t«rdency is to alternate strong and weak stress. When 
we sp^ of the s^q^^ syll^ e o f a ryord, we mean the 
.syllable which has the chi^, or strongest, stress. When 
ins say that a syllable is unstressed we mean that it has the 
•ireakest stress: some force it must have, otherwise it would 
be inaudible, and would disappear altogether. The dis¬ 
a ppearance of very, weakly stress ed syllables is a fr eq.ueDt 
PfeSWP»«»S8LJfiJfe.Jast»’^ of language . In Modem 
jSi^liA certain words are differently stressed, according to 
•the sentence in which they occur. Thus the auxiliarj 
*kave * occurs in the forms (hsev) with strong stress, (hav) 
with weaker stress, (v) when completely unstressed. Com* 
pare the sentences; (wta h®v ju bin ? wf ar (h)av ju bln ? 
aijr bin in landan). 

regards t he diHribuiian of stress, we can distinguish 
three varieties— Increannff, Even, and Diminishing stress. 
In Englicb the highest point of stress in an emphatic 
syllable is the beginning, from which point' the force in a 
aHmosyllsbic word is diminished. In the distribution of 
stress ovet a word of sevcaral syllables, or over a breath- 
groop—tibat is, the ^l^ole series of syllables uttered with 
oae breath—^the force is usually varied during the utt»> 
me^ by alternately inciearing and diminishing the air* 



imidies that thp . (iti i pw i a€rl^ 
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ooPBteat tita roo^hoat th e utterance . This iSSSLasiasMy 
ha| 9 pei!i 8 in English, since in the single syllable the stress is 
decreased so that it gets weaker and weaker, and if, as 
happens comparatively rarely, two succeeding sylldbles 
have an equal amount of stress, the second is uttmed with 
a fresh impulse of the breath, as in phm. cake (pl4m ke'ik), 
John Jones (dzdn dziuoz). 

S tress is an important factor in determining syllable 
division. 

latonation is a question of pitch . Alterations of pitch, 
in s^ch are produced by tightening the vocal chord s fpr^ 
aj^h tone, l opisening or short ening 1lh«in for a low'] 
tone. * 

We have Rising Intonation, as in the interrogative, 
sharply-uttered ‘whatT Falling Intonation, as in the 
negative reply to a question—‘no!’ FaU and Rise is heard 
in the warning or expostulatory ‘take care!' uttered 
with a certain impatience; Rise and FaU in the con¬ 
temptuous or supercilious ‘oh!’ These combined tones 
are of importance in the history of language, but they 
cannot easily be studied except with the aid of oral 
instruction. 


It should be noted that every speaker naturally pitches 
nis voice on a obtain note as his normal pitch; every tone 
which he utters above this is a rise, every one below it is a 
/hS. The degree of rise and fall which takes place in 
speech is different in, and very characteristic of, different 
languages or dialects. 

yiiKttty .—This, again, is a relative tenn; kmg vowels 
in ai»ne languages cue shorter than in others. Differences 
cpaasitiiy exist in oonsoncmts also. In Englhh, ffmd 
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[ ffionsKHumts axe l<mg compaml to those of ^i«rDU|Q< 
iCkmtxasty, fbr instance, the final n of Englidi ‘ man,' and 
‘ mann.') 

It is important to distinguish between a lan^ and a 
omsop ant The latter class are heard in Swedish, 
Italian, and .many other Unguages. They even occur in 
En^ish in such compounds as 'i^k-case.' I n a do uble 
coowniwt tihft -poMt i om -of. the'eocal.mcgm>8 lajuamtained 
for a ffrtnin spomi of tinwi, and <»- impplaft pf breath 
i s given in the. m ^'^d***] ip q lo^ng. ronsonant there is 

V5* of breath daring the maintenance of .the 

pi^tion. A further possibility is to utter the same 
omscmant twice—that is, with two off-glides. This is occa- 
dohally heard from very self-conscious and affected speakers 
in English, who are trying to ‘ talk fine.' ‘ This bill has a 
flat t(m' would normally be pronounced (tSis hil haez a 
fls^l^), with no escape of breath between the t of JkU and 
thifit of top; the affected pronunciation referred to would 
be Offset mp)’ ^ off-glide after each t, before the new 

imjpolse of breath. It is to be observed that there is no 
sepessary connection between the quantity and the quality 
of wowels; that is to say, that any vowel may be pro- 
sofiBiiied either long or short. In English tense (i) only 
oapm long) but in French it is usually quite short. 

the mii-Jront-ilacle (c) is always short in English 
at^tbe presait time in the standard language, but many of 
^ dialects have (i), which is also common in French, as 
(bft), etc. 

Biviihm.—The essential characteristic of a 
‘ a thtft there is no sense of b^j^ or intm T U p tkm 
i|s unify. Anytiui^ which causes a hceak in 
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cQQtiaoity produce a ^se of duality, aa^ tends to 
destit^ tiie unity of the syllable. 

The interruption of the unity of a syllaide may be 
caused in various ways: 

1. By alternation of strong and weak stress. So long 
as the stress is even or gradually diminishing, a vowid 
may be prolonged indefinitely without producing upon 
the ear the sense of discontinuity. But if we pronounee 
a very long vowel, such as (d), and alternately increase 
and diminish the stress, we at once break it up into as 
many syllables as there are increases and decreases: 
(6-a-d-a-A-a), and so on. 

S. By alternating greater and lesser sonority. 'Ihe 
vowel (a) is more sonorous than (i), because the mouth 
passage is wider when pronouncing it, and consequently a 
bigger volume of voice can pass through. If, therefore, we 
alternate (o-i-o-i-a)—that is, first strong, then weak, then 
strong sonority—we cannot escape the sense of as many 
syllables as there are increases after reductions of sonority. 

In a true diphthong, such as (oi), as in English ‘ bite,^ 
we have, it is true, a gradual reduction of sonority and of 
stress; but the sense of unity is not lost, because the 
reduction is so gradual, and because the second vowel 
loses its syllabicness by virtue of its lack of sonority as 
compared with the preceding (a), which also bears the 
stress. A true diphthong may be defined as a combina¬ 
tion of two vowels, of which only one is syllabic, the 
other having neither stre^ nor sonority in comparison, 
and being iherefore non-syllabic. 

3. The interruption of continuity may be pitriooed by 
the air-stxeam being miher very considerably hindexed, 

§ 
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titeofogli the maoning of the mouth pasaa^, as by ou 
f^Xsn ConMnamt, or altc^ether checked for a momeDt, as by 
a Skp Coiut^tani, The presence of a consonant between 
two vow^ since it breaks the continuity more or less 
omapletely, must of necessity produce two syllables. 

The Limits of the Syllable.*—A syllable ends when the 
weakest d^ree of stress is reached, and the next begins 
with the fresh increase. Thus in England we pronounce 
the name of the famous University and golfing city of Fife- 
shire, St. Andrews, as (sant sendruz), but in Scotland itself 
the imiversal pronunciation is (san tandruz); that is, we 
continue to diminish the stress until the off-glide of the t, 
whereas the Scotch reach their weakest stress with the n. 


Phonetic Symbols. 

A few remarks upon the use of a phonetic transcription 
will not be out of place here. 

The Organic symbols are, of course, by far the most accu¬ 
rate, since they are not mere arbitrary alphabetic signs, but 
are intended to express the actual petitions of the organs 
of ^>eedi, the presence or absence of breath, of rounding, 
of nasahty, and so on. But it is admitted that they are 
cumbersome, and for the transcription of words and 
sentences a simpler notation can be used with advemtage. 
Sweet's Mroad Romk is a convenient i^stem of symbols which 
m widdy used, and the IntemaHoncd aJ^^bet is employed 
by Passy, Lloyd, Vietor, and many other phoneticians, 

Aftm' all, any alphabet is a mere convention, and pro¬ 
vided we know what sounds we iptend to express, the 


Per a deu and admirable treatment of Quan^, jS^^Oabk 
lien, and hUmatim, Jesyersen, LMmoh der ^»anet&c, 
173 - 2419 . 
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timpler the method of graphic expression the better. In 
dealing with a single language, or a limited series of 
sounds, it is best first to define in the terminology of the 
organic ^stem the value of the symbols commonly em¬ 
ployed in the ordinary spelling of the language in qum 
tion, and thmi to adopt some familiar symbol to express 
the sound whenever it occurs. Thus, if we know that 
French u in ‘ but,’ ‘ vu,’ etc., is the high-front-tense-round, 
we may use any recognised symbol we choose to express 
it, provided our employment of the symbol be consistent. 
Thus u, y would both serve the purpose. If we have 
defined ii or y as = high-Jront-tejiae-rouvd when tran¬ 
scribing French, there is no reason why the same symbol 
should not be used to express a different sound in our 
transcription of another language which does not possess 
h-f~t-r. In Russian, for instance, it is often convenient to 
use y for the high-Jlat-tenge, since in that language h-f-t-r 
does not occur. 

This economic principle of using the same sjrmbol for 
different sounds in different languages has the advantage ^ 
of avoiding the inconvenience of mastering seveniy-two 
perfectly arbitraiy symbols for the vowels, many of which 
we may never need at all. In oral teaching, when demon¬ 
strating cm the blackboard, and in scientific treatises. 
Sweet's organic symbols for the vowels are exceedingly 
convmiient, since they are easily mastered and are per¬ 
fectly definite in significance. It is useful when writing 
to be a^ to express with a single symbol such fects as 
the exact'position of the tongue and lips, thus conveying 
precisely the shade of sound which we are dealing with. 
Otiiearwise we must, in exact discussion, use the cumbersome 

4 —* 
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* 4 «g|l-finwt>teQse-round,' whidi we may, howevw* 
ll.dboTe to h'f-t-r, and so oa with all ^ba otiier vow^ 

' *£116 E^aib(d>T, really a points indicating direction, is 
nae^ in conjunction with alphabetic signs. T means lower- 
o£ the tongue, j_ raising,}— advancing, and H retrac- 
tatm. Huu if (e) be the symbol for the normal mid-front- 
ohkck, (< T) would indicate the lowered Scotch variety. 

Tables of Phonetic Symbols for Consonants 
and Vowels used in this Book. 


TELE CONSONANTS. 
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Lip. 

Lip-teeth. 
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Breath. 
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4Mdcir sot to multiply symbols boyoad id»t Is idtso* 
meoefflaiyy (b) vill be used initially in jdionetic 
tnasenptum to exprem the ordinary * aspirate' of Modem 
; medially and finally it indicates a back<open- 
‘«dcdem consonant, (r) is not included in the above table; 
Sng^dirintheSoath isaveak point-teeth-open consonant, 
in Sootdi it is a point-trill, in French a back-triU. In 
some of the Engh'sh dialects of the South and Midlands it 
is an inverted consonant— i.e^ an open consonant formed 
Ib^the point of the tcmgae turned upwards and backwards. 

' ft, g^aie habitually written at the present day in the 
Oidinaiy spelling of O.E. to indicate fronted sounds; the 
latter k generally pronounced as a fiont-open consonant in 
OJE., as in gi^cm, * give.' When used in the special way 
indicated above, all symbols are in this book enclosed in 
hcacdwts ; thus ^irfaa would be (jievon), etc. 

Length is marked by a stroke above the letter—d, S, etc. 
A vowel symbol whidi is not thus marked is intmded to 
espreas a short sound, and shoiimess is otherwise not 
'^.^tedally indicated as a rule. The symbol ‘ placed over a 
vowel implies nasalisation, as in Fr. (kStd)ji;on^en^. 

Forms placed in brackets are intended to express the 
pnmoneiatimi, according to the above table of symbols. 
The ondinaij spelling is either in italics or in inverted 
ocwimalh-^., *hot' (hd;), ^fistber' (fdfto). 

It wffl be observed that the elack vowels are r^Hesented 
by italic l^^teis, except in the cases of («), (e), and (ee), 
Srhi^ are wdl known, and cmivenimit; the symbols fior 
the feme ^ romic. Itidte letters, tiusein^ 

eliciGned in hcadkets always indict^ skudty ami rtnoie 
|oue vtfflfds. 



CHAPTER in 

HOW LANGUAGE IS ACQUIRED AND HANDED ON 

Onb of tile most familiar incidents of daily life is tiiat of 
a child learning to speak. It is an experience whidi eveiy 
normal human being has undergone in his own pemon, 
although the memory of the first steps is lost long befcoe 
the process is nearly complete. The infant slowly learns 
to utter a few intelligible sounds in his native tongue 
from those who surround him—his parents, his nurse, his 
brotiiers and sisters. He learns by imitation to Fe{m>dttipe^ 
at^ first very imperfectly, the sounds which be hears, and 
by constant repetition on the part of his first teachem, 
accompanied by explanatory gestures, such as pointing to 
a person or a thing, or performing an action while utter* 
ing its name, he gradually comes to connect the uttered 
sound with the person, the object, or the acticm whidi 
it ^mbolizes. 

Those who in after-life acquire a foreign language in 
the country itself, or among native ^leakras, nurses, 
governesses, etc., in their own country, to a cratain mct^t 
repeat the process whoreby they originally learnt their 
own ianguage. This is undoubtedly the most direct and 
natiiral way d masterii^ a language, and, sui^ilmttraiied 
ktor cm by the artificial aids of grammar dictiimaiy, 

55 
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it a grip ef the genitts of a foreign tongue, tmd 
the f^^eech instinct in a way that no other method 
eau ammipluh. It is a remarkable fact, when we reflect 
K^poQ the difficulties which in later life beset the learning of 
a new lai^uage, especially the new pronunciation,'' that 
within a few yean the child acquires with perfect exact¬ 
ness, in all normal cases, the pronunciation of those speakers 
finra wh<HU he learns his native language. Of oonrse, 
there are cases of inherent defective utterance, in which 
, certain sounds remain difficult or even impossible to pro¬ 
nounce perfectly to the end of the life of the speaker. It 
is also true, as we shall see, that no two speakers of the 
same oommunity or the same family do, in all respects, 
pronoonoe exactly alike. Still, the fact remains that 
after a few years the child can and does, to all intents 
and puiposes, reproduce the pronundation of the drcle in 
whkh he is brought up, with so great a d^ree of fidelity, 
that pnmunciation is felt by everyone to be identical 
with that upon which it is based—^the speedi of his family 
and closest intimates. It would appear that this power 
of learning by imitation pure and simple is, as a rule, 
limited to the sounds of the mother-tongue, or at most to 
cme or two other languages which are acquired in early 
diildhood. 

Toimdeiatand the reason of this we must inquire more 
rioariy what are the processes which actually come into 
{day hi the uttoanoe of speech sounds, 
fheal of aU the organs of speedi parfinm oeitain move- 
jn orde# to get into the position necessary fin? the 
ipnduduHi cf the aotmd to he ifttered. *11111 of 
«aul thb poritum, whidi is maintaiMii Inr a 
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certain time, gives rise to rtiaracteristic maBcalax sasaa- 
tions. Then the sound is uttered, and this, again, produces 
a definite physical sensation upon the auditwy nmrves. 

^ These muscular sensations and this auditory experience 
are the physiologicsd processes involved in each utterance 
of a sound. But this is not all; each nervous impression 
is recorded in the consciousness, and goes to form what 
may be called memory-jnctvre». In the utterance of a 
speech sound memory - pictures are formed—(a) of the 
sound itself, (A) of the muscular sensations arising from 
the movements of the vocal organs into the required 
position, and of a certain characteristic tension required 
to maintain the position during the utterance of the sound. 
That is to say, that in addition to the memory-picture ci 
sound, there are also formed memory-pictures of the move¬ 
ment series and of the position. These memory-pictures 
of sound, movements, and position, are the psychological 
processes which accompany the utterance of every speech 
sound. These memory-pictures are formed unoonsdously, 
but until they are formed it is impossible to reproduce a 
speech sound. This is why a child only slowly acquires 
the power to reproduce the sounds of his mother-tongue. 
The first mental picture formed is that of the sound itself, 
as heard from others. Then there is a tentative groping 
to reproduce it, but the necessary series of organic move¬ 
ments, and the position, have generally to be learnt, as the 
results of many mistaken attempts. Thus, when a dluld 
substitutes a point-stop (t) for a back-stop (k), and saye^ 
ficff instance, (tis) for (ku), it is probable that he can - 
dis^oiminste between the two sounds when he hears them. 
Init his inshility to do so in hu own speedi ui due to the 
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imM sot yet karoed to fmm a stop toe 
Indk el liis toogiw, although he can do so wito the p<mt 
IftteiaeveiBebt of retracting the tongue, and the position 
toe tongue pressed against the soft palate are un- 
^ksailier, and have to'be acquired by experiment. When 
raioe toe unaccustomed movemmits have been perfonned, a 
fitoit mental picture is recorded, which makes the next 
utterance easimr. With eemh repeated carrying out of a 
series of movmnents the memory-picture becomes clearer 
tild more definite, until at last, the series being faithfully 
'and definitely imprinted upon the memory, it can be repro¬ 
duced accurately at wilL The memory-picture of the sound 
is often more distinct, because the sound is heard not only 
fiom mnr own pronunciation, in which it gradually becomes 
asBOciatied with those of the movements and position, but 
'^also frequently in toe pronundation of others. Whereas, 
then, toe sound-picture is made stronger by hearing other 
speidLerB, the movement and position pictures can only be 
made dearer by our own pronunciation of the sound. The 
aoond-pietare sometimes remains clear when the position- 
pfrtme has become blurred, and faint from.lack of habit 
in utterihg the sourui, in whidi case the former helps 
to correct and reconstiuct the latter, because the result 
our attonipts at pronunciation does not satisfy our recol- 
toetien toe sound. 

It may be noted hme that it is important not to allow 
tome who are learning a foreign language to get into toe 
lltost of wrong proQuncidion; sinoe each repeated utter- 
toe wro^ souid mtoes the mmnoiy-pktore d 
tot ntotoi^ts bM poritioB dearer and deeper, and toeie- 
friCt ^^darinj^y diffi<»lt to mndkate. Teacher* who 
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trust to imitation akme in imparting a fcm^n ;aooinid»f 
turn, often rq>eat the desired soand hundreds of times'oith 
little result, the reason being that while tiie pupirs correct 
sonnd'picture may indeed be strengthened, the wvcmg 
pontion-picture remains uncorrected, and becomes clearer 
and more imperishable each time the sasnoe mistake in 
pronunciation is made. Thus a discrepancy often arises 
between the memory-picture of the sound and that ot 
the process of reproducing it. It is this existence of ^ 
memory-pictures of the sounds and positions which oocmr 
in our own language, and which we have strengtheired for 
years by daily habit, that makes it so difficult to form 
fresh memory-pictures in later life. Our speech habit 
has become inveterate, and we caimot easily acquire a 
different one. 

With the young child the case is different His mental 
and bodily habits are of recent formation, his speech 
basis is not fixed; he can eaaly change it, or form a new 
set of memory-pictures, both'of sounds and of physical 
movements: hence he can more readily acquire the sounds 
of a foreign language than the adult. 

The complex processes of utterance, even those invt^ved 
in producing the sounds of mir mother-tmigae, are for 
the most part quite unrealized by the speaker. The 
series of memory-pictures graveu upon the ocmsekmaoem 
give rise to the familiar series of movements and posiiioii% 
toul to the sounds associated with them, and yet we axe 
mmwaxe both of the psychological cmd of the fdt^dologioal 
part of the process. A phonetic training mvolves leansu^ 
to realize and recognise both of these afreets of atteiaDO& 
We ha>ve to bring the mental pictures and the lomlfaiit 
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oUJWSnwBlB axid posittoQs from the plane of onotmscioaa- 
mm or subccmsdoutnem to that of foil oonsraonsnesa. 
Meat people^ as socm as they think about the subject, can 
realtae mentiJly, the series of movements which are oeces- 
mrj to the pnmunciation of many of the familiar conso* 
Santa, such as p, I, and even k, though this is mme 
without (even silently) going through the actual 
movements themselves. But most untrained experimenters 
will probably find, at first, that they are unable to realize 
all, the series of movements required for the pro- 
rntmciatkm of evmi such familiar vowel sounds as (!), as in 
*2iee ’ (bi), or (5), as in ‘ saw ’ (s5). To assist in bringing the 
fcmiliar but unrealized processes of pronunciation into the 
realms of definite consciousness, the beginner may be 
recommended to pronounce some familiar sound aloud 
.several times, concentmting hie attention upon tihe move* 
meats which the vocsJ organs instinctively perform; then' 
to ‘ whisper' the sound, still closely observing the move-^ 
mmtta; thmi to go throu^ the series of movements silently, 
xmt even uttering the sound in a ‘ whisper''; and finally to 
reproduce the series mentally, without carrying out the 
movements at all. It will be seen that such an exercise 
esn rnily be carried out with sounds which are perfectly 
fiuniliar, and which the vocal organs can produce in- 
s4frietivriy through the existence of a clear (although 
aaboODacktofl) iiima(»y - picture. It fallows that the 
necessary and prc^per basis for phonetic tnuning is the 
timeiW ot the motker-tongu^ an d of that jWttCular 
t lteiwm of It which we aatuiauiy and ImDiiaaUy 
li^adidt^e«aiSemomnSnmew31SrT^3ral^ speaicer, or 
■0m 0bot^ jptmmdmtim was strongly c<doured a *pro. 
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vin^al acceaV to b^n the scientific study <» sounds hy 
consideritig first of lUl the sounds of some idetd * gtaada/rd' 
of English speech which were quite unfamiliar, and which 
he would almost certainly not reproduce accurately. 'This 
is especially true of Scotch speakers, who, ermi if they 
do not speak ‘ broctd Scotch^ hare in nearly all cases a 
strongly-marked Scotch speech basis, for which tbm% are, 
of course, good historical reasons. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that the student must cultivate a 
'phonetic conscience,' and study' the sounds of his own 
natural speech as they are, without attempting to change 
them or ‘ fake ’ them in any way. They are the only 
sounds which he is an absolute master of, which he makes 
instinctively and without taking thought, and they are 
therefore the only sounds upon which he can properly begin 
his observations. When he is able to analyze the moatal 
and physical processes involved in his own natural pro¬ 
nunciation, the student can proceed, being now a master 
of the power of analysis, and having gained some conscimiB 
control of his vocal oigans, to practise new series of move¬ 
ments, and thus to acquire new sounda 

From the above considerations, the reason for our 
reiterated insistence upon the importance of our own form 
of speech as the basis of scientific linguistic study will, 
perhaps, become more apparent. Anyone who has 
through the somewhat difficult mill of systematic lingoistie 
training can but smile at the arguments adduced against 
beginnhig with the native dialect by those who are com¬ 
pletely innocent of any real knowledge of what is umed 
cd:, or of tire methods whereby it alone can be aii^eved. 

The foct that the proceues qf speech uttenmoe &re I 
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i^amle^ wieoatciim u an impOTtant (met la view flie 
wbidit as we dull see hereafter, it has apoa 
ilie (inerium ^ nwad change. This &ot can readiljr be 
MfcmtoiBed by any b^;iimer who tries to realize meDtaUy, 
bi the mannm- suggested above, how he produce any vowel 
mmd which is fomiliar to him in his own pronunciation 
, of English. Such an attempt will at once brn^ the troth 
of Ihe foregoing statement home to the student in the 
most convincing manner. It is, however, just one of 
&ose essential general pirinciples, an ignorance of which 
^Rudecs unreal an^ fmitless any discussion of the important 
question of sound change, and of the closely allied con¬ 
ception of phonetic law. 

It is {aobably the too exdusn,) study of the literary 
form of language which festers the view, so often taught, 
fit at least implied in the teaching given, that speech 
is ddibmnte and conscious, and that the speaker, even 
vhm testing naturaUp and untrammeUed by conventional 
modeJt, definitely intends to pronounce in a certain way, 
whi^ he elects to use rather than another. 

Id writing, the whole proc^ is fraught with a certain 
deMberation, which is encouraged by the necessity of pay- 
mg atto||30D to the fonnation of the letters and the 
omeet 4||slliog, although even this becomes largely 
iortinctive long habit. There is in writing, however, 
« onuAaat ^ttentiem to literary form, a deliberate selection 
of words forme of sentence, which takes place fame 
to a finr Aater extent toaa b possible in any but the 
l)> ai||.si liiified land oi paUic discourse, and which b sdmost 
nhseot from liiiiiiliar and colloquid speech. 

M^.iabv it is ceatoia that the mtm»l speaker b 
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nxHSoiueioitt even of the pieoise acoustic effect of the 
flouads whidi he uses, while of the subtle and ddicate 
adjustments and co-oidinations of the vocal mechainsm he ! 
* is completely ignorant. He does not attempt, eraisdoasly 
at least, either to preserve or to modify any sound or 
syllable. 

The pronunciation of other speakers, which we may call 
the * speech environment,' certainly exercises an influence 
upon every individual. From others he learned his pro¬ 
nunciation to start with, and from those with whom he is 
brought in contact throughout his iife ue, in a sense, goes 
on learning so long as his sense of hearing lasts:—that is 
to say, the speech of the individual tends to approximate 
i to the average speech vf those with whom he is brought 
[into contact. This influence of one speaker upon another, 
which will be discussed more at length in another chapter, 
is, however, normally, unperceived by those who under¬ 
go it. 

The case in which a speaker^from Scotland, let us say, 
comes to England, and definitely and deliberately tries to 
get rid of his ‘ Scotch accent,' and adopts the speech of 
the South, is nothing against the general principle that 
the influence of one form of speech upon another is exerted 
unconsdously. In the case cited we have, to start wiih, a 
conventional and artificial preference for Southern naiher 
than for Northern English, and, further, what takes place 
is simply that the speaker chooses to learn another dialect. 
This diflers only in degree from the case in which a Dutch¬ 
man in Gmtnany elects to acquire and to speak Gmman. 

If it be true timt the language of every speaher under¬ 
goes, tinroi^bout hb life, a continuoiu mflumtoe from 
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wbom ho ctNaes b cootact, b irould aemi its 
tlw process cf 'aequiring' a kogtiage m* «w 
iHMtIi Ja netto comfilete, and which never ceases whSe 
B&^and btelligaice remain.. And this is, b a smise, iJte* 
case; but it is possible and useful to set a limit in thought 
to the period during which the native language is bebg 
acquired. Certably, as far as pronunciation is conoemed, 
we may say that, up to a pobt, the child is still ‘ learning * 
to apeak. Thme comes a time, however, when he has 
Biaatered all the sounds in use among those with whom he 
lives. Those with whom he associates most closely during 
Uns early period of life, may be considered as his ‘ speech 
paxents'—those from whom he learns. After this the circle 
of pefBODs with whom he comes in contact will, b all 
pv^iabiliiy, be greatly widened with advancing years. 
Die uhconscions influence of this growing circle of speakers 
affects hds pronunciation; but less and less so after the 
early years, for the reason that the individual has already 
‘ksamt’ his language, has formed his own speech basis, 
and has an indqxmdent existence as a speaker. There¬ 
fore the unconscious influence of other speakers upon the 
pioiiandation of an bdividual acts slowly, and is com- 
paratiyleiy riight afrer this first period. As regards the 
loihb^dyesof language, vocabulary and sentence-structure, 
fi bnife undoubtedly susceptible of unconscious modifl- 
Mt/Han lor a very mudr longer period. These aspacts of 
biw gttii^ are the expression of persmud culture and 
and naturally tend to become richer, mme 
i —.1— mope vMied, with the growth of dm 

^biAiiiy q^eerii riie bdividual is a part 
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wSjfm Imtoxj of tile langui^; ajod to, the {MroUeni (^tiie 
tiK^mnent of hu language by tiie individua], is part of 
^ g^eral problem of the developnoent of lai^uoge. 

For we cannot r^atd language as something whidb 
is handed im in a fixed and definite form &om one 
individual, and acquired in precisely the same form by 
another. It is changed, however inconsiderably, in the 
very process of tnmsmission, re-minted at the outset by 
the crucible of the new mind into whitii it passes, and tire 
slightly different physical organism, which performs afinsh 
the movements of speech. 

f Thus we see that the elements of change in language lie 
In the transmission from one generation to another, atal in 
|he essential differences which exist between individuals. 

' The conception of an absolutely uniform language, exist¬ 
ing even during a single generation, and in a single small 
commimity, is in reality a mere hypothetical assumption. 

Me shall now have to consider how far uniformity of 
speech actually does exist, in what way definite tendencies 
of change suise in the individual, why and to what extent 
these are shared by the community at large. 

* Note. —^In pursuing the study of the General Principles 

of the development of language, which are dealt with in 

this^id several subsequent drapters of this hook, the 
* * 

student would consult: 

SwmtT: Words, Logic, and Grammar, Trans. Phil. Soc., 
1875-1876. History qf Language, Dent, 1900. 
History (^English Sounds, Oxford, 1888. 

LonxMANS, AND ^ Loi^uags, 

LengBWns, 1891. 

5 
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{^ACti: Prmapim dor S^achgeschicMe. 

{An epoch>making book; has contributed 

to rorm 1be modern point of view. Most wiitera 
on Genmd Prindples at the present day draw 
their inspiration primarily £rom it.] 

Wecbssler : Gil^ a Lauigeaetze ? 1900. 

OsTBOFF AND Bbugmann : Voneorl to MorphohgiKhe 
UntertucJiungent Enter TkeU, 1878. 


Other wcmks will be referred to in the course of the 
fbliowing pages. My debt to all the above is very great 
—acknowledge it here—for the general treatment of the 
subjects discussed in the next few chapters. 



CHAPTER IV 
SOUND CHANGE 


By the phrase ‘ sound change ^ ia meant those changes in 
pronunciation which take place~in 


course of time. It is easy to convince ourselves that 


changes of pronunciation have occurred in English, for 
iinstance, in the last 200 years. Pope’s lines— 


‘ And praine th« easy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s strength, and Waller's sweetneos join' 


—are often quoted to illustrate the fact, home out by otiim* 
evidence, that the rhymes in his time were (lain—dzatn). 
Again, the same poet writes f 

' Fearing ev'n fools, by flatteren beaisgad, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged,’ 


where the lost word was undoubtedly pronounced (SblTdid). 
These rhymes at least illustrate the fact that less than 
200 years ago two English words were pronounced by a 
cultivated pmson like Pope, who frequented the best 
Engli sh society of bis day, in a manner which at the 
present time would strike people of the same standing a« 
strange, if pot vulgar. 

If we consider the written records of still earlier peariods 
of our language in the light of that method of inter¬ 
preting the old symbols which we owe primarily to the late 

67 1^—* 
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ih. JSu 3. Ellis, the dif^ermoes of pnUui^eiatiiH) vhidi vn> 
em idak to fe^ cortain existed betwe^ the iqpeedh of thert 
jpesiods and that of the pment day aie so great that, 
{Kitthig aside the other differences of vocabuloiy and the 
geoenJ ftructore of the language, we cannot doubt that 
&e English of King Alfred, of Chauora, and even of 
Shakespeare, would be largely unintelligible to us, if we 
were able to ‘ bold an hour's communion with the dead.' 

Jf this remarkable amount of change has taken plkce in 
a fhw centuries in the pronunciation of several generations 
of Ei^lishmen living in England, how much greater will be 
the de^ee of change which the pronunciation of one and 
the same language will undm-go in the course of several 
thousands of years among separate nations living in 
sndely rranote countries! We can form some idea of the 
possibilities of the extent of divergence from an original * 
form under these conditions if we consider the diversity 
whiih the same word exhibits in the various Aryan 
familie s nS speech. 

It might seem at the first blush improbable or impossible 
tibat SCTt .dfcfl»w. Gk. 6vfM$t Lab .^^twiw^ O.Sf. Gothic 

dmna, O.E. dfl-si, from earlier * dimgt (Eng. dmt) , can 
have anyfhii^ in common as r^ards form, and yet, anleas 
dm modem sciooce of Comparative Philology is entirely 
vdm and its methods fotile, sdl these words are merely the 
varkKaspffononciationB, developed in the course of long ages, 
of thesaefteorigind word or *root'among differeut branches 
of Arysnspeeih. In the case of the O.E. wmid dSti there 
w^hoa^ffexenceeff aoifix; lAt., Gk„Srat. and O.Sl. agree 
^.hftvh^an odghiid long S compared with a fhort, Imt 
elubheilii^ial vowd m (he otto languages; while the Gdthic 
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adiffer«it, but equally origiiia},£n*iB ofthe 
Towd; otherwue the above forma are completidy co^yte. 

It is proposed in this chapter to discuss hov, and fimm 
ivhat cause, the sounds of speech unde^o change. 

And first let us say that, although the phrase ‘sound 
change ’ is convenient and in universal use, it is, from the 
point of view of strict accuracy, erroneous. For we are to 
consider that a sound in itself cannot chmige; it is uttered 
and is gone: it has in itself no permanence. When wesay 
that the same sound is repeated, we mean that an identical, 
or nearly identical, series of movements of the vocal 
organs is performed, and that the same acoustic effect is 
produced as upon a former occasion. 

ppTmanent in Uttered speech—^that part, 

therefore, which is capable of a historical development— 
is the psychological element, those groups of memory' 
pictures upon which we dwelt in the preceding chapter. 

The pronunciation of the aaipe word in the same com¬ 
munity is different from one age to another; we say, 
speaking loosely, that in this case the sounds of the com¬ 
munity have changed. What has really happened is that 
e underlying memory-pictures of sound and movemmitB 
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yr&e in a former, and, in all probability, 


If this is borne in mind, we may continue to speak of 


licSMI 


jof mental pictures possessed by all the individuals of a 
ctnnmaiiiiy, the result of which is that a series of mtb^ 
twHons takes place of one sound for another, until tise 
Bounds actually pronounced a later geaeration m tile 
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scmsD cmmti 


differ widelj &t>m ^ose |»iaMKiiioed ott 
g«ietati<ni (t/. Wedissler, pp. S6, 87). 

Sf tbe pnmnociation of a language changes, it can 
he due to toe fact that the vocal oigans are used by the 
meoihm of a community in a different way at one period 
from what they are at another; the series of movements 
of the vocal organs, the positions which these assume in 
iq>e(d[ing, and therefore the underlying mental pictures of 
these, have beoa modified. 

We have said that that group of physical movements 
’ and those underl}ring groups of mental pictures which j 
exist at any moment among the members of a community 
constitute what is known as the ‘ speech basis.' 

An inquiry into toe causes and processes of sound change, 
then, is actually an inquiry into the conditions under which 
toe speech basis of a community is gradually modified. 

It will be convenient to consider the question, in the 
first instance, as it affects the individual, since the speech 
a community is obviously merely the collective utter* 
anoe of toe individuals of which it is composed. The 
idatirm of the individual to his community will be dis* 
cussed in the next chapter. 

All bodily movements which are the result of volition 
can only be carried out by virtue of the subcoirsoious 
memory • iHctore which they reproduce each time toe 
I actioi^ repeated. Until this memory-picture is formed, 

[ toe nf movemoits is uncertain ai^ imperfect. It we 
toke tile case of such a highly-specialized series of co- 
movmneiits as those necessary to ‘ cast a fly' in 
or of using a Ulliaid cue so as to produce a 
evidmit toat toese, like the oaiea of move* 
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of the vocal orguu which produce a speech socBod, 
can be successfully carried out as the result of con- 
stderable practice. In all cases the memory-picture murt 
be dear and definite. Now, it is evident that although 
a practised fisherman can generally throw a fiy so as to 
produce approximately the desired result—^in this case, 
that is to say, to put it modestly, at least in such a way as 
not to flick the fly off —he nevertheless does not reproduce 
in each successive cast precisely and absolutely the same 
smies of movements; there are variations in the d^ree of 
force, in the direction, in the curves described by the 
hand as it is raised and brought forward again after the 
line has been straightened behind the fisherman, and in 
many other ways too subtle to analyze. Yet each success¬ 
ful cast (successful in the sense indicated above) satisfies 
the person who performs the movements; he feels that he 
has cast his fly in the proper way. This merely means 
that, in spite of divergence, the series of movements corre¬ 
sponds to, and reproduces the memory • picture of the 
process sufficiently exactly for the diveigence not to be 
appreciable. A certain possible limit of deviation firom 
the memory-picture exists, within which the departure is 
unperceived. If, however, the divergence of the action 
from the memory-picture of this be too great, the fisher- - 
man is conscious of it, and feels that he has made a bad 
throw—a fact of which the loss of his fly probably adds 
farther confirmation. 

In just the same way, the actions of the vocal organs 
in speech, reproduce the memory-pictures approximately,! 
though not always exactly. Here, again, if the move- 
ment-soies deviates beyond a certun extent from the 
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• HitiUtlil inctuDe, divojgenoe u reocgidaed, putiiy 
1km aetoa} moBcalar BeosatioD, but more gmierallj ir^ 
noBOai of t&e divergence of the result from the memray- 
plotuce of the sound. 

^ ftit the memoiy-pictures themselves are not homo* 
pmeous, and composed of only one kind of impimion; 
for each repeated utterance of the souiul leaves its trace 
npcm the m^tal picture. Upon the mind is recorded 
ea<di divergence from the original picture—that is, a new 
tmpresfflon of a sii^tly different character is made. Of 
the vaiioas impressions recorded, the most recent are the 
deepest and most potent; so that in the course of time the 
i new imioessions outweigh the older in the memory-picture, 
jllius in time the aggregate of impressions result in a 
Wmory-picture which is of a slightly different character 
IroBt the old one. From this new memory-picture the 
same degree of unperceived divergence is possible, this 
{degree bdng always constant; but since the memory- 
[picbire itself has been modified, the starting-point of 
divergence has also been shifted slightly further from the 
original point of depuiure. 

! To ppt the matter in another way, if tlm change in 
pxmiiinciation is sufficiently gradual, if it not pro¬ 
ceed furrier than a certain point at a time, the individual 
does not perceive the slight riufting whidi has taken 
^ace^ and the imptesraon is unconsciously recorded. If, 
lumever, the pnmunciation at a given momant of utter- 
dnee is foo &r foom what the speaker instinctively feels to 
he the normall, he at once perceives the diffinancev and 
^emtecht'' the rmolt as a ‘mistake’ or a ‘riip tff t|w 
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of ^>eech and the habita of using then>, the jao* 
ntmdbtioD of each individoa] is oontmually liable to slight 
Tariation, and therefore, gr^uaUy,^to 
Variation in the speech of the individual is, according 
to the above statements, in the natural and inevitaUe | 
order of things. The speech basis is gradually modified, ' 
and with it the sounds change. 

This natural shifting of the speech basis is the cause of 
I all change in sound, when this is gradual and regular. 

Sound changes are conveniently divided into two main 
classes: Isolative Chane ea^ which take place independ^t 
of other neighbouring sounds in the word or sentence, and 
uninfluenced by them; and Comhmative Chang es, in whidi 
sounds are modified by others which occur in close 
proximity to them. Both classes of dumges depend j 
upon the shifting of the orga nic b asis of speec h. It may/ 
be well to give at once concrete examples from our own 
language of each kind of change. 

Isolative ChaagM.—Down to the end o{ the fifteaith 
centnry, or the beginning of the sixteenth, the long 
sound (u), whether inherited from Old English or acquired 
(in French words) during the Middle English period, per¬ 
sisted, so far as we cem tell, practically unaltered, unless, 
indeed, it was shortened by other comdinative factors. 
About the date above mentioned, however, in the South, 
and far North into the Midlands, (h) was gradually difdr- 
thongized by a process which we need not now discnss, 
until it reached, probably by the middle of the eig^lMi^th 
centoiy, its present sound of (ou), as in ‘homse^ 
‘g^rmmd' (ground), etc. Another isolative ^ 

oorapaamkively reomt origin is that of the rightaaktii- 
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(H) soBods to (A). Almost all (a) sounds -whiiSk^ 
j eeoat in Modmi English, as in *fatoer’ (faBa), *zatoer'^ 
(nfdSa), (kldh), go back to eightemith-c^tiiiy (£} 

soonds, the forms of these words in that century being 
<fiS58r, Tietor, klsrk). This change involves a gradnal 
retraction of the tongue from a low-JrorU vowel pcmtion 
to that of the lim-back, which has been subsequmitly 
raised, nearly everywhere, to the mid-back, the jnresent 
sound. It is curious to reflect that during part of the 
^eighteenth century the sound (d) did not exist in the 
'^standard dialect of English. Foreign words, introduced 
during this period, which contained (d) in the language 
from which they were borrowed, still retain the sound (3), 
which was then substituted for the original (d); thus 
^brandy pawnee’=(p3m). Sort, pani, ‘water’; and the 
l^acemames Cabul (K3bul) for Kabul, and Casimpore 
(Kinp^sJ). In the same way the now slightly vulgar 
pronunciation (v5z) ‘ vase ’ represents, no doubt, an 
m^toenth'century attempt at the French sound (vdz). 

An old-fashicmed pronunciation of ‘rather’ as (reito), 
whidi still obtains in America, and, curiously enough, in 
this ooimtiy also, amongst school-boys, though only as 
fbnn df peculuu emphasis, goes back to a different type, 
eig^itfienth-centuiy (reffm*), which can be shown to have 
exiitted ride by side with the type (raBsr). This form 
'mmt be still frtrther derived from a M.E. type, nH^Ser 
^rSBer )0 whereas our modern form (rdto) is from a MJB. 

the first vowd of which was fronted to (£) giving 
toisto)! in ihe rixtemith, and (riefiaar), with vowel- 
l^glhtoing bdfbie (8), in the seventomith iff eariy 
eesttaty. With the exception of ibis com- 
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lyostiVd leng&eaing, all the changra which the two 
M.E. types rc^r and rS&er have undergone are isolative 
in character. 

Combinative Changes.—The number of these in the 
history of English, as, indeed, in that of most language 
is very large. A few examples will suffice for the moment. 

The two words ‘cold' and ‘chiU' are both derived from 
the same root (although they have different suffix^), 
but different combinative factors have determined their 
respective forms. 

In O.E. these words appear as cold, an Anglian form, 
and iUle, a West Saxon form. It is the difference of the 
initial with which we are primarily concerned here. In 
‘cold,' from O.E. cold, from Gmc. *kaldar, the initial 
consonant, a voiceless back-stop, is the miginal consonant, 
and has undergone no change, being followed by a back, 
vowel; in ‘ chill,' however, the O.E. ciele presupposes an 
earlier, primitive Old West Saxog *ceaU, from a still earlier 
*lcceU, which comes from a Gmc. *katl-. In this case the 
original Gmc. back-stop has been fronted in West Saxon 
to a finnt-stop, which has developed into the Modem 
English ‘ch-’ (tj) sound. This is an example of the 
fact that in prehistoric O.E. a back-stop was fronted to a 
front-stop before a following front vowel—in this case (as) 
low-front. Wherever in Modem English what is popularly 
called the * ch-' sound (t{) occurs in words of native 
English origin, it is derived from an earlier k, frxmted, 
during the O.E. period, through the influence of a following 
original front vowri,—one that is, which was already front 
in the oMest English pmiod. 

Other examples this combinative frcmting of an 
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a«dto i thK»^ tlte infloeace of & £»Qowaiig firoat vowd 
ate: 0.£b ^(n)y Mod.E. ‘chin,' with which compare 
Mmm, O^. i^cene, an early loan - word firom Laim 
eogt^^ through an intennediate form, *kuteina. Ih this 
O.E. word the second k was fronted before the front vowel i, 
whmeas the initial remains a I»ck consonuit, because the 
following although also a front vowel, did not become 
so until the tendency for sudh vowels to affect preceding 
eonscmants had passed away. These processes will be 
described later on in more detail, in dealing specifically 
with 0.£. sound changes. 

Another combinative tendency which affects a lai^ 
number of words in O.E. was that to round hack vowel s 
before nasal g gwnnarjfji llius we have reason to know 
diat the 0.£. mOna, ‘ moon,' came from an earlier form, 
*mane, with the unrounded (4) (mid- or low-back) in the 
first pliable. It is probable that the vowel itself was 
first dightly nasalized, and this nasal (4) gradually tended 
to acquire a rounded pronunciation, just as the nasal 
vowel in en, an, in French, as in errant (dfd), is rounded, in 
the proBundaiion of most French speakers, sometimes to 
a very considerable extent. 

Now, it is clmracteristic of all tendencies of change in 

E undation, both Isolative and Combinative, that they 
in only for a period in the history of a language, and 
pass away. Thus, for instance, as we have seen at a 
time, tiie speakers of Old English tended to j»o- 
yxMmwsf badi ixmeonacts before front vowels more and 
Ihrwaid, untQ at last they were uttered as wholly 
■ fro#, omuonsnts. Kit tins habit died out, since we find f 
Bwdificatum of back cmuonants does not take 
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jdtce bdCbre tlioee front vowels which were devdoped by a 
later {nticess from earlier back vowels. We proaoimoe, to 
the present day, a back consonant in ‘ ^n,' and thoefcne 
can have no doubt that the O.E. word cynn, 'race,' 
‘family,' also had a back consonant (k) initially, although 
the next sound in the word, y (high-front-round), is just 
as much a front vowel as i in O.E. cin, ‘ chin.' But O.E. ^ 
in the former word was originally u, as we can see from a 
comparison with the Gothic Auni, which preserves the 
older form of the vowel. The O.E. ^ sound was developed 
by a fronting of original u, at a period at which thme was 
no longer any tendency on the part of English speakers to 
advance the place of articulation of k when it came imme¬ 
diately before a front vowel. 

v'According to the varying speech habits, the same com¬ 
bination of sounds is differently treated, not only in dif¬ 
ferent dialects or languages, but in the same language at 
diffment periods. The so-cal led Sound Laws, or Phonetic 
) Laws, therefo r e, are merely statements to the^eff^ tha t 
(at a given time, a g^en co mmunity tended to alter the pro- 
nunoiatira of such and such a sound, ot co mbinati on 
is ounds, m su^ and auyh a w ay- This, of course, does 
not prevent the same tendency arising, independently, in 
totally unrelated languages, or more than once in the same 
language. 

The problem of combinative changes is no less difficult 
than that of isolative changes. It is true that, in the, 
former case, the immediate phonetic or phyraologieal 
causes which determine the diange ore generally appuent; 
(but these causes are not of universtd operatim, as we have 
seen from the fact that difffermit languages, ox the saoae 
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lanyiMige At <iUi^tent periods of its history^ may treat tlie 
eoffibinat^n of sounds in different now leaving' 
it tioaltsed, now sdteting it in this way or that. 

This transitoriness of tendencies of sound chai^ has 
already been illustrated by those combinative processes in 
the history of English to which passing reference has been 
made, but further illustration may be useful to show with 
what varying foron they obtain, even among the different 
dialects of the same language. 

A good example of this is the process known as ‘ u-&- 
Umlaut,' which bega n in O.E.. probably early in the 
e ighth cen tury. Briefly stated, this process consisted in 
the developmmit of a vowel-glide after a front vgwel when 
a back rounded vowel follows in the next syllable. ** This 
vowel-glide apparently develops into a full vowel, which 
'coml»n£B with the preceding to produce a diphthong. 
Thus an original widu, ‘wood,’ becomes *v>f*du, tiren 
wmdu, whence wiodu in Northumbrian, and weoda (irudu) 
in Mercun and West Saxmi. 

The O.E. dialects vary considerably, both in the extent 
1 to which this diphthonging takes place, and also in the 
cmditimu which promote its occurrence. 
f In West Saxon, Nortimmlnrian, and part of the Eentidi 
area, at remains unaffected by a following u, o, a; in Mercian, 
the other hand, original ce, when followed by one cff 
these vowels, is diphthon^zed, first to <«*, au, aOf ao, et^ 
latter bdng the ordinary spelling. Thus in W.S. ami 
j^mitliiimtaian the {dural of figif 'ciq>,' ‘v^sel’ (ModJS. 

|a faith ffoot *faeith <nth un-frcmtit^ iff a; to a 
lw|lsma ^ following u, bat in Mercian /iatu. 
lliQia ^VDwds 4 and 0 are di{dithongiaed, to 0 
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«xteB^ in ail dialects, bat the ccmditicms ooder whicb tids 
oocuiB ate far more limited in W.S. Hun in the otfamr 
dialog; also u produces diphthongization much more 
readily in this dialect than a or o. Thus, after u, i be¬ 
came iu<^io<C.eo quite normally, no matter what the 
intervening consonant may be: cwieu, ‘living,' becomes 
aoeocu; widu<C.weodu (whence, later, c(tc)ucu, wudu), 
otherwise the vowel remains undiphthongized, except when 
If r, or the lip consonants intervene: sicol, ‘ sickle, from 
*sikulf nigun, ‘nine,’ fiom simi, ‘sinew,’ hnUu, 

‘nit’; but sweotol (and swtUol), ‘clear,’ from *smfytl, 
meolc (earlier miuluc), from *miluk, ‘milk,’ seq/on, 
‘seven,’ from *3itun, cleopode, ‘called,’ from *diupode, 
earlier clipode, pret. of clijnan, and so on. 

Under approximately the same conditions original e 
becomes eu, then eo : eofor, ‘ wild boar,’ from €bur, heorot, 
‘ hart,’ from earlier herut, heolstor, ‘ darkness,’ from earlier 
helustor; but regal, ‘ rule,’ an early loan-word from the 
Latin regula, fetor, ‘fetter,’ from *fetur, spread, frwn 
earlier sprecul, ‘ loquacious.’ 

It appears, from the above examples, that in W.S. the 
taidency to diphthongization did not arise when the inter¬ 
vening consonant was a point-teeth or back, unless to pre¬ 
ceded the i or e. 

In the Kentish dialect of O.E., on the other hand, i and 
e, and, in some early texts, ce also, appear to be dipbthong- 
rh»d, whenever u follows in the next syllable, whether w 
precedes or not, uid no matter what the nature of Hie 
consonant. Thus we find such forms as reogtd, 
* rule,’ hreogo, ‘ prince,’ from *bregu, freo^tb- (in names), 
Dfiun W.S. \mfr%tu-. Such Kentish farms as «do- 
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HMNMie,' * to take,' Jbrgeqfim (inf.), earikr ^diero i 

amd e aie di^thon^aed a foUowiog a, axt quite fbrdgn 
to W.S., wfakdi has vimamne, gie&n (also fiom *gv0a», 
a pxoceas peculiar to W.S. (p. 2B6). 

M&tsao and Nnrtkunibrian also diphthongize i and e 
fiedy; the foriner ae as well, but before a following badi 
OOBSonant (c or ff) the diphthong is ‘smoothed' or moo- 
f^thongi^ again, in these dialects, by a tendency whidi 
amae subsequent to the it-, a-, o-Umlaut. Thus in Mercian 
*doegim, dasgeu (dat. and noni.-acc. pi. of dag, ‘ day *} 
iqiporaitiy became *da"gitm, etc., but were subsequently 
OBOothed to dagum, dagos, which are the forms actually 
found in the piindpai Mercum text ( Vespasian Psalter). 

lliese processes of diphthongization did not arise, so for 
as we know, in any of the O.B. dialects before the begin* 
ning of the eighth or, at earliest, the end of the seventh 
omtuiy, and when once the above changes were complete, 
the qjeech haint which produced them died out, nevor 
again to be revived.* 

It mi||d>t appear that the problem of Combina^oe 
Cka^^ differs essentially from that of Isolative Change, 
mmt in the former case the ‘causes' can be discovered and 
dated, a^iereas in the latter case it is only possible to 
state that this or that change occurs, undetermined, how- 
umiikto for as we can discovor, by the nature of the 
sounds. But since, as we have semi, ilm 
Combinative Change depend fm* their effective* 
«aa the natural speech tendencka wludh bldain at 

* ht'VMrjr aeeoont, sad copious iUnstsatkm of evm; oisBS d 
sed CoiiddsslISve tound. Chaoge, w^ bs tsund in ¥00! 

C9i|«if<tneNlt BtoiitftigttM du Lanyags, Psiris, 1801. 
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DUNmeat tihroagfaout a community, it is evidmxt 
the real detomining 'cause' of this class of sound dunces, 
as of isolative changes, i8_tbe_^i£ecli..hasi6. It is tlm 
geomal ^bit of speech which produces anumg a group of 
spiers the tendency to a given treatment of a combiim- 
tion of sounds, no less than to that of the isolated sound. 
Some German writers {e.g., Sievers, in his PhoneHk) employ 
the terms ’■hedingt,'' or '■cauted^ sound diange for combina¬ 
tive, as distinct from ‘ uniedingt,' or ' imcauted,' for isola¬ 
tive change. These terms are misleading, unless it be 
clearly borne in mind that both classes of change axe 
ultimately caused or determined by the na tural ten^nd» 
which are inseparable from a given speech basis. It is 
only bv virtue of this that the pronunciation of a somnd, 
at a given moment in the history of a language, tends to 
be influenced by the surrounding sounds. 

We cannot explain the reason of the rise and passing 
away of these tendencies; we cw only shift the matter a 
stage farther tock, and say that they are inseparably 
associated with the speech basis of the community at thef 
mommit, and that, since this is unstable, so also the ten¬ 
dencies to variation most necessarily be in different direc¬ 
tions at different times and among different communities. 

The retd problem of the causes of sound diange, then, 
is put in the question. What factors determine the preciae ^ 
nature of the speech basis of a community at a particular 
period? If we could answer ^is question, we dtould sdlve 
the question which is involved in it, namely. Why do the 
speakers of a community show at one period a set of tati- 
dencies in pronunciation, a group of speech htdnts, which 
are qmte foreign to their ancestors or their descendant in 
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kter should be fw nearer thacn i*0 

IH^ ftt jneserat to solvii^ one of the most important prefix 
ItiAi ootmected with the evolution of speech. 

Many attempts have been made to account for the 
general fact that the sounds of language change, but mme 
axe wholly satisfactoxy. The simple question . What ^ it 
t hat modifies the speech basis of a commu ni^ ? remains 
unanswered, or, at best, only partially answered. 

Formerly all sound change was ascribed to the inhment 
laziness of men, who were said to be for pv<>r wfr^vinp after 
incieased ease of utterance. This was the view of the 
eminent philologist Schleicher {Deutsche Sprache, pp. 50 and 
followiog) and Whitney the Sanscrit scholar {Language and 
UeStadj^, 1875, pp. 42,48,aDd Li/e and Growth of Language^ 
1886, p. 49, etc.). It must be urged against this theory 
that ease and difficulty are very relative terms —famiKsg 
symda .being. aa-A.julj e..easY. unfamiUar . amiida. diffiadti 
and although a certain absolute difficulty might, perhaps, fa4 
asserted to edst in certain sound sombmaQons, they aae 
iteverthsless preserved in some languages. Some chang es 


whieh oecor in language seem to be in tbfe directkm rath er 
of i wfWM i w i thaw l e as effort . The n»l aaswer, howev er. 
i» *V lt flf f— or difficulty edsting 

c osnrn™*^ in the proiinn <^d;m of certain soco^ depm ab 
qppn their speedibawB. 

’^'~A!^dei& for is another popular expianatiem, 

eiuch formeiiy received the support of authorities^^a^.* 
Bo|^ Or., iqp. 7* 77, 9^ S74« etc.; YoeaMmut^ 


p^'iS, abo Sdmro', Geschkiae d. dmOtekm Spr^ 
ill. 1$6-|88. This suggestion must be at onee n^a^ 
reflect that pronundatUm chax^ gfadiidljrt^- 
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viiiwtlt the deliberate intention, (x evm the knowledge, of 
the speakers; and, further, that the deliherate alteration 
of pronunciation for the purpose of produ«ang a more 
beaatiftil effec t upon the ear would make sound change 
largely a matter of personal whim, which would result in 
endless diversity—to the extent of imperilling intelligi¬ 
bility—within the same community. 

The influence of Climat e was pressed by Osthoff {Das 
physiologische und das psychologische Moment in der 
SpracMichen Formenbildung, 1879) as a means of account¬ 
ing for the diversity of treatment of the same original j 
sounds among the various groups of Aryan speakers. 
It cannot be denied that clim ate, since it determines so 
largely the general mode of life, the social organization, 
and the bodily habits of a community, and originally 
possibly even the racial characters must also, to some 
extent, at least, affect the language. And yet the sounds 
of a language go on changing ^iroughout the centuries, 
while the people continue to live under the same dimatie 
conditions. It would seem more probable that climate 
might help to predispose the speech basis of a community 
in a new direction, if a tribe migrated from its original 
seat to 8 new and very different geographical area, but 
that when the climatic conditions had once produced their 
effect, or continued to produce them upon each sacceedii^ 
gmieration, they would rather tend to conserve than to 
alter the speech basis, unless, of course, some marked 
L chat^ of ddmate came about. At any rate, so £», no 
ispedfic sound change has ever bemi rdated, with o^tahity, 
^ any definite conditions of climate, and it seems as if 
|he most that we con say is, timt cUmate may emitrilnite 
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F |l» ^nodittce a speech baais which inheimtly tends to vaiy 
llci^ oertain lines, although the oomiecti<Hi between tin > 
I, two has never yet been shown. 

Damnsteter {La Vie deg Mots, 1887, p. 7) and Paa^ , 
{Chmgements PhorUHques dtt Langage^ 1891, pp. S30-SS5)' 
maintain that sound change is primarily due to the 
r 'mist^eB' and faulty imitation of the pronunciation of 
their elders by Silldren when learning to speak. This 
amounts to saying that children never perfectly master the 
sounds of their native langut^, a view which seems to be 
ocmiradicted by experience; for the grosser ‘mistakes' of 
diiidren are soon corrected, and at seven or eight years 
of age the normal child is usually completely conversant 
with all the sounds in use among the community in which 
he livea Besides, it is not explained how it comes abou t 
th*t aV the gpnpratinn make approxi- 

matfil y the sarn g imistakes'; or. in oThW word^' why, if' 
sound change has its roots in ‘ mistakes' of this kind, the 
pronunciation of a given community tends to vary on 
pactically homogeneous lines. It is, of coarse, true that 
languid dianges from generation to generation, in the 
very process, as we have seen, of being banded on , but this 
is because the rising generation begins, as it were, where 
the farmer leaves off; their speech is the reproduction 
of the most recent developments of thdr parents' speech, 
and thmefore, a sli^tly different starting-pmnt of 
deviation. Thna, if the norm of the parmats' speech he 
represeated by a, with a possible, unperceived deviation 
r^ptiesanted % a% the children’s norm will perhaps ba a*, 
y fth th " tange c^ poanlnliries of deviation, hdngmg ti>e 
There is also an elemmit of vaiiathm in the 
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&ct individuals are differently const i tuted, mentally 
and physically, so that the learner's speech can never be 
an exact reproduction of that of his parents. But these 
personal peculiarities in speech cannot, normally, exceed 
I the limits at which they ore recognisable. 

Lastly, in enumerating the various explanations {st>> 
posed, we may mention the fisctor which has been empha¬ 
sized by Hirt {Indogermankche Forschungen, iv.,pp. 36-45), 
and quite recently, and more fully, by Wechssler (Giht ea 
Lcadgesetzef 1900), as chief among the influences which 
modify the speech basis—namely, contact with fnri»igif 


The nature of this influence is easily grasped. In 
attempting to reproduce the sounds of a foreign language 
we inevitably, as has been already pointed out, attempt to 
imitate the strange sounds by uttering those sounds which 
are nearest to them, according to our own perceptions, in 
our own language. We never completely acquire ^e new 
series of movements^—that is, the speech basis of the foreign 
tongue—but tend to modify the sounds, according to our 
own familiar habits of articulation. Thus in time may we 
indeed acquire a new speech basis, one different iiom our 
own, but differing, also, more or less, from that of the 
language we are trying to speak. The result is nracticallv 




othe y^ Jf we conceive of this process on a much larger 
scale, as when two racra come into sodal contact and acquire 
each otha's language, subsequently the speech of one will 
predominate, that of the other dying out, with tlm result 
'tiiat the speech basis of the whole area occujned by ^ 
two groups of speakers has been shifted: first in the 
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nuMdihs the fereigaers, and tiieu, if these and tfarir 
deaceadaqts are really assimilated, so that the two races 
are welded into a single community, by the raactkHi of 
the new manner of speech on the old. In the primiti're 
wanderings of races the process of the incorporation of 
‘peoples speaking different languages must continually be 
going <Hi. 

^ The further question of how far racial characteristi cs ttil 
in moulding the speech basis, is also involved in the above 
hypothesis. Are we to add race mixture as a further in* 
fiuoioe on the language arising from foreign contact i 
It seems evident that such obvious points as the degree 
of thidcness of the lips, the length and general size of the 
timgne, the facial angle, the shape and size of the nose, all 
of which are charajcteristic dEcial features, must play a 
coDsideeafale part in determining the original speech bans; 
and there may be subtler points of anatomical structure 
whidi play a part, as well as the general temperament and 
natural bodily habit. 

|i But so far the anatomists have done but little to show 
the predse connection between the physicd structure of 
races md the speech basis therewith associated. 

In toe absmioe of precise knowledge it is, perhaps, safer 
to assume that, within limits, the speech organs are so 
adaptable tiiat an individu^ of any race can acquire the 
l|ieeto lu^ts of any other, provided his linguistic training^ 
^g|insiaB childhood, and that the structural differem ^ 
betw«s|i tile vocal organs of the vati^ races are of leas 
hppbrtance, im the whole, in determining tiie speech bans, 
toils tooK particular habits of usuig toe cngsm, whito 
^ ao^^toed 01 infancy by the uacomctous and hatioal 
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proem of learning the mother*tongne, understanding hy 
tiiis phrase the language which a child learns first 

It seems that a change in the spee ch basis need not 
i mply a modificati on in the structure of the speech organ s 
t hemselves, but o nly of the mode of usi ng thmn. 

At the same time, it is a reasonable inference that %e 
basis under normal c onditions, related to 
actual shape and structure^ ^-Abc-jargans of speec h, and 
therefore that the mote two races differ in physical type, 
the greater will be the differemxs in tbeucjaatui^ speech 
habit s. In this sense, the effect of foreign speaJeers in 
modifying the speech basis of a community, will be in 
proportion to the degree of separation between the 
two races. The more unlike one race is to another in 
temperament and physicifi type, the greater will be the 
difference between the natural tendencies of their speech 
organs; the more considerable, therefore, the modification 
which the language of each will undergo in the mouths of 
.rspeakers of the other race. 

The views of Hirt and Wechssler are widely accepted at 
the present moment, and there can be no doubt that the 
suggestion which they contain is a most valuable cme in 
explaining, for instance, the differences which exist between 
the several groups of the Aryan family of languages, or the 
different branches of the Latin tongues—Italian, Spani^ 
French, Provencal, etc., all of which have be«i developed 
&om closely-allied forms of popular Latin; but tim ex- 
planatimi does not always apply to the case where a single 
lai^uage in the course of its history develops, as we have 
seen is the case in English, quite different tendendea in 
succeeding periods, witiiout it bmag pmibk to show the 
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(^waiecijtni between these tendenci^ wd any specie 
dhaiaetimstic in otiier languages which have come into 
fiUltact with it by conquest or otherwise. It mi^t be 
nupntaimed that those well-marked sound change which 
thstin^ush Old English from the other West Germanic 
languages are, in some obscure way, due to the influence of 
native British speakers of Celtic origin, and later on of 
Scandinavians, and that the impulse to the sound changes 
which characterize the Middle English period had its 
origin in the speech of the Normans; but evmi if such 
a thecny could be substantiated, which is in the highest 
degree improbable, what foreign influence is responsible 
for the very considerable changes which have taken place 
If in English pronunciation since the sixteenth century ? 

A factor which has hitherto hsudly been considered, and 
whkh has certainly not b^n systematically investigated, is 
Occuifatim. There can be little doubt that the prolonged 
use of certain parts of the body in a particular way tends 
not only to affect tire form and function of the parts 
themselves, but also, indirectly, induces a certain general 
bodily habit. There are many such modifleations of the 
individual which affect the organs of speech, and may pre- 
di^ose tibe person concerned to a particular mode of using 
these. Thus it might be supposed that such work as 
swinging a scythe or ffail would develop the muscles of the 
chest and throat, in such a way as to affect the utterance. 
Agahi, the constant necessity to shout, which exists in 
noisy occapotiotn, such as that of the fisherman or sailtn, 
who. has to make lumsdlf heard through the ^rm, or that 
si blodcsmith or foctoiy band, who must make Ihrir 
vnh#xiso|ihove the dang ci the hammer o&theanv3,or1he 
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bom and clashing of machinery, can but produce a perma¬ 
nent habit of speaking loud, which may affect the quality 
of the sounds uttered. Another point is that in speaking 
from a distance or amid noise, certain speech sounds 
^ become practically useless, because they are inaudible— 
> namely, voiceless consonants, especially the stops. Under 
these conditions the vowels are all-important, particnhudy 
those of the stressed syllables. These remarks sure merely 
thrown out as a su^estion of a possible source of the 
modification of the speech basis. In any case, occupation 
can hardly be omitted from the forces which affect the 
development of language. 

Of all the abpve factors which, it has been maintained, 
modify the speech basis, none can be considered wholly 
sufficient to explain all cases; and, although we may admit 
that plimatp and foreig n contact- each and 

all play their part in determining the physical and mental 
habits of a community, we must also recognise that the 
whole question is still very obscure, and that at present we 
know neither the precise way in which speech is affected by 
these modifying factors, nor how any of them, while 
remaining to all appearance constant, can yet produce 
tendencies of change, now in this way, now in that, in the 
pronunciation of a single language. 

In fact, so fu as the history of a single language is con- 
cerued, which is spoken for a long period by the same race, 
in the same geographical area, and under identical climatic 
conditions, unaffected, for long periods at any rate, any 
alien language, it is hardly too much to say that, although 
we can understand why the pronunciation shonld indeed 
be lidbie to change, we can, as yeti fa™ no idea as to wlty 
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jwdb dfis JiiiM iurt. ito 

■jnt<ttn whidb, m » matter 

ariae at ojML JaM384-B^« to acothtt . 
tlie present, the words of M. Paul Passy(£%2w^Mmits 
Pkonitiquef, § 617) remain true: ‘£n somme, oe qoe 
noas savons sur les causes premieres des changements 
{Atm^qaes est bien peu de chose. Nous constatons que 
dans tel dialecte, k tel moment, telle ou telle tendance 
pliOD^qae pr^omine; pourquoi pr^omine-t-eUe, nous 
llignonmB, ou nous pouvons tout au plus le conjecturer.* 


CHAPTER V 


DIFFERENTIATION OF LANGUAGE: THE RISE OF 
DIALECTS 

Thx problem now before us is bow, from an originallj 
uniform and homogeneous form of speech, rthere are 
developed, in the course of time, innumerable varieties— 
dialects which differ in varying degrees one from the other 
in tesential features of pronunciation, and languages which 
ere so distinct that onlj the most aeexcbing bistocical in¬ 
vestigation can reveal their original affinity. 

We may say at once that there is no radical diflerence 
between a ‘Dialect' and a ‘Language.' From the momant 
that two forms of speech present what we somewhat 
vaguely call ‘dialectal' differences, which mark them as 
separate, the potentialities exist for infinite divergence. 
Under favourable conditions the two dialects may grow 
wider and wider apart, until not only are the two groups 
of q>eakm mutually unintelligible, but their common 
origin could never be suspected without the application 
of rigid historical and comparative method. 
t The distinction between a ‘ Dialect' and a ‘ Laz^^uage' 
>18 only one of the degree (ff diffeimitiation tmm the 
I original type. 

We have seen that the starting-point sormd chaz^ 
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pies in t%e individual speaker. A change in the iq>eedi at 
I a onnmuoity is the result of the tendencies of a host 


individuals. It has been pointed out that every individual 
differs slightly from every other; how, then, can we speak 
of a community possessing a homogeneous language? 
Further, we may ask. What is the precise relation of the 
speech of the individual to that of the cQQuminity ? 

It is as well to know clearly what we mean by the term 
‘community,' and it may be defined, for purposes of linguis* 
tic discussion, as^a group of individuals who, by reason 
; chiefly of the frequency of their social intercourse, natur¬ 
ally nse the same form of speech, and among whom the 
individual diflierences are so slight that they are inappre¬ 
ciable. ^ We speak of the ‘ community at large,’ generally 
meaning thereby all persons who live in these islands. 
But within this large group of human beings there are 
many smaller groups and sections of the community. 
#rhe smaller the social division, the closer must be the 
Ibond between the members of it, the more firequent and 
Hntiinate their intercourse. * Thus the inhabitants of a 
province^ county, or large city form a littk community or 
State themselves, whose members are to a great eatent 
indejmiMlent of, and shut off from the influence of, other 
counties and cities. Normally, the communication and 
opportunities for social intercourse of such a group of 
peoB^&aoag themselves are greater than those between 
wd the members of other similar groups outside 
Bnt even within the limits of the county w 
still smaller and m<m clc»ely knit comm onHaes 

P hi ffhe^lagttliii^ the hamlets indoded witUn tlm 
diiasum. The hamlets and villages, again, are 

i 
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made up of groups of separate funilies, and these, the 
narrowest uid closest of all divisions of society, consist 
individuals. 

In the strict sense, the limits of a speech community aiel 
comparatively narrow. Only such persons who, by virtucfU 
of their place of abode, and their occupations, and IhmD” 
general conditions of life, are brought into constant, ana 
more or less intimate social intercourse, can be said to 
constitute a speech community. In the country, the 
village is generally coextensive with the speech com- 
mimity; in large towns the population forms itself into 
speech communities in the narrow sense, on principles 
which are largely determined by class and occupation; but 
also to some extent by the actual distribution of the 
inhabitants throughout the various quarters and districts 
of the city. 

Among the members of the community, in the narrowest 
sense, there exist not only actual differences of pronuncia¬ 
tion, but also differencesjyf tendency—one individual tends ^ 
to vary his pronunciation in this way, another in that. 
But these differences of actual pronunciation, and of ten¬ 
dency to change, are usually so slight, that they are nn-| 
perceived, both by the individual himself and by the 
community among whom he lives. They arise, as we have 
seen, quite naturally, from the differences of mental and 
physi<!al organization; but they do not progress beyond a 
certain point, partly because of the unconscious effort of 
the speaker to re produce exactl y the sounds which he 
habituaUy hears, and partly because aodal intercours e, 
wherel^ the speech is acquired and handed on, no lesft 
the fact that all the speakers of the community are und» 



' i dentic al co nditiona of life, natundly oontedSsatei 

' la piodnee approadmately the s^e habits of mind and, 
> body, thetefore the same s peech bas is, and consequently 
same pnmunciaticm, and the same tendencies of chas^ 
is sdl the members of the community. 

The majority of tendencies of variation in speech habit 
sihich exist in the individual will be shared also by the 
! speech community at large, so that they will be strength¬ 
ened and encouraged by social intercourse. Those ten¬ 
dencies, cm the other hand, which are peculiar to the 
individual, and which are not shared by the community, 
will not gain ground, but will be eliminated. The 
strongest and most clearly marked of these individual 
tendenoks will be unconsciously suppressed, or, in some 
cases even, will be deliberately checked in youth, by the 
corrective ridicule of associates; others, which are not 
suffidoitly marked to be generally noticeable, either dis- 
iqipear naturally with the definite acquirement of the 
^>eech basis, or may continue to exist, so long as they do 
not devdop beyond the point at which they are recognis¬ 
able by the speaker himself and by his companions. Thus 
there is in every community a certain body of tendency 
srbidh is common to all speakers, and this develops, un- 
perueived and gradual, but also, for the time being, 
nadiecked. 

then, for the slight and unrecognised *difrer> 
anon whi<di eadst between individual and individual, we may 
say that tfab speech of a community, in the special sense 
I shove di4t>ed, is homogeneous for all practical purposes; 
•fiMdt 'aiHaVlIng for ^ elimination of the purely individual 
vrfakh do not jamp with the g«uand traid 
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0 peei^ luibit, we inaj finther say that all the a^nhen nf 

( sudt a community will tend, at a given time, ti> dumga 
thmr speech basis, and ther^oie their prononciatimi, in 
cme and the same direction. 

Now, it is clear that this uniformity of pronunciation, 
and this agreement in direction of change, presuppose the ^ 
existence of a community in the sense in whidi we have 
defined it—namely, under such conditions that all the! 
members have equal opportunities of intercourse with each 
other. If, however, this state of things be altered or 
upset, if circumstances arise which make this social intor- 
course less frequent, and less intense at any point within 
the community, or which create conditions in the mode of 
life which afiect the community unequally; then we can 
no longer r^ard the groups of speakers thus unequally 
affected, and variously circumstanced, as one community in 
the terms of our definition, but must consider that there 
are as many communities as there are centres of disturb¬ 
ance of the original conditions. We may regard the 
groups of speakers thus formed as isolated the one from 
the other, the degree of isolation being measured by the 
degree of interruption of the social intercourse whids 
formm'Iy existed. 

Now, when isolation occurs, which splits one community 
into two or more groups, the necessary oonditions ore 
present for the differentiation of the originally homc^ene- 
ous speedi into dialects. Each group will tend to develop 
its language along different lines, and the differmroes, 
slight enough in the beginning, may in time attain ocm- 
sidm:id)]fi proporticms. The reason why the different 
groc^ of speakers necessarily grow further and farther 
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tbdr laijgiiage is not difficult |o inxde^ 
;iittdd. We must insider that every individual Satundly 
tei^ gradually to diverge from the norm in speech so far 
as is po^ble within the limits already described. But 
Qi& question of which of his personal tendracies are 
allowed to develop, and which are eliminated, is deter- 
f mined by the general balance of habit and tendency in 
;the community as a whole. So soon as the constitution 
of the community is changed, the balance is upset, and 
tendencies which would before have been checked may 
now, among a smaller group of speakers find a wider echo: 
—that is, there is a larger proportion of speakers who 
share them. These tendencies, therefore, are confirmed, 
and may become general among the new and smaller com* 
mnnity. Again, tendencies which find encouragement, and 
[gain a firm footing in one community, are eliminated in 
! another. Of course, unless the isolation be complete, it is 
probable that all the groups of speakers will still have 
certain lines of change in common, and will also agree, as 
brfore, in suppressing, for the most part unconsciously, 
certain other tendencies. 

/ 1 The fimnation of dialects depends, then, upon tlm 
devdtqpment of difierent groups or series of tendencies 
among communities which are isolated one from the otimri 
TlK^tent to which two or more dialects differ from, or 
agree With each other, in fostering, or eliminating, this or 
tendency to variation, will depend upon the d^ree 
vi ooffipkteness of the isoiation of several com- 
ihunlfles. 

' We may now properiy inquire what me the chief factors 
, or modes of interruption, of social intmrcomnK^ 
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udiiiii ^lit up a comraunitj and give rise to dialectid 

/difiiexcnoes. 

We may divide human society into groups of incieasii^ 
size: tbe Family, a group of individuals naturally asso¬ 
ciated together by the fact of common parmits and a 
common dwelling-place; the Hamlet or Village, or group 
of Families; the Province, which includes numerous 
villages; and the Nation at large, which embraces — 
Provinces, Villages, Hamlets, Families, and Individuala 

Each of these divisions, while it typifies characteristic 
modes of isolation of group from group, necessarily in¬ 
volves also a characteristic association of the members of 
each group. Individual is isolated from individual, even 
in the same family, as we have seen, by slight differences 
of mind and body. These are the psychological and i 
physiological, or Organic factors of isolation. Among 
them we may also consider differences of Age and of Sex. 
Family is separated from Famiiy^by the barriers of Occupa¬ 
tion, Class, and the fact of living in different houses—these 
we may call the Social factors; Hamlet or Village from ' 
other Hamlets and Villages ^ the geographical features 
of the country—varying distance, rivers, mountain rang^ 
forests, moors, or lakes, and by what we may call Political 
conditimiB. These are the geographical factors, whith, of ^ 
coureiriDclude also the Political, Social, and Organic 
factors. Province is isolated from Province, and Nation 
&om Nation, by the same kind of factors, only they are 
naturally intensified as the geographical separation becomes 
greater, until this often involves the further factors of 
Climate, S oil, t he general mode of life, Religion, and Raro 
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(mr Social divisions, tlie more {lowg^fti}, 


and complete becomes the mode of isolation whidi is 
asSNidated with itf A community may gradually spxead, 
by a fanoess of natural and steady increase in nnmben, 
larmr an immense area, until the outlying fri^;m of popn- 
bdion attain to so great a geographical severance from the 
miginal centre that they reach an altogether diffment 
soil and climate. These may involve a total change in 
mode of life and in the whole fabric of Society, and con- 
Itact with new and veiy different races. On the othep 
hand, instead of the gradual spread of the population 
over wide tracts of country, the same results may be more 
rapidly, but just as completely, attained by a section of 
I the community moving off from their original seats, and 
«.|Btoceedu^, within a comparatively short space of time, to 
a remote geographical areeu 

It will be readily recognised that the Geographical 
I factors are the most powerful of all in the differentiation 
, of speech, since not only do they involve the compete 
isojation which results from a total severance of all social 
iuteteourie, thus including, in a very thorough form, a}| 
tiuit group of factors whi<h we have called the Sod^ 
group, but they also expose the speakers to new condjiadns 
of Soi l abd Climate, and all that follows therefrod, and 
I in this ^y ate active in modifying the physiced and 
! menti^ oigauization, and therefore the speech basis. As 
we have i^peatedly insisted, the speech basis of a people, 
even whdA ^ue living under the same conditions a 
ioi^ of time, tends to vary; but this procem is 
ip^iy liast^ied and intensified if th<s community be 


«to 8u<h diaaged conditions of life and such 
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dS^ent outward surroundings as those to which it is 
exposed by migration to other climes, far-distant lands, 
and among alien peoples. We can observe how great are 
the differences in speech in a single large town between 
the difoent classes—the Public Services, the Professions, 
Commerce in its various grades, the Artisans, the Slum- 
dwellers. The isolation between these groups is Sorial . ^ 
partly the natural result of difference of occupation, partly, 
also, due to the more artificial barriers of Class or Caste 
which are closely associated therewith. Originally, [wob- 
ably, the same, the divisions created by Occupation and 
by Class are now distinct in nature, although they cross 
each other and overlap at innumerable points. 

But with all its differences of dialect, the speech of one 
large town, taken as a whole, may appear almost homo¬ 
geneous, if we compare it with that of another town in the 
same country which is a few hundred miles away. Such 
towns as Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, all possess a 
number of what we may call class and occapational 
dialects, but the differences between such dialects are 
comparatively slight, by the side of those differences which 
will appear from a compariscm of the speech as a whole, in 
each of the cities mentioned, with that of the others; that 
is to say, that those speakers from Glasgow who dider most 
widely amongst each other, will have far more in common 
in their several pronunciations, than they will have wifh 
any speakers from Liverpool or Bristol. This statemmit 
does not, of course, include speakers of Standard EngU^ 
in these cities, whose speech is not appreciably modified 
by tibe Begional Dialect. 

The social conditions at the present time are so comples: 

7—a 
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froin tile inhabitants of smali oountiy village^ 
^tiii^Baliy no individual can be regarded merdy as the 
membra of a single community. From his position in 
society, the nature of his avocations, and the place of his 
abode, almost every one belongs, from these different points 
^ view, to several communities; he is brought, with 
varying degrees of intimacy, into relations with people of 
eveiy class, engaged upon all manner of employments, and 
coming from widely different parts of the country. The 
’result is that the speech of almost every individual, unleas, 
indeed, as we have said, he lives continuously in one small 
country village, where the social circle is extremely limited, 
and whrae communication with the outer world is incon¬ 
siderable and infrequent—the speech of every individual 
'does not represent a uniform dialect, as spoken by any 
single class or community, but is, in reality, a compromise 
between the characteristics of several different dialects. 
Cmisider the case of a wealthy merchant or banker. He 
spends part of his time in the dty, where he associates 
with persons employed in business similar to his own, some , 
(ff them his equals in education and social status, others 
belmigiug to a different social class, and therefore, often, 
to a very difierent speech community. Our banker or 
mradiant has bemi at a Public School, and at a University; 
he has s]ient, perhaps, some years in foreign travel as part 
his gcmerid training; his wealth enables him to reside in 
Ltmdoa |eir part of the year, and also to live in baronial 
frudikm la the country for the other part. Outside his 
of business he assodates with his fellow mercbaiit 
, but idso witii men of the liberal professioie, witii 
, members of Parliament, military me% couatty 
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genileoteQ, peasants, and peers. It is impossible to dassify 
such a maa mmrely as either a city merchant, a man abent 
town, a University man, or a country gentleman. He is each 
and all of these in turn; he belongs to several communities 
at once, and his speech inevitably bears traces of his contact 
with, and sojourn among, every one of them, though one 
or oUier will preponderate in determining his mode of 
utterance. It is probable that in the case of our hypo¬ 
thetical merchant prince, the speech of the more dis¬ 
tinguished classes, among whom he moves as am equal, will 
to all intents and purposes be his, especially if he has been 
familiar with it from childhood; but he will not entirely 
escape the influences of the other class, occupational, or 
regional dialects with which be is brought into contact. 
In fact, every speaker of the ‘ standard ’ English dialect is 
subjected to the same complex linguistic influences, and his 
speech necessarily bears traces, however slight these may 
be, of other forms of English, whether they be the dialect 
of a class, of a province, or a blending of both. In the 
same way, no provincial dialect is completely uninflumiced 
by standard English on the one hand, and by neighbouring 
local forms of speech on the other. 

It is a remarkable thing how comparatively homogeneous 
the stuidaid English dialect actually is, and how this fimm 
of our language may be heard, with a uniformity of pro¬ 
nunciation and intonation in which minor differences 
appear to be merged, in the mouths of the educated..upper 
classes in all parts of the country. 

This degree of uniformity is due to the free intermixture 
of all people of a certain amount of wealth, which is 
rendered possible by the facilities of modem locomotitm. 
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^Bhi« pmoNB of uaificatioB u bej;w st I2u»e> gmA 
^-plaoes for the wealthy youth of Engiaod-^llie 
S^ods fmd the older Universities. 


?|^ *Ilus linguistic infl uence »fhrther carried to all classes of 
/ populaticHit in every nook and comer of England, by the 
, tiergy, and to a lesser extent by the national sdioolmaster. 
Hie fsct is that never, under any social conditions, 
whether these be the most simple and primitive, or the 
lOiBst complex imaginable, is the isolation of any group of 

t i^ieakers from outside influences absolutely complete. The 
members of a small linguistic group or community may— 
hideed, do—enjoy a far greater frequency of intercourse 
among themselves than do any of them with the members 
of communities outside. In a primitive state of society it 
Is difficult to draw a distinction between the Homestead, 
whidi includes the members of one family and their 
dcfMndents, and the Hamlet. But the influence of external 
omnmunities, too, roust of necessity be exerted to some 
extent—-directly in some cases, in others indirectly. Thus, 
t no dialect can possibly possess absolute uniformity, for the 
leacternal influences do not aflect all the members equally. 
Hew and * foreign'' tendencies are acquired by some 
■ambers and not by others. 

A group of flimilies who reside in proximity, in the 
■sme hamlet, (m: even the divisions of one and the same 
humfy) may represent so many separate communities. 
Tlie isolatimi of mie such family or division fimn another 
maynotpl great,bat it is sufficient to allow of ^uh being 
ttufiject io slightly dilfereut extmnal speech inflomioes, or 
-HWMs^Jin a d^^tly diffiermit way to the same influence, 
t mny aeqdw tins peculiarity ftotn the speahmn 
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of 4 tuither village, while another family takes on quite 
a differaiit habit or tendency. If we took as a test the 
possession, or the reverse, of these particular habits ^ 
speech, it would be necessary to classify the two fiunilies 
as forming two slightly distinct communities, speakii^ two 
slightly different dialects. On the other band, the points 
in which there was linguistic agreement betwemt tiie 
families of the same village would be far in advawse^in 
number and degree, of those in which they differed; sO 
that, bearing in mind the actual facts, we should be justified 
in asserting that the dialect of the village or homestead 
was uniform, in the relative sense that the members of that 
particular village community showed a greater linguistic 
affinity with each other, than with any other group or 
groups of speakers. 

It is in this qualified and relative sense, that we speak iff 
the imiformity and homogeneity of Primitive Aryan or 
Primitive Germanic speech. We cannot conceive of any 
considerable collection of human beings whose speech 
should not present at least that degree of dialectal 
differentiation, which must exist between the different 
fiimilies or households that make up the community as 
a whole. The t^o principles—individual variation and 
collective unity—are for ever contrasted in language. As 
Paul has said (Prtneipten, p. 55), it belongs to the nature 
of language, as a medium of social intercourse, that the 
individual speaker should feel himself to be in agreemmit 
with his fellows. 

Divergencies which originally arise in a single family 
may, in time, spread to one or more other families, and 
thotce to tlm whole tribe. If a group of closely allied 
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litdS^ies move off fiom the rest of the tribe, and m^rate 
to a distant ar^ the slight peculiariti^ which in Iheir 
s^ts differentiated their speech from that of 
thmr fellow.tribesmen may form the starting-point for 
diveigencies of considerable magnitude. 

It is possible that the beginnings of the dissimilar 
tmidencies among the various Aryan languages in the 
^watmmit of lip-modiiled back consonants, and of the 
* pnlatalized' or partly-fronted conson6mt8, may have arisen 
’as slight dialectal divergendes within Primitive Aryan itself. 

It is important to realize that the gradual dying out of 
the old local dialects, which is at present going on, and the 
leveling up and down of speech, throughout our own 
country, to a type which appears to oiler but an insig- 
'inifieaat degree of variety, is not a purely natural process. 
There is no natural tendency in a language which is 
already differentiated into various dialects, to become 
imifcnn; nor do the impulse towards divergence become 
weaker with the growth of dvilization, and the spread of 
educatirm. The phenomenon which we are witnessing 
in England to-day, is that of one dialect being gradually 
substituted for others, That such a substitution should 
occur is pot a new thing in the history of language; it 
depmids in our own case upon the prestige of the en- 
cnMcfaii^ dialect, as well as upon social conditions. The 
degree of unifcmnity with which the standard dialect is 
ow.a large area, depends upon the extent to which 
tlm of geogm|diical and sodal isolatirm cur be 

nmakmied. At the present day, this is undoubtedly effia^ed 
torn Wtsia extent, partiy by the mixturecdasses, whhh 
mt isoeitd intern, partly, also, by the gpeiftt 
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cbvelo}HneDt in m^s of communication between different 
parte of the countiy, which has ^en place during the last 
fffty years, chief among which we must, of course, place 
railway extension; but we must by no means disr^aid 
the influence of the bicycle and the motor-car. 

Still, it is easy to over-estimate the degree of tmifor mity/ ^ 
which exists in English speech, and a minute investigation | 
"by a trained observer, will reveal differences which are very! 
real, but which easily escape the notice of the untrained ear.l 

The need of a uniform international language has of late 
years been forcibly urged, and to-day there are probably 
many thousands of persons all over Europe who can speak 
Esperanto. It is interesting to speculate as to the 
pro)}able future of this movement. From what we know 
concerning the changes of languages, it seems probable 
that if this artificial language were resdly to become 
firmly established in all the dvilized countries of the world, 
it could not long retain a sufficient degree of uniformity, ^ 
either in structure, or in pronunciation, to serve the purpose 
for which it was originally created. At the present 
moment, there is a conventional pronunciation which can 
be approximately acquired, with fair ease, by the natives of 
most countries. But, already, every speaker must neoes- ^ 
sarily modify the sounds in a certain way, in accordance ( 
with the speech basis of his mother-tongue. Thus an j 
Englishman will diphthongize (5) and (e) to (ou) and (»}; 
a Russian will make 6 into (5)—that is, low-back-teose- 
round; a Swede will either over-round this sound, (o), till 
the efihct produced upon foreign ears is that of (11), or will 
attempt to reproduce it by (o). Again, such a sound as 
(ii), high-badc-tense-round, will be made by the Swede 
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]u^-&t-toue'ioaQ(l or the mid-back-teose- 
over'nnKidedi and by the Frenchman mto a high-back'- 
tmiae-iound with considerable advancing of the tongue; a 
Welriunan will make (5) and (e) into (5) and (f), and so on. 
Hub for a banning. But when once the language has been 
learnt, and has become a traditional form of speech, as is 
presumably hoped by those who advocate its use, its sounds 
’ will develop on different lines in every countiy, since, as 
they will be identical with the corresponding sounds in the 
jiatis% language, they will, of course, follow precisely the 
same path of change as that which these pursue. Thus , 
we should expect that in a few generations Esperanto will 
be different in each country, so far as the sounds are 
ooncemed. Added to the difficulty of diffusing^a nhiform 
isound system among widely-separated peoples, each speak¬ 
ing a distinct language of their own, we must further 
crmsider the equally formidable difficulty of preserving a 
uniform system of accent^ including thereunder both stress 
and in tonat ion. Ft^chmen will never, as a nation, acquire 
a system of strong stress on certun syllables of words, 
witii weak stresses on the others, such as exists in Italian 
the Qermanic languages. A very slight error in the 
dirtributifm of stress is sufficient to make a word unin- 
telligiUe. The present writer has repeatedly heard a 
Ikmuhman pronounce the wmd ‘literature'' (Bt4ratjur) 
instead of (IftsratSa) or (Iftrotja), with the result that a 
gronp of Englishmen who were presrat, were completely 
baffied as. to what he meant. The same Fren<hman also 
i^poke of &e worics at (bemdrtSau), whom the writer tocdc 
fio be a Cpdnese Mitfaor, until it appeared from the omi- 
|h»t Mr. Bmnard Shaw (bXimd$!f) was referred to. 
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It is dHBcalt, at present, to see how divergentnes of this 
kind can be avoided, in the pronunciation of Espercado ; 
and if they exist, not only will the new language 
lack uniformity from the beginning, but the subsequent 
divergencies in the different countries will be all the 
greater from the fact that the starting-points will be 
diverse to begin with, and tbe tendencies which mould tl^ 
future destinies of the various forms will be different in 
each case. It may be argued that the facilities of inter¬ 
national communication are rapidly developing, that the 
geographical isolation between even the mutually remotest 
countries of the world will, in time, be no more insuperable 
than that between the North and South of England at the 
present day, or again, that the increaised use of telephonic 
communication may make it as easy to converse with a man 
in St. Petersburg as with one in the same room. We must 
admit that progress in the utilization of steam, electricity, 
and mechanical contrivances generally, has done much, 
and will doubtless do yet more, to break down the isola¬ 
tion imposed by distance; but this can never wholly 
disappear—nothing can ever make social intercourse 
between persons who habitually live hundreds of thousands 
of miles from each other, as easy, intimate, and frequent as 
that between individuals living in the same village, or 
between communities separated only by a few miles of road 
or rail. Thus, while the differentiation of language mayj 
become increasingly slow, the process must always continue, i 
The general structure, the word-order, and form of the 
sentence in suth an artificial language as Esperanto must 
of necessity be profoundly affected in the differmit centres 
in whidi it is cultivated, by the native idiom, sonce these 
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^«» no models, as in the case of Latin, to serve as giu^s. 
Latin is no longer susceptible of developmmtt, so long as 
the classical models are followed; it is crystallized once for 
all, and any departure from the old usage is jealously 
avoided. Nevertheless, in the Medieval Latinity the 
language is so far a living and traditional instrument of 
expression, that it was variously affected by the native 
dialects of the different countries where it was written, so 
far as structure and idiom are concerned. Immutability 
in speech is inconceivable, so long as it remains a living 
^ expression of thought and emotion, which has its roots in 
the national consciousness. A language can only cease 
I to (hange, when it has ceased to live. Change is the 
‘ necessary penalty which is paid for life, by any form of 
speech. If Etperanto^ so it would appear, ever becomes 
a living languc^, it will change, and change in different 
ways among different groups of human beings. In this 
case it will no longer serve as a means of international 
commonication. In fact, this purpose can only be teedized 
if E^ipmmto never actually quickens, but always remains 
a mere artificial and lifeless collection of words, pro- 
tMMmced according to carefully-drawn roles (which must 
he leaiut afredi by each speaker, and rigidly adhmred to), 
and built up into sentences according to roles upon which 
all tile EtperawiitU must agree. In this case, doubtless, 
it will be possible for students from all parts of the world 
to hold with much other a kind of restricted intercourse 
both by word of mouth and in writii^. The interestii^ 
and curhras point will be, that frmn time to time, the 
natoxal 4evd(^ment8, which are bound to creep in iritii 
^(httoniiveinsi^ will need to be deliberately saj^xnaaed by 
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dHigras after amgress, as the hereaes of the mx\y Church 
were the Councils. 

Such is what might be expected^ from what we know of i 
the differentiation of language, to happen to Esperanto, as > 
to any other living form of speech, which has a wide 
geographical diffusion. 

In the last chapter we dealt with the way in which the 
language of an individual changes, and also discussed 
briefly the various determining causes of sound change 
which various writers have suggested. The present diaptm: 
has been an attempt to show how, when factors come into 
play which bring a group of individuals into close social 
relationship with each other, and at the same time cut 
than off from other groups of speakers, sound change, 
which is natural and inevitable, in the speech of all groups, 
yet takes place in each group along lines more or less 
different. It has been said that the origin of this differen¬ 
tiation, was the fact that in each group of speakers a different 
set of tendencies gets the upper hand, while each group 
also, unconsciously, eliminates on different principles. The 
various interplay of individual tendencies produces, in each 
community, a net result which is special and characteristic. 

The relative agreement and homogeneity in the speech 
of the members of the same community was attributed to 
the unconscious subordination and elimination of idiosyn¬ 
crasies, and the approximation by the individual of his 
speech to that of the average of the community. It has 
been further repeatedly pointed out that the line of devdop- 
iwait followed by the pronunciation of a community, is 
defonaised by the particular line of gradual sh ift i ng of the 
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lMUBB,aad its turn is the nnilt; of acoml^im' 
f$<im of those general Actors already r^aed to. A few 
words may be m place here as to the part which these 
ftctors play in the speech of the community conindeied as 
«D association of individuals. It is well to observe that 
a given set of factors—the Climatic or the Occupatiottal~- 
may, and often do, affect, directly, and equally, all the 
individuals of a community; but it must not be foi^tten 
that this is not necessarily the case. In the case where 
the modifying influences of occupation, for instance, act 
directly, and to the same degree, upon a whole group of 
iodividuak it is natural to expect that the results, allow* 
ing, of course, for the differences of individual temperament 
and organization, so often insisted upon, will be the same 
for all—that is, that the whole group will undergo the 
smne kind of modification of the speech basis. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
modifying factors may operate by affecting only a few 
lislNriSmS'WiTgioup directly, and that the results of this 
direct inflimnce iqson their speech may, throu^ social inter- 
crntfse, gradually qiread to ail the other members, although 
majority oi them have never been directly exposed to 
that particular source of modification which induces the 
dba^e in the spee<h basis. Thus, in the speech of the 
individiiB^ it is possible, theoretically, to distinguish on 
the mne hmul, those alterations of his speech basis which 
sue the retsult of the direct modification of his habits of 
iqieech, o( of the actual organs themselves, by external 
Action, sBch as occupation, climate, ete.; and on ^ 
other Ihttse whirii he acquires by ^ unocmsouras 
iwil fairip n other ep&Aten. A single hi^ridad idghf* 
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imder £ftvourable conditions, be the originator of fta~ 
reaching modifications in the speech basis of a 
community. For tins to come about it would be neces* 
sary that the peculiarity gained ground, in the first 
instance, in a very restricted community, such as a family 
in which the individual, perhaps as father or chief, had 
considerable influence. Thence the change might earily 
affect an ever-widening circle. The smaller the social 
circle involved, and the more limited its relations with 
larger divisions of society, the less chance there is of the 
purely individual peculiarities being swamped and elimi¬ 
nated by the speech of the majority. Such considerations 
bring home to us how complex may be the question of the 
rise of this or that departure in a language from the 
former speech habit; since, although, by the time a 
linguistic phenomenon comes under the observation of 
science, it may be wide-spread, and appear in a whole 
family of languages, it may, neve^eless, have had its 
origin in a remote past, in some obscure and subtle 
influence exerted upon a very small speech community. 

It is probable that in the history of a language diflerent 
groups of factors co-operate, with varying force, at diflermit 
periods—^now one group predominate in influence, now' 
another. But at present our analysis of causes does not 
enable us to do more than suggest in a general way, the 
probable nature of the modifying factors at woric; we are 
f<»r the most part unable to see the precise conneetioii 
between the eflects which we chronicle, and any specific one 
of the possible causes which may have produced them. 

Before emiduding this diapter, it may be appropriate 
to say someihiog the conceptimi of * Lam ^ Sound 
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‘Pl oWgfic La m,'' or * Sound Limt» as they a>6 
'Vsitoudj cdUedy w]iidi j^ya so importfuat a part in aiodcim 
'hiatorioat linguistic study. 

The j^uase is used to express several slightly different 
ideas, but, reduced to the simplest fbrm^a sound law is 
merely a statement of the observed facts of pronunciation 
of a given language at a particular period. | The state¬ 
ment that at the present day in the South of England the 
ir-8ounds have no trill, but are varieties of a weak point- 
open consonant, is a sound law. This is the simplest 
form of sound law. Again, we may state more precisely 
the phonetic conditions within the word or sentence, under 
whidi a sound occurs at a certain period in the history of 
a language, as Vhen we say that the definite article in 
English has the vowel (I) when stressed: * he is fAc one man 
I want to see ’ (hi tz til wan msen at wont to si)— (i) when 
unstressed, before a word beginning with a vowel; (o) when 
unstressed, before a consonant. Both forms are shown in 
*the earth is the Lord’s' (ti« tz So l3dz). If we compare 
^he ibrm of a word in more than one period of the same 
e, we often note tiiat the sound which was pro- 
in the earlier has been replaced by another sound 
in the later period. The statement that O.H.G (u) has 
* become,' or been replaced by, (oa) in Mod. H.G.—c.g., 
OJf^. miU, Mod. Ger. tnous—^is a sound law which is 
by historical gramnuu'. Lastly, we apply the 
law' to the facts of differentiation revealed 
I (iomparisoa of the forms of the same word in mtne 
^ie cognate language. The result of comparing 
Sodtm, *• hotidied,' Gk. itcarovt Lat. etidtmf Grthic 
osdmtas, is that we can formulate the 
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ta!w tlmt a certain original sonnd> which we will for tiw 
moment call x, has become g (5) in Sort., Je in Gk. and 
l^t., h ( = x) ™ Gmc., 8Z ( = J) in Lithuanian. 

This inquiry into the pariicular series of substitution of 
sounds, or ‘ sound changes,' which occur in languages at a 
given moment in their life-history is a very important 
part of the modern science of language in its historical 
and comparative aspects. This branch of inquiry, known 
as Phcmological investigation, is at the base of all scimitific 
linguistic study; and the reason for this is obvious when we 
reflect that unless we know the habits and tendencies to 
change which characterize a language, or family of languages, 
we cannot identify, with any degree of certainty, the same 
word in the various forms it may assume in different ages 
and in different languages. Until we can take this pre¬ 
liminary step, we cannot profitably compare the forms of 
one language with the cognate forms in another. We 
could not know that Irish ituc was cognate with Latin 
piscw and with English unless we knew from other 
sources that initial p is lost in Celtic, but becomes f 
in Gmc. 

We have repeatedly insisted in this and the foregoing 
chapters, that change in language takes place unconsciously , 
—that tliwe is nothing arbitrary or whimsical about it.| 
It has been said that each speaker can diverge to a certain’ 
extent from the norm in pronunciation without the diver¬ 
gence being apparent to himself or his fellows. Hus 
means that every speaker has a certain group of slight 
varieties of sound, upon which he rings the changes, all 
of which, in his consciousness, to his muscular seasaticms, 
andi to his sense of hearing, represent one and the same 
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saund. Every time he utters a vord cootaining a paxtieu* I 
lar stnind, he produces one or other of the varieties iriudt ■ 
represent his conception of the sound. He may att» noK 
thk, now that varie^, but he does not go outride thel 
limits imposed by his powers of discrimination of sound ■ 
and sensation. We may say, therefore, with the above I 
qualification, that the speaker will always pronounce the I 
same sound in the same way. What is true of the 
individual is true also of the community; and, with 
qualifications of the kind just made, we may assert 
•that, in a given community, at a given period, the 
same sound will be pronounced in the same way, when* > 
ever it occurs under the same conditions—that is, unless 
it be affected by the neighbouring sounds in word or 
i sentence. 

This is what is meant by the statement, which the 
school of Leskien, Brugmonn, Ostboff, Paul, and Sievers 
have raised into a cardinal axiom of method, that ' tomd 
' lams admit of no exceptions' When apparent mcceptions 
are foimd it means either—(1) That there are combinative 
fisctois at work which we ha^ omitted from our calcula* 
tion — that is, that the sound is affected by other 
Botmds in the same word, or sentence, or by accmit. 
(S) That the particular word in which the apparent excep¬ 
tion occurs, contains a sound which is in reality diffemit 
in origin, or which has been earlier differentiated fitom 
the other sounds with which we had clasrified it. 


^pes and (S) neoesritate the restatement our 
flawy or the fmmulatimi (ff a new law, as the case may 
(3) A word may be borrowed from another dialet^ 
^ ht^gnage, in which it is pronounced in ri d^b«at 
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way fi!om the ordinaiy fom in the native dialect. 
options’ of this order are found in all dialects, whidi 
I a what we should expect from what has been said 
with r^ard to the influence constantly exerted by one 
I lialect upon another. In standard or literary dialects 
oan-forms from a variety of dialects are particularly fre- 
pent. In fact, most literary forms of speech are, to a 
^reat extent, artificial products, and represent rather a 
mixture of elements from several dialects, than any one 
iniform dialect. Hence a literary language is a far less 
avourable field for the observation of the laws of the - 
bvolution of speech, than an unwritten peasant dialecL 
|[4) The apparent exception may be a form which has 
not developed by the ordinary processes of sound change 
ilrom an older form, but due to the AiujJjogy of another 
form in the same grammatical category, or with which 
^me mental association has beei^ formed. The question 
of Analogy will be dealt with subsequently. 

Having regard to the above facts, the rantud influence^ 
of dialects upon each other, and the consequent absence of 
absolute uniformity of speech, except within the narrowest 
limits of small communities,—while even here there are 
the ‘ dialects ’ of the individuals to be reckoned with,— 
it is clear that any statement that such and such a sound 
becomes such and such another, at a given period in a' 
given dialect, can only be an approximation to the actual r 
fikcts. Thus, when we say that the eighteentb-centuiy 
En glish vowel (ie) became (a) in the standard En^ish of the 
imzt centmy— e.g.^ eighteenth-century (pSst, ISf, pi^)« 
praaent-day (post, Idf, p^)—we select a particular average 
team, among several varieties oS. pronundatioB. if 

8—8 
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.ve wee to examine the pronunciation of these words Ir 
a hundred Englishmen at the present day, all from moi 
tfc lem the same class, and who had received the san- 
kind of education, we might possibly find a dozen or mo^ 
dightly diderent vowels among them, all of which migh 
be roughly claKssified as varieties of long (a), while soU' 
of the number might possibly retain some form of th 
eighteenth-century vowel. The individual varieties a 
the first class would come under our law, while the othes 
would be classed as dialectal variants, due to the influenc 
of provincial forms of speech, in which the law did no 
obtain—^that is, in which the change of (e) to (a) hat 
not taken place. A full and complete history of t 
limguage would involve an account of the speech of everi 
individuaL 

In the spelling of Middle English many dialects 
varieties of pronunciation, and doubtless also of individua 
peculiarities, are expressed; but in a highly-cultivateC 
literary language the spelling is usually crystallized, ano 
I expresses merely a general average of the extant pronun- 
; ciatioas, the same symbol being used by ‘ correct ’ writer* 
without r^ard to differences. Thus we must be prepared 
to admit that such symbols as Greek a>, Latin H, Gothic 
ai, which, for practical purposes of philological statement 
and investigation, we consider as representing severally the 
same soimd, (5, u, ai) respectively, with perfect consistency, 
mey in reality have been conventionally used, in the same 
winds, by writers whose pronunciation differed more or less 
otmsideraUy. In all cases, however, until a spelling h<ts 
bsemne fibsolutely fixed, like that of classical Greek and 
m^Modem Engli^ it is safe to assume that the me 
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of tlie sjmbol is fairly consistent, and that it expresses, 
at the worst, a group of closely-related varieties of 
sound. 

So much stress has been laid upon the varieties which 
exist in what is treated for scientific purposes as a unity— 
namely, that group of individual dialects which we call a 
single language, or homogeneous dialect—because these 
differences, although they are not lost sight of by philo¬ 
logical scholars when they assert that the laws of sound 
change admit of no exceptions, and speak of ‘uniform' 
languages and dialects, are yet very apt to be totally 
ignored by less experienced students, to the great detriment 
of method, and obscuring of ideas. Each individual, we 
must remember, pronounces the same sound, whenever it 
occurs, according to the character of his speech basis, 
and what is true of the individual is true also of 
the community. The net result of the regularity and 
consistency of individual habit and tendency, is con¬ 
sistency of general tendency ui surdi a collection of 
individual dialects as goes to make up what we call a 
language. 

With these considerations as a background of our coo- 
sciousness, we may accept the statement that spund taw s 
admit of-jo exception s. Unless this were true, if, 
indeed, sound change were the result of chance or of 
whim, then, as Leskien said years ago {Deklinaiion ha 
SlaviKh -und Deutach, 1877, p. xxviii), language, the 
subject of our investigations, would be incapable of 
scientific treatment, and there could be no science of 
language. 

Sound laws are not of the nature of natural law^ since 
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have not a tmivosal application to human laxipH^ 
in general, but only hold good of a specific dialect at a 
given time. A sound law is merely a statemmt of a fact, 
a sequence of facts, but does not include a statement 
general conditions, under which these are bound to 
occur, nor an indication of the universal causes of the 
phenomena which are recorded. 



CHAPTER VI 
LINGUISTIC CONTACT 

We have already seen how the speech of each individtul 
within a given community presents certain characteristic 
personal peculiarities. Every individual speaker affects, 
and is affected by, the speech of every other speaker with 
whom he comes into contact. Similarly, the language of 
a small community influences, and is influenced by, the 
dialects, mote or less closely related, of neighbouring 
communities. 

This process of action and reaction of one form of speech 
upon another goes on wherever two or more individuals 
or communities are brought into social relations with 
each other. If it is traceable in the case of communities 
whose forms of speech are closely related, or are merely 
dialects of the same language, the effect produced by 
widely different, or totally unrelated languages, upon each 
other, is still more considerable. 

1 The contact between two languages may be either direct^ 
W personal intercourse between the speaks, or indirect^ 
^Ummgh the medium of literature. Direct contact oonms 
about on the frontim of two speech areas; by the trans* 
ference of considerable communitieB among foreign races, 
dther by a peaceful migration and settlement or thnK^;b 
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niaxlike inTadcHi; or, agaio, by means of individuals who 
tiavd among fomgn speakers, and sojourn for a greater 
m kss period in another country. 

Hie larger the number of speakers between whom and 
the foreign speakers contact exists, the greater the influence 
upon both languages. Colonization and conquest offer 
the most favourable conditions for linguistic contact on a 
considraable scale, provided that the new race does not 
drive out or exterminate the old. When two racra live 
ride by side, each preserving their own language, but, from 
the necessities of life, compelled to know, or at least to 
understand, that of the other to a certain extent, as in 
the case ni the Scandinavians in England, who were first 
piratical invaders, then settlers, the influence of each 
laiiguage upon the other is likely to be profound. Under 
BUidi conditions, there grows up in time, a lai'ge sei^on, in 
both communities, which is bi-lingual. Perhaps at last 
tiw condition of bi-lingualism is reached by practically all 
speakers in each community. When this happens, one or 
other at the languages will gradually die out. The ques¬ 
tion of which community surrenders its language, will be 
determined by various social, intellectual, and other condi- 
ticms. Intermarriage welds the two races into one, and the 
^leeeh which survives as the language of the community, 
traoes of that whidi has d^ out. The language 
winch has gome under, may leave traces of its existence 
uptm the pronunciation, the vocabulary, and the general 
rixncture of the language. 

We have already pointed out that when a language k 
aeqidied by fordignen, the original pronunciation is never 
\ loeaerved, owing to the dilFerence of the speech- 
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baera. Although, here and there, an isolated individual 
may be able to speak two languages with equal perfection 
of pronunciation, this is impossible in the case of a large 
bi-lingual community. The speech basis of the native 
^ tongue is transferred to the newly-acquired language, and, 
as a result, the sounds of the latter undergo considmable 
modification. In the case where the native speech is 
acquired by the incoming race, it is maintained that the 
modification of this is far less than that which follows 
from the adoption of the immigrant language by the 
original inhabitants of a country (cf. Wechssler, Gibtes 
Lautgeseize? p. 97). The adoption of English by the 
Normans illustrates the former, that of the Romance 
languages by Teutons and Celts the latter. 

Hie incorporation of any considerable proportion of 
foreign elements, into the vocabulary of a language, implies 
a certain amount of bi-lingualism—at least, for a time. A 
bi-lingual speaker will often introduce foreign words when 
speaking his own language, and vke versd. At first, the 
words thus introduced fixim one language into another, 
ore, chiefiy, the designations of ideas or objects which are 
fEuniliar to one people, but not to the other. The first 
|[ reason for such loans is the actual necessity which is felt, 
to express a given conception, or to indicate some object 
ifor whidi no name exists in the language in use at the 
imommit. The fact of a people possessing no name for a 
natural product does not imply any inferiority, though this 
may be inferred, up to a certain point, when the word 
borrowed is the name of some object of industry. On the 
otlmr lumd, the necessity of borrowing words whidi express 
ethiad, religious, or political conceptions, most certainly 
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deoetes iii£»iority of moral and civil development, on the 
part of tho^ who are Compelled to seek their mode of 
mcpressioii from foreign sources. As a rule the new word 
I k adopted at the same time as the idea, or the object 
’ a^ch it denotes. 

There are two ways of enriching the vocabulary of a 
language, when the need for this arises from the introduc¬ 
tion of fresh ideas, or new products of human ingenuity: 
one, that which we have hitherto been considering, by in- 
jf corporating new material from another tongue; the other, 

> by adapting and combining elements of the native vocabu- 
^l^laiy, on the model of the foreign name. An example of 
this is the German vaterhnd or the Russian oUchestvo 
(otft jsstvo), which are translations of the Latin patria. 

The introduction of foreign elements into a language in 
the first instance, usually starts, as we have seen, with an 
^individual who is master of both tongues. In employing 
a foreign word, the individual has no intention to intro¬ 
duce a permanent element into the vocabulary: he merely 
supplies the necessity of the moment £or a word to 
become permanently fixed in a language, it is a necessaiy 
\ condition, as a rule, that it should be repeatedly used, 
and that it should be used spontaneously from several 
p^eentres within the community. Foreign words gain a foot¬ 
ring gradually. At first they are only used among a small 
group of individuals who are closely associated together 
by class, occupation, or nearness of geographical omt- 
tipiity. Thence they may spread to other straps o? a 
tom^lar nature, and finally to the whole community, 
wetds may never come into gmieral use, but may 
.. tlwaye bn oimfioed to the upper grades of fhe community. 
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By the time a foreign dement has passed into genend 
usage, it is no longer felt to be an alien, but has become 
part and parcel of the native language. 

A foreign word generally gains currency in a form as 
near to the original as the natural pronunciation of the 
community permits. It is very rare that a word retains 
a sound which does not exist in the language into whidi 
it is borrowed. Still, foreign sounds are occasionally intro- 
educed into a language in isolated words, as, for instance, 
the initial (t) of which is pronounced by the edu(»tied 
German, or the nasalized vowel in the French envelope 
which still survives in the pronunciation of some English 
speakers. Such foreign soimds, however, are confined to 
the more cultivated classes of a community, and in general 
use, the nearest sound in the native speech is substituted! 
for them. 

The original stress of foreign words is preserved long 
after their sounds have been .replaced by the native 
sounds. Thus, while the numerous Norman-French words 
in Chaucer contain but few vowel or consonantal sounds 
which do not also occur in native English words, the 
original accent still persists in many, by the side howevm:, 
of another form in which the accent is on the first syllable, 
as in English words— e.g.j vertue (Fr.), vertue (Eng.), 
ficoitr and licowr, etc.* 

'* Sounds which do not occur in native English words, but whUdi 
were maintained in French loan-words, are: (oi) in joie, jointe, etc. ; 
(aii) probably still pronounced with slight nasalization in Chanoer^ 
day in cAounce, ehatmge, etc. (t^aunst, tjaundv). Amoi^ cim- 
sonants, the combination (dz) does not occur initially in English 
words, although common in Norman French : gtmfU (dlydzc, 

diimtU), «te. 
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'Xte NcffBian words which are found in English, woo 
their way in Ihnaugh the prolonged direct, and intimate 
contact of the two races, which led to a final amalgama^ 
timi. As the Normans were scattered throughout the 
Imigth and breadth of the country, they affected all 
dialects equally. The Scwdinavian invaders and settlers, 
on the other hand, were confined to certain districts. In 
those districts where they settled, the two races and the 
two languages were gradually fused ; here the contact was 
direct and intimate. But the Scandinavian elements are 
not found in equal numbers in all dialects. In those 
dialects which had no direct contact with Scandinavian 
speech these elements are scanty, tind when they exist, 
have spread from other areas where the infiuence of the 
Northmen was directly exercised. Thus foreign influence'' 
maj pass indirectly to speakers who have had no direct 
contact with the alien race, through the medium of other 
spe^ers of their own blood, with whom the foreigners 
oune into direct relation. 

Still more attenuated, is the influence which one language 
mAy exert upon another through travellers, or othms who 
sofue time in foreign countries, and then return to 
iheff own country, bringing accounts of strange customs 
ocr institutions, or articles of native industry. Many 
Tndijtn words have passed into English through the int»> 
meflflaxy of our civil and military officials. These words 
gain curzency partly by means of literature, partly through 
dfrect contact of Anglo-Indians with their countrymen. 
The nunAher of persons, among the governing classes in 
have no corm«:tion with India through 
liieir family, or thcar friends is small, so that 
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probably a very large naniber of Indian words have become 
known to the upper classes of Englishmen, by word of 
mouth, from persons who acquired them direct from Indian 
speakers. On the other hand, the same words are known 
to other sections of the community in this country, (mly 
in their written form, from books and newspapers. Such • 
words will be pronounced by the former class of persons 
with an approximation to their Indian form, and are thus 
in the same position as words acquired by direct contact; 
by the latter class, however, for whom they have neva: 
been living elements of a spoken language, they are uttered H 
according to the nearest interpretation of the written^ 
symbols in harmony with their ordinary English values. 
Of course, as India and its institutions become more and 
more widely and directly known, the traditional pro¬ 
nunciation of Indian words obtains an ever-incteainng 
diffusion. 

The changes in pronunciation which words undei^ in. 
the process of their direct incorporation from living: 
foreign languages, are in the nature of instantaneous: 
substitution of the nearest native soimd for the unfiuniliar i 
foreign sound. What are known as Acoustic dia nges, or 
changes due to faulty imitation, occur cldefly in foreign 
words. When once a word has been incorporated and 
thoroughly acclimatized, so that it is no longer felt as 
other than part of the langu^e, it shares in all the changes 
of pronunciation which take place in the language. 

We have now briefly to consider the in^enoe of tme 
langui^ upon another as exerted through literatoie. When 
a fbreign word gains a footing in a language, not from a 
hvu^^llKdcen tongue,butfrom onewhirii is no Longer spde^. 
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Kfludb is deady the only possible source from which it caQ 
OfMoe, is the written remams of the language as preserved 
in Iita»ture. The great culture languages of Greek and 
l 4 din have contributed, and continue to contribute, a 
large proportion of the vocabularies of every European 
language. Only next in importance, from this point of 
view is l^n^, which, from the early Middle Age down 
to the present day, has been regarded as the chief vehicle 
among the modem languages of all that is distinguished 
smd polite in Art and Letters. In the case of a living 
l angu age, however, it is difficult to draw the line of dis¬ 
tinction between induence which comes purely through 
the written form, and that which may be exerted directly 
by the uttered speech upon some individual or group, and 
which has spread from them, by word of mouth and by 
means of the pen, into the language of life and of 
litemture. In the case of words borrowed from dead 
languages, however, there can be no doubt. Words from 
awh a source acquire the sounds which in every respect 
^aze normal and natural in the language into which they 
We taken. 

Many words borrowed from Latin into English are, and 
remain essentially, * le arne d’ as distinct from ‘popular’ 
wends—that is to say, they belong to the language of 
beoks, and not to that of everyday life. We do not learn 
tlmoi as children in the ordinary course of social relations 
with our fellows, but acquire them later from our school¬ 
master cn* our school-books. 

But many words which had a‘learned'origin pass, in the 
fxmrseof time, into universal usage in the language of eveiy- 
jiib; l^y are no longer felt as grand,impeataat words, 
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bat expi«88 homely and familiar things or ideas. Hmy cease 
to he ‘learned,' and become popular. It has been well 
pointed out that ‘the true distinction between a “learned"^, 
and a “popular” word depends not upon etymology, but' 
upon usage' {cf. Greenoug^ and Kittredge, Words and 
their Ways in English Speech, p. 29). Such words as 
disaster, contradict, humour, are examples from amcmg 
many, of words of distinctly learned origin, which are 
now in everybody’s mouth. Telephone, Telegraph, Phono¬ 
graph, which are modem concoctions from the Greek, 
have come to be, owing to the progress of scientific and 
practical discovery, among the commonest words, just as 
the inventions which they designate are among the most 
familiar objects of modem life. 

Another form of the process of borrowing words from 
a dead language is the revival of archaisms, or even of 
words which are completely ob^ete, from earlier phases of 
the native language. This process is essentially artificial, 
and the old-new words rarely pass beyond the pages of 
the worics in which their new birth takes place. At best, 
such revivals survive only in the mannered writing, or the 
painful and studied utterances of an individual, or of a 
lit^aiy clique. 



CHAPTER VII 


ANALOGY 

The power of variously inj|ectiDg words in order to express 
different shades of thought and syntactic relations, comes 
naturally, in speaking a language of which we have even a 
moderate command. But such a power of ‘ correctly ’ form* 
ing adverbs from adjectives, of expressing past action, or 
idorality, or possession, does not depend upon the capacity 
of calling up the recollection of every individual form which 
is used. No human memory is stored with the past tenses 
of every verb which the speaker uses, with the comparative 
rf every adjective, with the plural of every noun. 

Nor is this necessary, for in the moment of utterance 
the formative element required, rises naturally in the mind 
of the speaker, although he may have no recollection of 
over having heard it in that precise combination in which 
he is itdng it. Hie speaker, in fact, remakes for himself' 
tile conju^tions of verbs, the declension of nouns, and so 
on, ly the ‘ correct ’ use of certain formative suffixes. Were 
an ^ort of memory required in each instance, fluent and 
za|fld i|Kiech would be impossible. 

&ct is that oompaimtively few types rmnain in Iho 
Itteeawy, and horn these the rest of fhe forms which fhe 
uses are genaralirsd, are made aeomdii^ to the 
i ' iM ^ 
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model those forms which actually are stored in Hie 
memory. This process is known as JneUogy. Certain 
formative suffixes are associated in our minds with certain 
syntactie functions, and, as occasion demands, these in¬ 
flexional elements, rise quite naturally into the conscious¬ 
ness, along with the shades of thought and meaning with 
which they are associated. 

Analogy, and not memoiy for individual forms, is the 
natural process which takes place in the course of living 
utterance. The greater number of forms produced by 
this process are—allowing, of course, for the changes in 
sound which have occurred—identical with those which the 
same process called into existence at earlier periods of the 
language—that is to say, they are historically ‘correct.' 
But in some cases new associations have been formed, 
so that the forms which a given generation of speakers, 
habitualiy, and naturally, call into existence in speaking, 
may differ hx>m those which the speakers of earlier periods 
ware in the habit of using. 

The question of whether a form is ‘ right ’ or ‘ wremg,’ 
is decided by the speech habit of the community at the 
time being. Forms in gaieral use are ‘correct,' those 
which aramot in use are ‘ wrong.' 

An important point to bear in mind, however, is that, 
whether a form produced by a given speaka*, by the 
process we are discussing, be ‘ right' or ‘ wrong,' in the 
mm in which we have just defined these terms, the actual 
process whereby the form is created, is the same in all 
easel If a speaker makes use of a form whidi he has 
created smetHding to some type which he has in his mind, 
hut whifh is ‘ wrong' in the sense of not being the <nie in 
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»«B m the community dl which he u « 

tiiu arises from the &ct that for some reascm or 
other bis assodatimis, in this particular case, are difikent 
ftora those of the community at large. 

The history of every language abounds with forms which 
ate new departures ftom an earlier habit, and which are 
due to the formation of new association groups within the 
minds of the speakers of the generation which gave them 
birth. Words are associated in the mind, in groups, 
according to three main principles: their general affinity 
of meaning; identity of grammatical function; similarity 
form. When more than one basis of association exists 
between a group of words, the association is doubly strong. 

Examples of assodation by virtue of general affinity 
of meaning are— Natural Relatumthips: Father, Mother, 
Bco^hecy Sister; the names of th^seasons of the year: 
Spring, Summer, etc.; names of animjl|s: (a) Wild A nimab : 
Lkm, Tiger; (fi) Domestic Animals: Cat, Dog, Sheep, 
Oxen. In the same way we connect all the cases of an 
Sheeted substantive, all the persons and tenses of a verb, 
and so on. From this point of view, every word in the 
bu^uage naturally falls, in the mind of the speaker, into 
a group of words, linked together, more or less closely, by 
ia general assodation of meaning. Such natund groups 
I we may call association groups. 

The second class of assodation groups, the members of 
whidi are linked together in our consciousness, are those 
wiioae hssis of assodation is their community graia> 
sasaticid or ^ntactical fonotirm. In this way are connected 
'' «dl pbuials substantives— cbgs, hoys^ frees, etc.—^whidh 

tigm %tfaer fo expresnng the idea of plundity by the 
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simm &iinBative dement. Even irhen this is not the case, 
aitd when the idea of ploialitj is expressed hj diffmnt 
means, as in mice, houset, chUdrenl the association, thtm^ 
looser, still exists. Similarly, while all adverbs are asso¬ 
ciated as possessing a common function, the relatimis atp 
of various degrees of closeness. In the most general way, 
simply as adverbs, hardly, veil, here, are assodated. But 
we can distinguish more intimately related groups vi 
adverbs, such as adverbs of manner— hardly, IntUrly, weM, 
ill. Of these, the first two are peculiarly closely associated 
in possessing the same formative suffix— ly, and the last 
two have the further association of antithesis. Again, we 
may make an intimate group of adverbs df place— here, 
there, everywhere, and so on. 

Passing to verbal forms, all preterites are associated in 
that they express thu idea of past action— placed, told, 
rang, went, came. Within the large group of preterites, 
however, the weak past tenses, the strong past tenses, and 
the weak past tenses with change of vowel, form so many 
smaller and more closely related groups of association. 
Thus gave, came, wrote, are more nearly associated with 
each other than they are with tent, charmed, and so on. 
In the case of strongjverbs there are small groups whidi 
have the same vowel sequence— ting, tang, tung; ring. 


rang, rmg. 

In speech, the way in which a past tense of a verb is 
f<mned, depends upon the associations which exist in the 
speaka's mind. Thus, if a speaker had the assodation 
groups mg, tang, sung, ring, rang, rung, and JSng, with 
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aGMEfc a {ffoeen as 'faUe'* analogy, as is sometimes ebne. 
Tlie aehial process is ‘ correct ' enough, although the result 
jo tjiis case is a form not commonly employed. The speaker 
who makes such a form, merely shows that he has not the 
past tmise of f^tg iu his memory, and that he forms mm 
mi the pattern of two other past tenses which happmi to 
be the received forms. The ‘correct' speaker who has 
heard the received form fiungy has grown to isolate the 
word from the class of verbs which have the sequence of 
three vowels, and to form an association between it and 
sodh verbs as stick, stuck, and so on. 

Whenever a speaker uses a form which strikes us as 
‘ wrong'—tiiAt, w unusual—we may be sure that there is 
some reason for it; and the interesting thing is to discover 
the {Bocise association which exists in the Bpeakm‘'8 mind. 
If the association is different from that which exists in oor 
tnifid, then the application of the principle of analogy, 
itself essentially the same in all cases, will lead to a 
different result. 

The question of which is the ‘regular' type within 
a given speech community depends partly upon the number 
kff words whidi form the association group, and partly 
jopon the frequency of occurrence. Sweet has pointed 
out (iVkm Gt., § 638) that in colloquial language 

m^y common words, as a rule, present ‘ exceptional' forms. 
|The {dural men could never have bemi preserved had it 
Ibeen ,word hot rarely used. It is one of those isolated 
woids which are, as it were, specially learnt at a very «uiy 
by constant repetition. But if the word man beemoe 
4 )|mi» 1^ mr fdl into infrequent use, it is inevitable thrt 
ImiiMMld fona the fdiiial aeemdii^ to the pattern tlie 
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tluMMaads of other words in English which have ^-plinaJs. 
VoQBg children, whose knowledge of, and experience in, 
the language is slight, constantly make such mhtdces as 
‘ foots,' ‘ tooths,' ‘ oxes,' and so on, simply because th^ 
have not learnt that these words are isolated from the vast 
majority of words which take -s-plurals. 

Even in the case of common words, the attraction of 
lai’ger groups often proves too strong, and the ‘ exceptional ’ 
forms tend to disappear. Thus we now say books, and in 
the standard language at any rate, cows, although O.E. had 
ibid, which would have produced ‘ beech' in Mod. Eng., and 
icy, which would have given ‘ ky' (kai), which latter form, 
indeed, persists in Scotland and in some English dirdects. 
Hence, it is frequently necessary to assume some additional 
association in order to explain the retention in Mod. Eng. 
of forms which differ from the common type. The O.E. 
neuter plural sc^ (Angl. seep) persists in the modem 
plural ’sheep': and here we may ^haps assume an assoda- 
tion with ‘flock’ or ‘herd,’ and regard a ‘flock of sheep’ as 
a kind of collective noun in which the individual animals 
are lost sight of. Another inevitable association of * sheep ’ 
is with ‘ cattle.’ We may contrast this view of dieep, m 
masse, with that of ‘ lambs and their demst yrhea oom~ 
parative isolation of the individual mothers scattered over 
a field, with their offspring skipfung round them, and the 
plurality of the individuals is forcibly brought home ie 
the spectator. 

A extrious case is that of the plural .^.applied chi^y 
to an artide of diet, when the association is probably with 
^flesh’ or ‘food.’ This is a new plural, since the OJSL 
focoi ytmjiscas, and therefore demands the awnmptiffiB of 
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soaie new Association such as that suggested. Ube fonn 
y£dtec, the descendant of the old plural, is applied more 
usually to the living creatures, espedally when oiume- 
rating, or dealing with differoit species, as in the title of 
Couch's famous book on British Fishes. 

Words which constantly occur in the same phrase are 
(^ten so closely assodated in the mind that one st^gests 
the other. Such pairs are : male and female; king and 
ftteen; mother oaA father; here, there, and everywhere; and 
BO on. The reason, in the first place, for these phrases 
is that an intimate association of meaning exists between 
the words thus linked together. The result of such associa- 
iimi is tiiat the words influence each other formally. The 
TW«d female is from an Old French Jfensfle, Latin femeUa, 
which normally would appear in Mod. Eng., as (fimd), 
a fimn heard in Scotch; but the association with male has 
,influenced the second syllable, until many speakers believe 
^ word to be a form of male with a prefix: hence the 
ktill farther popular new formation * shemale^ used 
joculariy. 

In Sootih king is pronounced with a short, tense (i), the 
of which can scarcely be other than its assodation 
with queen (Scotch kwin). Mother in O.E. was mOdor, 
and the d continued into late M.E. The modem (S) is 
GBidoabtedly due to the assodation with brother, O.E. 
Bvtfllor, whm the (9) is originaL The assodation between 
these biro words is twofold—^they both are names for 
lunily Klationdbii^ and they both have, and baxa aka,^ 
^ ■stne 'vowc^ W1a«i once the open ooitfoaailt 
was esIalihBlted in mothery this word the won! 
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Tb» pronuaeiatioQS (fSir, wir) for there and where are 
established for the ei^teenth century (^. Ellis, Ear^f 
EngUah Pronuncmtitm, p. 104), and the same prononda- 
tion of these words occurs in many popular dialects of the 
present day (cf. Wright's English Dialect Grammar^ under 
there and where in Index). It can hardly be doubted that 
we have here, not a normal phonetic development, but the 
result of the association of there and where with Aere, in 
which word the (i) has arisen by regular sound change: 
(O.E. Aer, but hwdr, Jxir). 

A group of words of cognate origin are sometimes so far 
differentiated in form by different phonetic conditions that 
they cease to be felt as etymologically identical. In this case 
we say that a word has been isolated irom its original 
association group. The words doom, -dom (in kingdom,! 
etc.), and deem, are all derived from the same original root, j 
ddm-, but probably no one but a student of the history of | 
English associates them together in his mind at the present 
time. Deem, from O.E. denuin (vb.), shows a vowel changed 
by the process of i-mutation from an older 6, and -dom has 
sunk to the level of a mere formative suffix, and faas no 
independent existence. From the substantive doom a new 
verb has been formed, which, however, has a diffment 
meaning from that of the original verb deem at the poesent 
time. It is generally the case that when two words hove 
become isolated from each other by change of form, the 

E ings also grow further and further apart, till at last 
va absolutely noting wYueb leads to aa tasoeud&on 
sen them. No English speahm* imw oonneeta ftnvibm 
with the verb hte, mad yet tiie former was origmally tlw 
|Mrtic^^ at fhp laldw v«b. Hw old 
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lo^ except in the solitary surviving form just 
footed, and the uncompounded verb lose has a newly- 
lormed past partidple, which is now, however, of some 
antiquity. The analogy of such a participle as tm-swom 
has maintained the fossil lom; but its meaning has 
divmged considerably, and has grown further and further 
away from that of the simple verb lose, until there is 
nothing left, either in form or meaning, which should serve 
to connect them together in the mind of an ordinary 
speaker. 

It often happens that before tbe association between 
a group or psdr of words is quite broken by change of form, 
! Analogy intervenes, and, eliminating some of the deviating 
I fnms, levels the group ail under one typ& 

I Take the words cool (adj.); to cool, coolneaa. Here 
I O.E. has cSl, the normal ancestor of cool but celan (vb.), 
I and cSnesse; {tf. dam, d&nan). In this case Analogy 
came into play in time to prevent a further differentiation 
of frmn and meaning, which might have broken all connec¬ 
tion between the words, and has formed a new verb and a 
new abetraet noun. The formal connection, as well as 
that of meaning, between these words and cold is possibly 
1^ felt some speakers, but the association is not 
stzCH^ enough for them to affect each other formally. In 
the case of the further cognate chiM, tbe association is 
pndialily entirely <me of affinity of meaning. In the last 
cim the diiilnentiation is very &r back indeed, and consists 
in a vety primitive, pre-Englieh difference of vowel and 
of iffirniativo suffix, and subsequent English combinative 

wfmre cognate frnns whidli have been ccmsidert 
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ably diffi^Btiaied by sound changes have resisted the 
tendency to isolate them from their original association 
group, as in the case of /ooi, which retains its plural Jiet, 
this is d ue, as has been said, to t he fr equency of occmren^ 
but also to the close association of general meaning whit^ 
exists between the singular and plural of the same word. 

I It is sometimes said that Analogy hinders normal sound 
{change, but this is scarcely accurate. What actually 
occurs is that, although the change is carried out regularly 
enough, yet, in certain cases, some stronger association 
works, with the result of re-creating a form identical with 
the old, on the analogy of some cognate which has not 
undergone the change. In such a case both forms, the 
new creation and that produced by the ordinary processes 
of sound change, axe often preserved side by side, not 
in^quently, however, with a differentiation of meanir^. 
The wider apart the two forms become, the greater the 
likelihood that each will be specialized for a diffcrrait 
function. We have seen this to a cei-tan extent in the 
{two verbs deem and doom. Another case of a similar kind 
|is seen in the two words ghostly and ghastly. The latter 
is the normal phonetic development of the O.E. adj. 
gMllty which in M.£. appears in the form gdMlich{e) 
and g&stR, with a normal shortening of O.E. a before sudi 
a consonantal combination as -stl-. This word underwmit 
a fronting of the vowel in the seventeenth century (gsestli). 
Then in the eighteenth (as) was lengthened before 
giving a form (gmstli), and this (S) became (d) in the late 
mghteenth or eariy nineteenth century. Ghostly, on the 
othear hand, is a M.E new fonnaticm frmn the sutotantive 
gSst, when the d for O.E. d is perfectly normal. 
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AnotiuBT example rf a similar process is semi in tlie 
mJjectiTeB formed liy the suffix -Uke. This is originally 
fw gnate with the adjectival and adverbial suffix -ly, botJi 
being forms of the O.C. The O^. suffix is itself 
derived from the old substantive ^ = body, form. Thus 
originsdly aflflic, ‘ womanly,’ ‘ feminine,’ meant ‘ having the 
body or form of a woman.’ Already in 0.£. when used 
as a suffix, the word had doubtless been completely isolated 
foom the substantive in the consciousness of the speakers, 
and had become a mere fonnative element, although the 
association withgefide, ‘like’(literally ‘having the same 
form ’), was probably still maintained. Then in M.E. the 
suffix -l(k, -Uch or -U, was shortened through lack of stress, 
became isolated even from yetick, and was still 

further emptied of its original independent meaning. 
When this had come about, a fresh class of adjectives 
arose, formed from -Ilk. Thus at the present time -Uke 
both exist as living suffixes, the former being principally 
adverbial, and we have the doublets wifely, wifelike, matdy, 
manUke, and so on. The two suffixes, it will be noted, 
express different shades of meaning; the older being purely 
fonnative of adjectives or adverbs, the latter having the 
more de€nite sense of ‘ like a wife ’ or ‘ beseeming a wife,’ 
etc. No doubt the association with the independent wend 


Ipfce toads to preserve the ddphthong {pa) even in the un- 
l^iessed positiem. 

The fmicess of Analogy is operative in every period of 
Iph^mstlc develi^mcatt, and although attention is usually 
I «a^ to it when it produces a new and strange 
' comes into play in eveiy utteianoepf 

^ hlrtc^ of any langtoge:.iiiQa#^;:|Ml 
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Analogy^ besides working as a conservative factor by pro- ’ 
.duci^ forms that are historically ‘correct,’ U also per¬ 
petually causing new departures, due to the gradual diifting 
of association groups which is ever taking place with every 
language which is alive, on the lips, and in the minds, of 
living speakers. These new associations are formed, in the 
first instance, within the individual consciousness, and their 
chance of becoming permanent parts of speech depends 
upon whether they are shared by the community at lasge. 
If this is not the case, the new departures of individual 
speakers are eliminated by social intercourse with that 
majority of other speakers who have different association 
groups. Just as each community has its own tendencies 
of sound change, which aie different in some respects from 
those of other communities; so also each community has 
its association groups, which ore different from dialect to 
dialect. When we come across a dialect whose speakers 
have a different series of associations from those which 
exist in our own minds, we are apt to consider the result 
as ‘ ungrammatical ’ and * wrong,’ foigetting that there is 
absolutely no test whereby we can gauge the inherent 
‘correctness’ or ‘falseness’ of mental associations as ex¬ 
pressed in speech. The human mind plays freely around 
and among the phenomena of speech; and we cannot control 
the subtle conditions whitii estabVi^ links between Idea 
and idea, between word and word. 

Within a given dialect certain assodaiions are curmit, 
and practically universal, and therefore ‘ anrect ’ so &r 
as tibat dialect is oonoemed. The powm* to iqresd: tiie 
dialect of a community *conrectly’—that », in tfie 
smne imty as the mmnhm df that oommomly apeak ft— 

V t 
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'opm .possHsing the some assiKjatJon groups as 

£1 tnunng the histoty of a langui^ge, we are Gonstantiy 
emifronted by forms which are the result, not of natural 
jihonetic development, but of analogy, and in this case it 
is our business to endeavou r to discover the group of forms 
with which the new association has bera cstaHis E^ . 
There is no limit to the period, nor to the dialect, in which 
these new formations arise; and experience teaches us that 
they did, as a matter of fact, come into existence tmd gain 
a permanent footing in the classical languages of antiquity, 
nay, in ^mitire Aryan itself; just as they do at the 
fweaent <kiy, alike in polished literary speech, and in 
peasant dialect ^ 
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METHODS OF COMPARISON AND RECONSTRUCTION 

The science of language is often divided into two main 
branches. General Comparative Philology of the Aryan 
languages t^ot to go beyond these for the moment), and 
the special History of the several Families of Aryan speech, 
or of individual languages. The Comparative Philolo¬ 
gist, as such, is mainly concerned with that original unity 
which has been dissolved; with the original forms 
which those of the various families and individual lan¬ 
guages spring—that is, with the Primitive Aryan mother- 
tongue. The Comparative Philologist in the special 
sense is chiefly occupied with the reconstruction of this 
mother-tongue, and therefore is concerned primarily with 
the points of agreement between the different languages. , 
But before he can reach the final unity, the primitive 
mother-forms, he must needs observe how great is the 
diversity among the groups of languages with which he 
deals; and this can only be accounted for from a know¬ 
ledge of the special speech habits of the speakers ^ ea^ 
language. 

The investigation of these habits is the business of 
special students of the history of a single language, or of a 
group of doselT allied tongues, such as the Gmnnanie or 

la 
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i^VKKtic. B;o(nBp«riiigilieo(^natef<aniBof nxcliag«Hi|)» 
it Ib possible to form some idea of a phase of spee^-life 
is more primitive than aay actuallj preserved—to 
reoanstmct, in fact. Primitive Germanic or Primitive 
^avcmic. 

But before we can compare words in different languages, 
with any profit, we must be quite sure that those forms 
^ we are comparing are really cognates—that they really are 
the descendants of the same original form. The closer the 
lemgoages are in relationship, the less difficulty will there 
be in recognising their cognate forms. Thus the merest 
beginner would hardly doubt the affinity of 0.£. 

‘ foot,’ Gothic fdtut, O.Norse Jttr, O.H.G. fitoz. Even 
if he wait further, and ascertained that ‘ foot' in Scrt. 
was pdd-, pad-, in Greek wot^, in Latin pes he might 
sannise that these were all forms of the same word which 
found in the Germanic languages. The tests of identity 
I of OTigm, are form an4 meaning. But, since related 
^languages often develop on widely differing lines, the form 
fiaequently undergoes very remarkable changes, and the 
meaning may vary so greatly, that it is not always ouy 
to see how this m that particular shade of significance 
beoc^ies attached to a particular root. > 

The sdenee of Comparative Philology has been gradtudly 
bi^t until we axe now often able to assert with oonfi- 
dmotOB, the ori^nsd identity of words, which, a few years ago, 
09 oneiioald have drauu^ of connecting with each other. 
ITlda is imtde possible by our ever-increasing knowledge of 
HHw lawsaf sound riiange within the individual languages. 
'1^ tiw means it is posrible gradually to ^veat a fiwia of 
morel lece^ peciiliaiitites, and to reconrimot its earlhnr 
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{biases, 80 tluit numy old friends emerge, as it wer^ from 
disgtdse. But in the beginning it was necessary to start 
with such words as from their nature, admitted but li tUe. 
change in meaning, and whose form in several tongues was 
^fi^fehtly recognised to prohibit any reasonable doubts of 
idmitity. The classes of words most suitable for purposes 
of comparison, in the beginning, are words which ex press 
concrete and familiar objects, such as the natural relation* 
ships—father, mother, brother, etc.; names of parts of the 
body—^head, eyes, ears, feet, etc.; names for the earth, the 
sky, water, the wind, heat, cold, snow; names of the most 
widely distributed plants and animals. Further, we diould 
expect to find the designation of the numerals, at any rate 
up to ten, the common property of men whose ancestors | 
had, in ages however remote, spoken one and the same ^ 
language. These are the kind of words upon which the 
foundations of Comparative Philology are laid, and when 
these are built with care and thoroughness, the way is 
paved for further progress. Now, when, in the case oi 
words in different languages of whose identity there can 
be no reasonable doubt, even from the b^inning, we 
observe a regular permutation of sounds constantly re¬ 
curring throughout a series of languages, when the di&r- 
ences between the languages are always of the same nature, 
we are able to lay it down as a general principle, based on 
observation, that such and such a sound in this language 
ocnresponds with such and such a sound in that. We 
proceed upon the assumption that tire same changes will 
idwajra oocur, under the same conditions, in the same 
language; if we find in a large numhtf of cases that when 
Oiesk, Latin, etc., have p, Gmmaiue sliowsy, we exp^ 
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tfais wiU alwaja be tbe case, when the ccmditiixQS «ie 
sane. In those cases where Gre^ p doa not eaaWr 
L'^^ndto^ in G^manic, we assume, either that the p hi, 
f question does not represent the same originaJ sound as 
^ that which we know becomes,/'in Germanic, or that 
I are conditions present which diilRerentiate the case from 
\ others with which we are familiar. These conditicms it 
(tbm becomes our business to discover. 

We do not believe that Greek and Latin are derived from 
Sanscrit; nor Germanic from Greek or Latin; but rather, 
tiiat they are all derived from a common ancestor now 
long dead. Therefrnie, we do not state our sound law in the 
tom of saying that Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin p becomes 
f in Germanic; but that a Primitive Aryan p is retained 
in the former three languages, but has become f in 
Germanic. Having gained, then, some knowledge of the 
precise way in which the groups of languages we are 
comparing, agree with, or differ from each other, and, 
farther, a knowledge of some of the principal laws of 
Boand-cbange of each of the derived languages, we adc 
what were the original forms from which those forms which 
we know have developed, hi other words, the question 
[ we tty to solve is, which of the forms before us is most 
r primitive, which preserves most faithfully the features of 
1 the original camtnaa mother. The recxmstructed frmns ^ 
' off Friiaitive Aryan or Primitive Germanic which, acciord« 
^ to iwesent philok^cal method, figure so hugely in 
oon^a^tive and historical studies must net be takm too 
iMiwaify tberefrne; these merely record tiM opiiucHi that 
or that liwtiite in this or that language is priraitire 
Oi|giiia], ond in aasigoiog such and Huh a m 
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ttie oomtiMXii ancestor of a group of forms from Tiiritms 
languages we most be prepared to show how eadb u 
deriTed &om it. 

In tracing the history of a word, root, or grammatical 
form in a single language, we get, as a rule, more liglit 
upon it the further we can go back; and by allowing for 
the various isolative and combinative sound changes whidi 
have affected it, we are gradually able to show the original 
f identity of the root with that which occurs in a con- 
^ siderable number of words. But so long as we keep to 
one language we can only discover the principle of those 
changes the conditions of which were present at some 
time during the period of which we have an historical 
record of that language. Thus if we were dealing with 
the history of the word xek in Engli^ compared with 
be-aeech, we should first inquire what was the oldest 
recorded form of these words. A g1ance"at an etymo¬ 
logical dictionary, or, better still, -at an ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ 
dictionary, would reveal the fact that in both cases the 
infinitive was sec{,e)an, with nothing to show that the 
present difference between the final consonants of the two 
words existed. In Middle English we find that sikaiy 
sechen, besekcti, besechati, all occurred; and, further, that in 
the present-day English dialects seek, seech, beseek, beseech, 
are in use in different parts of the country. Now, the 
Mod. Eng. ‘ ch~' (tj) sound presupposes^ different sound 
. in O.E. from that which has become h in Mod. £^g., 
and that sound, we should find, if we consulted an O.E. 
gp^utttnar, was certainly pronounced in the O.E. 

It was probably a.Jront~^o^ consonamt, and it mvarial% 
develops jpio the Mod. Eng. ‘ ’ (t^); at wy nhe, ht idle 



And MldlaBde. At thk rate tbe M.E. tSehm wouM 
to ^ lunnaally developol from OJS. Mc(e)an. 
Whw are we to account for the M.E. and Mod. Eng. franaa 
iritli -^ef Certainly not by assuming an ‘exoeptiomd' 
diange of -i (front-stop) to (k). If we look at the paradigm 
of the O.E. verb, it appears that in West Saxon it ran as 
follows in the Pres. Xndic. Sing.: tc secCf )>u secst, he eecp; 
Slid in M.E. the same texts which have ich aSehe in 
let person singular, and sicken in the Inf., not infrequently 
have sSkst, s&ep in the 3nd and Srd persons. The O.E. 
q>elling does not express any difference of pronunciation; 
but the M.E. speliing shows a back-stop in the two last 
forms, and this implies a corresponding distinction in O.E., 

. although this is not expressed in the written forms of 
that language. What conditions have these two forms in 
omnmon, which distinguish them from the 1st Pers. and 
from the Inf. lliey both have voiceless open consonants, 
s and p respectively, immediately after the c. May we |pt, 
thmi, formulate tentatively the law that in O.E., b^ore c 
had developed into its present sound,—peihaps even b^ore 
it had reached the pure front-stop stage,—when it was 
followed immediately a voiceless open consonant, it 
becBOtA a back-stop (k)? This is borne out by other 
esamplea. We have thus accounted for the existence of 


two fcWms with k-sounds in the conjugation of the OJEl. 
V8d> sldm. Bat we have still tdexplain bow this sound 
g(d inlo tlm 1st Pens. Pres. Indie, and the Inf. 

Wet are pcsfoctly justified, from what is known d tlm 


jhafaito of i^peidcers, in assuming the possibility that a 
rah might be formed on the Anaiogjf ef im 
[‘teWM^.ei^echdly «has these are so frequoitiy used as item 
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the and petsoiu wingtilar in O.E. and !MLE. We 
should explain M.£. etc., and Mod. Eng. teeXt in 

this way. For some reason the analogy has not takra 
place in be-aeech, which retains the O.E. d- form unaffected 
the other persons. In the case of the dialects above 
referred to, the Analogy affects sometimes the compounded, 
sometimes the uncompounded verb. 

This digression from the general statement is intei^ed 
to show that reference to the earlier forms of a language 
may tell us something which cannot be gathered from its 
latest forms. The varying conditions which subsequently 
differentiated O.E. c into k on the one hand, and on the 
other to ‘-ch' (t{), were present, and expressed in the 
spelling of English itself. But if we now proceed to 
inquire the reason of the differences of vowel betweaa 
aeek or xech, on one hand, and that of the past tense 
aoughty on the other, we can get no light,, so long as we 
confine our attention to English.- As &r back as we 
can go in the history of that language, we find this differ- 
enoe of vowels, but nothing to account for it. O.E. has 
Mean — fdhte, and here we can note that the variation is 
i — 6, an interchange which occurs in a large number at 
associated pairs of words in O.E., it is true; but tdiis fact 
does not help us to explain the change. 

The next step, therefore, is to inquire what is the 
emresponding form to O.E. secan in the other Gmc. 
hmyrnges. It is possible that some of these may retain 
some feature which O.E. has lost, and which may explain 
the interdbenge of vowels. The erwresponding vmd> in 
Gothic is tSkjan, in 0. Sax. sdksan, in O.H.G. tttoiiium-. 
F^xkb these forms we learn that O.E. is pemdiar hi 

10 -« 
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e iii the root of the Inf. It ^ppeais that boih 
Ctothic aad O. Sax. have 0 , trhich vowel, as we have serai, 
also ocrairs in O.E. in the Pret. O.H.6. uo appeszs in a 
latge number of words in which Gothic and O. Sax. have S. 
We are, therefore, justified in assuming that 6 is the most 
priniitive fisrm of the vowel in the inf. Why has 0.£. i 
here? Now, both (yothic and O. Sax. possess a feature^ 
whudi does not appear either in O. 1 J.G. or in O.E., and J 
that is that they preserve a sufiix -jan or -ian in the inf.; 
that is to say that j or i appears in these languages 
immediately after the k. The sound of y, we have reason 
to believe, was that of a .ftont-open consonant, closely 
related, from the position of the orguas of speech and the 
area employed in its articulation, to t, which is a high- 
fiont vowel. Now, -jan is a very common verbal sufiix in 
Gothic, and in all cases where O.E. and Gothic agree in 
-pOBSessing certain verbs, we find that the vowel of these 
verity if d in Gothic, is e in O.E.; if a in the former 
language e in the latter; if u in Gothic, then p in 
En^ish-^that is, that where Gothic has a back vowel 

shows a front in the inf. of corresponding verbs, 
whrai there is reason to believe that ay originally occoired 
'ht the suffix. For example; Goth. drO^an, ‘disturb,' 
trouble,'’ O.E. dr^cm; Goth, fs^an, ‘ feed,' O.E. JSdm; 
Goth. ‘meet,' O.E. metan^ and so on. Ex¬ 


amples of Goth, as O.E. e, under the same conditums, 
are: Goth, namn^an, ‘ name,' O.E. nemnan; Goth, mijm. 


*8et,' OJB. tdkm; Goth, warjany ‘defend,' O.E. nvrton. 
I^anples of Goth, u » O.E. y are: Goth, btigjan, ‘ 

Goth, /itl^an, ‘fill,' O.E. Goth, 

(s hir^ijan), * to hunger,' O l^ngr^vm. 
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In all these cases Gothic shows connstently a back vowd 
in the root, followed by j; O.E. invariably has in the 
same words a front vowel in the root, but has usually iM> 
j OT i following. We need not pause here to discnsal 
under what circumstances j is also preserved in O.E., buu 
may note that when it is lost in that language the pre4 
ceding consonant is doubled, provided that the soundj 
immediately preceding the consonant is not a long vowel 
gettan and bycgan, where eg is the O.E. mode of 
writing a long voiced stop). 

In all the above cases, although only Gothic forms are i 
here given, O. Sax. and O.H.G. sgree in showing 6 (O.H.G. | 
uo), a, and u respectively where O.E. has e, c, and y. The 
inferoace we draw is that 5, a, and u are more primitive than 
the English vowels in these words, and that the special 
quality of these, firont instead of back, is due to a change | 
in the earlier sounds produced by the following / or t. This 
is still further home out by the fact that d, etc., are pre> 
served in O.E. itself, in cases where the root is not followed 
by j or i. Ihus by the side of mitan we have in O.E. the 
substantive ge-mSt, by the side oifedan, foda, * food,' just 
as we have sdh-U by the ride of ged{e)an. With O.E. 
nemnan we may compare the sub. nama, and with JyJkm 
the adj. JuU, The comparison of the other Germanic 
temgues, in deciding the question of the difference of 
vowel in 9ei^e)an—ashitf showed us that O.E. must also 
once have had an inf. *tffk^an, rince it enabled us to 
supply the lost j which effected the diange from the more 
primitive vowel 0, preserved in Gothic and O. Sax. The 
timm in the cognate languages also nmde it certain tibat 
the o^ihud vowri was tlm same as that preserved in the 
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tRidhasged fbmis in O.E. iUeif. Another hsk which 
firom our examination of the above forms is tinkt 
^ particular change in question, which has already been 
refmed to in an earlier chapter of this book, although it 
took place before the earliest English documents, yet 
oocoired after English had developed into a dialect, or 
gronp of dialects, independmit from the parent Germanic. 
Had the change affected Primitive Gmc. before its dif- 
fSaentiatkni, we ^ould find traces of it in Gothic; whereas 
we find none, and only signs of its beginning in O. Sax. 
and O.H.G. 'Ihis proc^ of i- or j-mviationy as it is 
calked, arose independently in English, and, at a later 
date, in most of the other Gmc. languages. It afiects all 
hack vowels in OJE. which occur in the roots of words 
containing originally or t in the next syllable or suffix; 
not only in verbs, as in the examples given above, but in 
afi words whose suffix fulfils, or once fulfilled, the necessary 
cooditioiss. 

When once the knowledge of such a process has been 
gidlied by a comparison of the cognate languages, it can 
be utilized for purposes of reconstruction, without a 
father appeal to the comparatiTe method. Thus, if we 
find the O.E. forms betsty * best,’ f^sty * first,’ compared 
wi^Jiir-ltory we should be justified in assuming tihe posn- 
hsHly of an old superlative suffix -ist, whidh has dunged 
a end « to r and ff in these words, even if we had not, fbr 
^ BKHn^it, ^ mmfimatoty evidemw of Gothic bai~kf-$, 
‘bed.’ ' 

f Wn iie($ that atoowfedge of the aoandcbai^ peculiar 
[lo the In^MtnalhafaagBs helps us to reoonstruot priad- 
Hhim may he of use in « wider ooin|Mini^ 
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Aurrey; but this qpedal knowledge of an individual 
Iwguage can only be gai.ied, at first, by knowing what was i 
the starting-point of the language we are considering, and 
tide knowledge again, can only be acquired with cortaiu^^ j 
by the help of the ct^ate languages. Our Primitivef 
Gmc. formX which we may reconstruct from English almie^ | 
must be tested by comparing them with the other Gmc.) 
languages. If from our knowledge of the laws of eadi, \ 
we reach the same result in reconstruction, no matter ^ 
from which we start, then we may have a very fair convic¬ 
tion that our reconstruction is right. 

But it sometimes happens that the consideration of the 
Gmc. languages alone leaves us in the lurch, and that we 
are stopped by what are insuperable difficulties, so fiur aa 
the light shed from these alone reaches. 

If, for instance, we compare the Gmc. forms of so 
common a word as * tooth,’ we find that in O.E. we have 
in Goth. ^un]>«<s, in O.H.G. zand and we may well 
ask what is the relation of these forms to each other. 
Gothic and O.E. agree in the initial and 6nal consonants 
of the root t and f ; there is, therefore, the a priori reason 
of greater fi^uency, for assuming that t and are more 
primitive than the O.H.G. z and d. On the othm hand. 
Gothic and O.H.G. agree in having a nasal consonant 
an»r the vowel, and we must assume either that O.E. has 
lost an n, or that Gothic and O.H.G. have both introdnoed 
one in this word. According aamR ognpcal 


dpk ci rdative hequency of occurrence, i t is 
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fallj as Gkithic and O.H^ should have developed, 
iodependexitly, a habit of nasal*. We natumlly 

next inquire why, in this case, O.E, has lost an original 
nan] which is preserved by Gothic and O.H.G. There are 
plras^ty of examples of words in which the latter languages 
have a nasal, but in which 0.£. has not: O.H.G. gans, 

* goose,'O.E. ; Gkith. munfs, O.H.G. ‘ mouth,’ 

O.E. mSp; Goth, iinp/i, ‘road,’ ‘journey,’ O.H.G. sind, 
also Goth, g&sinp^a, O.H.G. gi-shuiot ‘ travelling com¬ 
panion,'* servant'; O.E., »l}», ge-sJj); Goth. aji)>«r, O.H.G. 
ondar, ‘other,’ O.E, u}>er; Goth, and O.H.G. hanaa, 
‘host,’ O.E. h6s\ O.H.G. aamfic, ‘soft,’ O.E. s^Jl. 'rhese 
examples suffice to show the conditions under which the 
nasal is lost in O.E. It will be observed that in all the 
above cases, there is in Gothic, immediately after the 
nasal, and in O.E., following the vowel, one or other of 
the three consonants, «, f, or }>—that is to say, a vokeleita 
open consonant.**' 

Tbe agreement of Gothic and O.E., as regards the con-i 
sonants, is a strong indication of these being primitive, W 
that we can formulate the law that O.E. loses a nasal 
(n, or m) before voiceless open consonants, and we can re-- 
construct for prehistoric O.E., forms with the nasals as^ 
they occur in Gothic. J 

It is further to be noticed that the vowel which 
precedes the nasal undergoes in O.E. a compensatory 
leogthoaing, and that in cases where Gothic and O.H.G., 
ai^ tber^re presumably the parent Gmc. also, have the 
oomldnatian -a»-f voiceless opoi consonant, O.E. has J— 
that is to say that in this case, the original a has been 
niuaded «• wdl aa lengthened. We may now retum to 
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O.E. and in the light of the above examples and 
remarks, we see that we shall be justified in reconstructing 
therefrom an earlier form *tanp-, which, allowing for the 
regular differences of the consonants, agrees entirely with 
the O.H.G. zaru/. The Gothic form, on the other hand, 
as we have seen, is lunp-us instead of tanp-, as we might 
have exijected on the analogy of anpar compared with 
O.E. Jjtwr. 

Is there any process of change peculiar to Gothic 
whereby a form tanp- could become tunp- ? There is 
none; and the Gothic fomw with such as mtmp», 

quoted alwve, and ^'un)>s, ‘ known,’ O.E. cup, O.H.G. 
chund; juggs (=jugg-), ‘young,’ O. Fris., O.S., O.H.G. 
jung; hund, ‘hundred’; O.E., O. Sax. huni, O.H.G. hunt, 
etc., show that Gothic, as a rule, agrees with the other 
Gmc. languages in preserving the combination -««- in 
cognate words. Indeed, the agreement is so complete, 
and so widely extended among the Gmc. languages; that, 
following the ordinary method, we must assume that 
Gmc. -MH- is preserx’ed in all the language; and, con¬ 
versely, that when the derived languages all agree in 
showing this combination it is original. The result of 
this is that we must regard the Gothic form tvnp- as 
original; preserved from the parent language, and not 
derived from any other form of the same ‘root.’ We 
are therefore compelled to conclude that there were in 
Gmc. two forms of this root; one, tunp-, preserved in 
Gothic, and another, *fanp-, from which the O.E. and 
O.H.G. forms, and the O. Norse iaunr, from *tcm:prr, 
from ^tanp-ax, were derived. How are we to account 
for the difierentiation of an original ‘root’ into two 
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fmnis, *te»ip- and ttmf-} The fact itself ia common 
enough in Gothic and the other Gtnc. languages, and the 
so-called strong verbs offer plenty of exaniples. The 
following table will illustrate this: 



Inf. 

Pni Sing. 

Fiat. PL 

Part Partle. 


O.E. 

biud-sn 

bind 

bund.oii 

bnndwin 

' bind ’ 

Gotli. ... 

hind-sn 

bsnd 

bund-uiu 

bond, an-I 


O.H.G. ... 

bint.sii 

but 

bant-um 

bnnt.SD 

.. 

O.E. 

wind-sn 

mnd 

wund- 

wnnd- 

‘ wind' 

Goth. ... 

-wind-sn 

wand 

waud am 

wuud-aii« 

tt 

>1 

O.H.Q. ... 

vmt'Sn 

vut 

vtmt-u® 

vunt-u 

O.E. 

wiSD-SD 

want) 

wunn- 

wtuis- 

‘Btra<rglo 

Goth, 

-winn-w 

wann 

wunn um 

«ruan-aiis 

tl 

O.H.G. ... 

rinn-aii 

>aQD 

voDD-mn 

unu-u 



Numerous examples also occur of the same ‘ root' 
appearing in different forms. 

Gothic has -hinf~an, * to catch,’ hwul-tu, ‘ the hand,' 
origiiially ‘ that which seizes,' and hunf-Jt^ ‘ that which a 
seized,’ or ‘booty’; O.E. has Aand, and hup, 'booty,' 
from *hunp-, with the loss of the nasal before as in 
map, from *fmmp-; O.H.G. hani, 'hand,' and beri-Aimda 
(“OJE. kup), ‘ war plunder,’ Side by side with sm)»# and 
Goth, has the vb. sand-jan, * send,' and O.E. 
0 tP and snid-an >*«ond-Jan, with the^'-mutation 

, of a referred to above. Besides the duuiges which occur 
in the strong vb. bindan. Gothic hss and-hMnd-nan, 'to 
fdeose ’; bandi, ‘ a fetter ’ (exactly corresponding to O.B. 
bend, where e is the i-mutation of a); and jjp.-bmda, 
'bond,'etc. 

These examples show that this interchange of vowels 
iwithin the same 'root' was an established fret in Gme. 
before its differentiation, »nce it oecors in all the derived 
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languages. We can, therefore, learn nothing of its origin 
from Gmc. alone. If we go beyond Gmc., and compare 
the forms in the other Aryan languages which are cognate 
with tun\>ii8, etc., we find a curious variety of forms. 
I^atin deid-, Gk. d-Soin--, Scrt. dant-, Lith. dani-h, are 
the forms in the principal Aryan languages which we have 
to compare with each other, and with the two Gmc. types 
* tanf- and ImtiJj-, which we have found ourselves justified in 
reconstructing. The question now before as is: What 
are the Primitive Aryan types from which the above 
forms are derived, and what is their precise mutual re¬ 
lationship ? Our comparison of the Gmc. languages 
yielded two types for parent Gmc.; to what does a wider 
survey lead us ? In the first instance, we may settle the 
question of the consonants. We note that Scrt., Gk., 
Latin, and Lith. all agree in having d- as the initial, and 
4- as the final consonant of the root; and in the face of 
this unanimity we must conclude that sounds which all these 
languages have preserved, are the original Aryan sounda 
Gmc. t = original d-, and |> - original t, are the result of a 
characteristic ‘shifting' of the older consonants, which, 
with the reservation formulated in what is known as 
Vrmer'a Law^ hereafter to be discussed, invariably pro¬ 
duces the same results; so that wherever the other 
languages agree in having d, Gmc. has t, and where they 
have ty Gmc. has ]>, except under the special conditions 
stated by Verner. 

We may now return to the vowels, and for this purpose 
it will be convenient to deal here with the group of vowd 
■fn,—on, an, on, etc. It might be contended that since 
Scrt., Lith., and Gmc. all agree in poesessing a form of 
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tite above root with -an-, this must be regarded as a primi- 
tive form; let us see whether this can be upheld. If -o»- 
is to be regarded as a primitive Aiyan form, it can only 
be on account of the agreement in the three languages 
whidi we have just noted. This assumption would imply 
that we regard a primitive -an- as having been preserved 
in Scrt, Lith., and Gmc. We shall do well to examine 
severally the claims of each language to the priinitivencss 
of its -Or- and -an- sounds. Let us take Sort, first. Al- 
tiiough this language agrees with Gmc. and Lith. in this 
ease, it is at variance with Gk., which has -ov-. The 
same disparity is observable in Scrt. jnmbha-, ‘ tooth 
Gk. 'fOfuffCot, ‘molar’ (which correspond to O.E. 

comb, ‘comb’), and in tam, ‘this’ (acc.); Gk. toj^; Gotli. 
^-a; Scrt. dama», ‘house’; Gk. Bofuxt; I.at. dotmix. 
Here we have Scrt. and Gmc. on, am by the side of 
Gk. -OV-, - 0 M-. 

But in Scrt. ‘ race,’ we have -en- both in Latin 
and Gk.— genus, 7 ^ 09 ; and the same divergence appears 
in Scrt. bandhus, a ‘relative,’compared with Gk. TrevBepov. 
lith. also shows disagreement with Scrt. here, for its 
cognate is bhidras, ‘ companion.’ I’his is the same root 
which in Gmc. has, as we have seen, the three forms bind-, 
hand-, bund-. In Scrt. dnU, ‘against,’ Gk. dvrl, Lat 
ante, Scrt. agrees with Gk. and Latin. T 

Tliese examples show that Scrt. -an- is represented in 
Gk. sometimes by -ov-, sometimes by -ev-, more rarely 
by on-. ' 

If we compare the correspondences of simple a in Scrt. 
without a following nasal, we find the same divm^noe in 
tome, at least, ai the cognate languages. 
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1. Scrt. a = Gk. a in d^ami, ‘drive’; Gk. < 5 yo>, Lat. ago: 
ajras, ‘ground’; Gk, 07/209; Lai ager; Goth. okra. ' 

2. But Scrt. a = Gk. o in pali, ‘ husband Gk. ttooiv : 
am-, ‘sheep’; Gk. dt<f (from *oft9); Lat avia: katara, 

‘ which of two Gk. voTepot: dadar^a, ‘ he has seen 
Gk. BiSopxe, etc. 

3 . Scrt. o = Gk. t in aati, ‘is’; Gk. eari; Lat. est; 
Lith. eati. 

Scrt. aSi'a, ‘ horse Lat. equus : Scrt. ra, ‘ and ’; Gk, re; 
Lat. que. 

Scrt. pdta-ti, ‘he flies’; Gk. irere-rat ; Lat. petit etc. 

We see that the three vowels a, e, o in Latin and Greek 
are all repi-esented in Sanscrit by a; in fact, c and o do not 
exist at all in this language. If, then, Scrt. a be in all 
cases primitive, we must assume that the other languages 
which possess a more varied vowel system have difleten- 
tiated an original vowel a into three distinct sounds, a, e, 0. 
The alternative is that the three vowels existed in the 
mother-tongue, but were all levelled in Scrt. under one 
sound, a. 

Passing to Lithuanian, this language agrees with Scrt. 
in having a where Gk. and Latin show o; nakt-is, ‘ night,’ 
I.at, nox ( = -patia, ‘lord’; Gk. iroava am, 

‘sheep’; Gk. I.At. ovis. 

On the other hand, Lithuanian agrees with Gk., Lat., 
Gmc. in showing e, thus diflicring from Scit.—esmi, ‘ am 
Gk. ei,fu (^f<rp,c): raediis, ‘honey’; Gk. ftcffv; O.E. 
medu ( = *medu); O.H.G. meiu; but Scrt. madku: atnaa, 

‘ old ’; Gk. fvoi (= •<r 4 vos); Lat. aenex. Again, the 
closely-allied Slavonic languages, such as Old Bulgariau 
(or Old Church Slav.), agree also with Gk. in having o in 
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caaeBirliere Ijth. has a: O. Slav, noi^ Lath. nalOif. 

O.^T. mi-tia, * cheep'; Lith. avis. This makes it probable 
that 0 existed in Primitive lith. also, but was unrounded 
to a in the independmit life-history of the language. 

Last we have to deal with Grennanic, which, like Scrt, had 
already, in its earliest literary period, no original o sound; 
at any rate, not in stressed syllables. It can be shown that 
who) this vowel appears in the Old Ginc. languages, it is 
either derived by a secondaiy process from an earlier u, or 
has heen preserved in late loan words from foreign languages. 
In all cases where Gk. ha« hag g in cognate wonls. 

But it can be established that the sound o underwent a 
change to a within the historic period, since foreign proper 
names whith contained the former sound appear in Gine« 
speech, when borrowed, with a. Thus the Gallo-Roman 
Moguntiacttm,*^titaaz,'i$MaginzamO.H.G.; and IWgur, 

* the Voges, appears with a in O.H.G, as Wascono wait. 
The inference generally drawn from these facts is that up to 
aoertain period, parent Gmc. preserved o, which it inherited 
from Aryan; but that then a tendency arose to unround 
o to a, which tendency naturally affected the loan words 
also. Those words which were borrowed subsequent to this 
change, preserved their o-sound in Gmc. Speech (^. O.H.G. 
kocchdn, *to cook,' from Lat. coquere). 

If the above reasoning be correct, then Gmc. originally| 
possessed the vowel o; its a is not primitive in those oases 
where it corresponds to o in Gk. and Latin, and therefore 
faovo nothing when ccnnpared with the a of Scrt. and lito. 

t We have now briefly examined the daims of a in Scrt., 
li^., ahd Gmc. successively, to be regarded as primitive 
m cases where Gk. and T.atip have the vowel o. We have 
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seen that Scrt a corresponds not only to a in Gk. and 
Latin, but also to e and o ; and we are therefore forced to 
adroit, either that Gk. and Latin preserve the three original 
sounds, or, at any rate, an original diversity, whereas Scrt. 
has lost it; or that in the former languages, one original 
sound, without any discoverable difference of conditions, 
has been treated in three different ways. The latter 
possibility we may reject at once on general grounds. For 
the former view there are overwhelming arguments. Of 
these, that which establishes beyond any reasonable doubt 
the primitivencss of Gk. c, is the strongest; and to it is due 
the conviction, now universally shared by all philological 
scholars, that the Gk. vowel system is far nearer to that 
of the original Aryan than are the Sanscrit vowels. 

There are certain words which have a variety of back¬ 
stop in Latin, Celtic, and Lithuanian, but which in 
Sanscrit have a sound, expressed in transliteration by the 
symbol c, and usually pronounced (tj), but which is 
classified as a * palatal,'and was originally, almost certainly, 
a front-stop. The vowel which follows it is always a in 
Scrt. In Gk. these words have'vr or t, which, for reasons 
into which it is needless to enter here, are known to have 
developed from a back-stop with lip mcxlification. 

This ‘palatalization' in Sanscrit was for a long time 
unaccounted for, since, in other words, Sanscrit agrees 
with the languages above mentioned in also having k —that 
is, a back consonant 

The explanation was discovered independently by several 
scholars about the same time (see Bechtel, Hauplprobleme, 
p. 6S). It is this: In cases where the European lai^uag;eB 
fGk.. Latin, etc.) have a or o following the consonant 
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Sttnorit agrees with them in having a back consonant; 
in those cases where the former languages have e, Sanscrit 
has c, tile front consonant A natural inference is that in 
Sanscrit also, e formerly occurred in those cases where it is 
found in Gk., Latin, etc., and ,e bcinga front voi^el, fronted 
the preceding consonant After the fronting proc^ 
was complete, Sanscrit levelled e under a, the series of 
changes probably being; e — tt — a. If this is so, then 
prehistoric Scmscrit must have agreeii with all the European 
tongues in possessing e, and thus the last ai-gument against 
accepting this as the original sound disappears. 

Examples are: Sert. jHuica, ‘five,’ Gk. Trci/re (from 
*penka)e)i Lat gvhtque {from *kwniku'e, from *pcnkwe). 
Sert. catvdreu, ‘four,’ Gk. reatrapet and 7r€(T<raptv 
(Boeotian), Lith. keturi. Old Irish rcthir. On the other 
hand, Sanscrit has kakSa, ‘ hip-jointLat roa'a; also 
kakod, ‘ summit ’ = Lat. cacfimen. 

When it was thus established that Sanscrit a was not 
original in cases where the other languages had r, it was 
further asked, Why should Sert. o, which corresponds to 
o in Gk. and Lat., etc., be original either ? No reason could 
be shown for the development in these languages of o from 
an earliera,- but on the other hand, belief in the primitive- 
ness of the Sort vowel system was seriously shaken. Hence- 
fotih, it was r^rded as, at the very least, highly probable 
that the three vowels a, e, o all existed in the Aryan 
mother-tongue; a view which, as has lieen said, scholars 
now regard as established. Of all the Aryan languages, the 
Hellenic ^xiup are now considered to preserve the primitive 
vowel system most faithfully. Greek is by far tiie tidiest 
in vowel sounds, and hence, instead of attributing, as was 
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formerly done, » poor vowel aystem to the mother-tongoe, 
it is now the universal practice to credit it rather with the 
wealth and variety which is found in that group of 
dialects, than with the poverty and comparative monotony 
of Sanscrit. 

After this long discussion, which it is hoped may have 
afforded some illustration of the methods of comparison 
and reconstruction, we may return to a consideration of 
the various forms of the root ‘ tooth ’ in the different 
Aryan languages. 

We had established (see p. 154) the existence of two 
forms of the root in Gmc.—which is found in 
Gothic, and which is the ancestor of O.E. fOf and 

O.H.G. zand. The forms enumerated from other languages 
were—Scrt. dant; lith. darU-u; Lat. deni-; and Gk. 
o-SovT-. From what has just been said, it will be seen 
that we are now in a position to regard Gk. -iovr- as 
primitive, and practically identical with the ancestral 
form. We are further justified in equating it with the Gmc. 
(see p. 158), and with the Lith. dantAs (pp. 157,158). 

As regards the Scrt. form, the a might represent either 
an original o, in which case the Scrt. form may also be 
derived from the form *dont-^ or it might be derived from 
an earlier *dent-. Since, however, the former is so well 
established for several branches of the Aryan family, it is 
on the whole, perhaps, more probable that the Scrt. form 
also goes back to this, in common with Lith., Gk., and 
Gmc. We may now pan on to discuss the Latin form 
deta- and the Gothic /u»)>-U8. What are the mutual 
relations of these, and what connection have they with 
the Aryan *dont- which we have established ? 


11 
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tsA. deiii- might, if taken by itself, be an nripnal fmm, 
R|ireBrattiig an Aryan *defU- just as Gk. •n-evff-spmt Lith. 
hend-raSi represent an original *bhendh-. This form oocoxs 
in Gmc. as hmd-ao, with Gmc. change from r to t before 
n+omsonant. At this rate, original *deid- would produce 
in Gmc. *fenl>-, and thence but this form of this 

particalar word is not found in any Gmc. tongue. 

There are other cases, however, when Lat. -en corresponds 
to Gmc. -un: for instance, Lat. cent-um, Goth, hund-, ‘ 100 
to these forms there correspond e-sarov in Gk., getmtas in 
lith., and Satdm in Scrt Again, Lat. merU-, ‘ mind'; 
Goth. ga-mund~g, * remembrance,' corresponds to Sort, mati-, 
‘thou^t.' In these cases we see that Lat. en, Gmc. t#n, 
correspond to forms in Scrt. and Gk. which have no nasal. 
In this case Lat. en cannot be derived &om an original en, 
since, as we have just seen, that is preserved in Gk. and in 
Sot. becomes an (wcvdepov, Lat. qf-fendix, * tie,' * band'; 
Scrt. &Ri<2httf,etc.); further, original en equals Gothic -in-, 
and not -un-. We may formulate our results so far thus: 


/Bart. 

TbeJOk. 

SniMllat 

tOmo. 


-1 

-m- f 

t. -on-} 


f Sort. -tm- 
Ok. -tr- 
Lst -m 
Qmo. .cn (is), 




The Senas 


Scrt. a 
Ok. 

lat. -ei»- 
Qme. -im- 


=Idg.l 


Is to say that by the side of the forms ^en- and -oa- 
ai rodts with « nasal, we must assume that a third focm 
eilidwl—a form whidh, wbatevm- it was^ acquired varioin 
iaandli in thes^wmtadevelopment of eadi Aryan language. 
Itls ijjmictnilf asRuned tihat this third form wasa weakened 
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farm wHdi possessed, ot^finally, no definite vowel sound, 
but contained a syllabic nasal veiy similar, probably, to 
the second syllable of the English word ‘ button ’ (batn). 
Ck>mparative philologists usually write this hypotheti(»d 
sound If, to distinguish it from the consonantal n, or ^ 
in the case of centum, etc.; qf. Lith. szimtas, from Aryan 
We have thus established a strong probability 
that Gothic tun'p- and Latin dent- are both from an original 
form *dnt-, whereas the various other forms of this wend,' 
including the O.H.G. zand and O.E. to^, are all derivable 
from a primitive *dont-. • 

Although only two forms of this root have survived, 
other similar roots preserve all three forms, thus: •jrev6epi<t, 
bendraa and bind-, from *bhendh -; bmd and barulhue, from 
*bhondh; bund and of-fend-vt, from *bhtfdh-. This dif¬ 
ferentiation of an original vowel, which goes back to the 
mother-tongue, is known as Ablaut or Gradation. The 
supposed causes of this phenomenon will be treated later on. 

We have endeavoured in the above discussion to illustrate 
the method, and line of reasoning whereby the reconstructed 
forms of the mother-tmigue are arrived at. 

The principles upon which our method is based are 
briefly stated by Brugmann {Techmer’s ZeiUtdirift, Bd. L, 
pp. S54, 355). They may be summarized as follows: 

The probability that any given feature in a language is 
primitive increases with the number of languages in which 
it cm be traced. 

The greater the geographical separation of those 
languages in which the same feature occurs, the greater 
the likelihood that it is inherited from the mother-toi^pie. 

Geographical separation limits the probability that the 

11—fi 
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neeumnei the Mine pecnliarity io MvenJ Imgaagn 
is doe to contact between than at a late period, or to 
biwrewing. 

In cases where we find divasity of form in the derived 
langnagea, we assume diverrity in the mother-tongue, 
unless we are able to show that this diversity is due to 
special ocmditions in individual languages—that is, to 
particular laws of sound change which we can state 
definitely. 

It is desirable to take as wide a survey as possible, and 
to chedc the results and conclusions at which we arrive, 
fron faeveral sides. 

bi all reconstruction we must be guided by coinmmi- 
seue; we must bear in miiul that we are dealing with 
sounds, and not with ^mbols, tmd mi^ not overstep the 
ISmits oi what is reasonable and probable in the sphere of 
actual dumge of sound. 
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THE ARYAN OR TNDO GERMANIC MOTHER-TONGUB, AND 
THE DERIVED FAMIUES OF LANGUAGES 

Since even the most elementary books on the History of 
English contain at least some statement to the effect that 
there once existed a language, long since extinct, which 
is now known as the Aryan mother-tongue, &om which 
various groups or families of languages sprang, ti^ther 
with an enumeration of these, a very brief account of the 
present views on this subject will suffice in this place. 
All that need be attempted here'is a short and, if possible^ 
a clear account of what is meant by the phrase mother- 
tongugy an enumeration of the principal groups of languages 
into which this was differentiated, the supposed relation¬ 
ship in which they stand to each othmr, with a more par¬ 
ticular account of one group—the Germanic, of which our 
own language is a member. 

Among the numerous general authorities on tlm qws- 
tions with which we are about to deal, there may be 
mentioned: Isaac Taylor, TTte Origin cf the Arpanet 
1890; Sweet, History qf Language^ 1900; Schiader, 
Sfs-Qthtm^Lmhsmg vnd Urgeachichtey 1890; and, above 
all, Brogmann, Grtmdriss der Verg^eschendm Qrmme^ 
dor Irdqgmmmchen Spra/dren [hid ed.], Bd. I. (JLaai- 
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l^re), 1897 ;'«nd Jfurxe Ytrgleichende GrammaMk der Indo- 
gtrmanmhen Sprachen, Bd. I. (Lautlehre), 190S, by the 
aame author. The introductoiy chapters of the last two 
deal with the classidcation and other general prdb- 
lems connected with the Aryan languages. The larger 
book should be constantly consulted by advanced students 
of Comparative Philology, while even beginners might with 
advantage consult the smaller. Brugmann’s works are 
'Standard text-books of the best kind; they are masterpieces 
of method, and display the latest results of modem research, 
more especially in so far as it deals with such problems as 
ate setfled and no longer under discussion. Br ugmann 
represents the solid, safe, conservative wing of the new 
science of language, of which, together with Osthoff, 
fbul, Sievers, and one or two more, he was the founder 
more than thirty years ago. Students of the history of 
the Science of Comparative Philology will recognise Scherer 
and Leskien as the intellectual fathers of the band of 
scholars of whom Osthofi* and Bmgmann are now the 
distinginshed and venerated chiefs. 

The ConoeptioiL of a Family of Langniages. 

The resemblances and agreements in the forms of words, 
in vocabulary, and in inflections, which exist between such 
languages as Mod. Eng., Dutch, Danish, and Gennan, 
are so striking that they cannot fail to impr^ even 
the least instructed student of two or more of the above 
languages. The farther back we go in the histoiy of these 
.tcffiguelf and the earlier the forms of them which we 
compaie, the closm* become the resembhmoe. That there 
Is an iatimate connection between them is obvious. They 
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are commonlj cbsae d togeth^ m d eg the general name of 
the Germanic or Teut^ic lanf jruag es. We may take a few 
points of resemblance for consideration : (1) The modern^'J 
Continental languages of the so-called Germanic group 
hare, in a large number of cases, practically the ^me 
gjoup_ of sounds associated with. the_J8nie.„ meaning- 
/ German kommen, ‘come,’ Dutch komme(n), Swedish komma, 
German tag, ‘ day,’ Dutch dag (dah), Danish dag (daej); 
German ein, zuiei, drei, vier, fanf, Dutch een, twee, drie, 
vier, vi^, Swedish en, twa, tre, fyra, fem=\, 2, 3, 4, 6; 
German mutter, Dutch moeder, Swedish moder, ‘ mother.’ 
And so on throughout the vocabulary, we find that these 
(languages have in common thousands of words identical 
[in meaning, and differing but little in pronunciatibn. 
The resemblances of Mod. Eng. to the other languages 
are in many cases not so close, but none the less unmistak¬ 
able. (S) We find that ail of these languages agree in 
possessing a class of so-called weak verbs, which form their 
past tense by the addition of the suffix -de . -te. -ed. or -ede. J 
to the root of the verb. Eng. hear, hear-d ; Swedish hora, 
hor-de ; Dutch hooren, hoor-de ; German horen, hor-te, and 
so on. (3) These languages all possess groups of so- 
called strong verbs, which form their past tenses and past 
psuticiples by series of changes in the vowels of the*^’*' 
‘ root ’: Eng. sing, sang, sung; Danish synge, sang, 
sunget; Dutch zvngen, zong, ge-zongen; German swgen, 
sang, ge-sungen, etc. 

Now, agreement between languages which includes 
sounds, vocabulary, inflection, and such deep - rooted 
features as vowel change within the ‘root’ itself, cannot 
be mete coincidence. Neither, when we find such common 
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^lllil^mm<eq^jammg wid^y-aqianited groups qteaken^ 
SB tbe Germam, Swedes, Danes, and Engli^, can the 
^Igpraeraent be the result of wholesale borrowing; for in tiiis 
es«e it would naturally be asked, from whom have all 
'^ffise languages borrowed their characteristic features? 
Again, there is no reason for assuming that any one of 
titeae languages is the surviving ancestor of all the others. 

remains only the possibility that English, Dutch, 
tte S candina vitm language and German, are each and all 
the descendants of the same original language; that they 
refBeaeot, in fact, the various forms into which a parent 
language, which no longer exists, has been differentiated, by 
▼urtue of such factors of isolation as those we have already 
diecuBsed. C/l p. 96, etc. This extinct form of speech, out 
’ ^ which we assume all these languages to have developed, 
akng m<»e or less different lines, we call Primitive Germanic. 
Parent Germaiw, or simply Germanic. If we wished to 
eompare the Germanic languages systematically, we should 
take the oldest forms of each which are preserved in writ* 
log. Tim above examples are drawn from'the modern 
lmJ!^gangm^ partly because these are, on the whole, more 
fiwailiar aod accessible to the general student, partly idso 
to show how dose the resemblance still is, evmi afrmr aU 
^8K eeatarks of sepuation. Th fi.olde8t considerable body 
of aoewDt GermuiifLfiBSecb is tbeiourth- oeiitury translatioo 
^of gK ofihe Kfale ip Gothic, a languag e loag extinct 
J^yi^f^ung to the other ancient and modem languages 
amt dialed of Europe and India tests rimilar to tiioae 
l^cIMy suggested above, similar results are obtained 
^ ac^lida—nameSy, ^at at various pdnts langimges \ 
tii^sdves into grot^ of closely-related forms of | 

i . 
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q)ee<^ For e«db of these groups it appears necessary to 
Bseuine a primitive anoestral form which no longer survrvm, 
and from which the various members of the group have 
been difierentiated, in the same way as the Germanic 
languages sprang from parent Germanic. 

Ihus we are able, from this point of view, to distingoidh 
the following groups or FamUieM of Speech; (1) Indian, 
of which the best-known ancient representative is SfmscrU , 
frcmian, which includes Old (and Mod.) Platan (West 
Iranian), and Zend, the dialect in which the Avegta —^tbat 
is, the collection of the ancient sacred books of the Parsees 
—^is written (Eoat Iranian). This dialect is also known as 
Old Bactrian. Indian and Iranian dialects are usually 
grouped under the general head of Indo-Iramian. The 
earliest remains of Sanscrit are the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
the language of which is approximately 4,000 years old. 
(%) Arm migsi, whose written records go back to the fifth 
century of our era. ( 8) Hellenic , or Greek dialecta 
(4 ) Albanian, now recognised as a member of an independent 
group. (5) Itaik, which consists on the one band of Latin, 
and on the other of the Oscan and Umbrian dialects. 
(6) (^Uk, of which ancient Gauliah was a member, but 
which is best known from Old and Modem Irish and Scotch 
GaeSc on the one hand, and from Welsh in all its stages on 
the other. ( 7) Germanic . (8) Ba Bic-Slavonic . The last 
represents two nearly-related divfrions of one original group. 
The Batie division is known to us from Lettish (still 
spokmi). Old Prussian (which died out in the seventerath 
century), and by Lithuanian, spoken at the presmit day 
something between one million and a half and two million 
persons in Russia and East Prussia, liihuanian records 
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&rt^er,l»dc than the tenth centufy. llte Sbtmmk 
diiridmi cooidsts of Russian, BuJgwian, Servian (£astmi)» 
BeAata/m or Chekh (t^eh), Serbian, and Polish (Western^ 
'Qw ddest finm of Slavonic known is {nreserved in a tran^ 
lation of tiw Bible and other religions writings from the 
ninih century. The dialect is known as Old Bulgarian, 
Old Ch/urch Slavonic, at simply Old Slavomc. 


Ihe Aryan Family of Langnagei. 

A comparison of the common characteristics of each of 
the above families of languages with the others reveals the 
fact that there are many features shared by the whole 
pwup of families. These consist of fundamental elements 

the substantive ver’ 


the names for the natural relatioushi 




jm 


in all the above families. 





n the same rooL and the main out¬ 


lines ai sentence-structure and syntax are common to 


Hoe, again, the points oiagreement are too numerous 
and too deeply seated to be fortuitous; and the same 
inleience is drawn with regard to the mutual relations 
of the various families, as were drawn from facts of the 
smneiorder, in connection with the relationship of the 
languages which go to make up a givmi fiunily. 
assumption is made, that each of the now separate 
jAflies of languages is sprang from a common parent 
the charactoistics of which are preserved with 
' «Rafyh^ degrees of fidelity in the derived languages. 

form of 
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s peech, fiam wfaidi it is amumed that Iftdo-Irammj sA 
62aPow«c,a nd Greek an d Laim. an d Ce Uu: and Germanic^ h ave 
all beep developed, i s know n as the Jryn/p . M other-Tan^. 
Brimitive Aryan, or Indo-Germank (Idg.), etc. This form 
of speech is, of course, nowhere spoken at the present 
time, nor has it ever been within the historic period. 
Authorities differ as to the length of time which has 
elapsed since the differentiation of the mother-tongue 
into dialects, but we may take it at something betwemi 
ten and twelve thousand years. 

Where was PrimitiTe Aryan spoken! 

The answer to this question, down to twenty-five years 
ago, was generally given in the words which the late 
Mr. Max Muller used, in dealing with the subject, to 
the end of his life—‘ somewhere in Asia.’ With the 
exception, however, of Mr. Max Muller, and the dis¬ 
tinguished Berlin Professor, Johann Schmidt, who died two 
or three years ago, probably no other responsible authority 
would have given such an answer—at least, not in a dog¬ 
matic manner—any time during the last quarter of a 
century. The question is discussed at length in the 
works mentioned above by Taylor, Schrader, and Sweet; 
and among recent contributions to the subject, the reader 
may also refer to Schrader, ReaSexikon der Indogerm. 
AUertumakunde, 1901, under heading, ‘ Urheimat der Indo- 
germanen'; Hirt, Indogerm. Forsch., i, p. 464; and 
, Kretschmer, Eini. in die Gesch. d. griech. Spr., 1896. 
It is sufficient here to say that the universal view now 
held by scholars is that the ‘Home of the imdivided 
Aryam'' was ‘ somewhere’ in Nor&em or Central Europe.} 
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Iki &mtarof Ute old view no smous argoment ever has been, 
or over could be, advanced, while all the evidence derived 
&OIB archeology, ethnology, and comparative fdiilidogy, 
lasJies for the probability of the ‘ European fafpdhem.' 

It is to be deplored that the writers of elemmitary text¬ 
books, or ‘ cram-books,' as they too often are, should still 
omatinae to copy, out of the works of an earlier generation, 
ammg other views now obsolete, this particular view 
migration in successive waves from Asia, whidi often 
appears in modem books of the class alluded to, not as a 
tentative and possible account of what happened, but in 
the form of a categorical statement of undisputed fact. Un- 
fintunatdy, the theory has been discredited for more than 
thirty years. 

The Aryan Baoe. 

It used formerly to be assumed that, since aflinity 
of language had been proved between Indians, Slavs, 
Germans, Greeks, Italians, and Celts, it therefore also 
&dU>wed that ‘the same blood flowed in the veins' 


all. At the present time probably no impartial 
observer would sug^t sudi a view. The Aryan Ian- 
g;ii^^|pe obviously spoken at the present day by mm 
of ’imy ^fiurent physical types, and certainly of distinct 
met. Wliirii of the existing races who spesdi Aryan 
hmgiugeS represmts the original race? Perhi^ none. 
Ota tiif other hand, it is maintained by many writers that 
tile Umuie, long-headed races of Northmn Europe are 


naamt m phyrical type to the original Aryans. Hiis 
^piestimr, Imwevo interesting in itself from many points 


ef v^, has but little bearing upon the problems oi 
diita^r^neirt with which we are here omoenied. 
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Wlietiher the ori^nal speakera of I^mitive Aryan were 
£ur, like scune Swedes and Russians; or dark, like other 
Slavs, and like some of the speakers of Irish and Wdth 
at the present day; or whether the mother-tongue was 
spoken both by fair and dark races, does not primarily 
concern us. We are content to know that there was 
a mother-tongue, which, in the course of time, spread 
over an immense geographical area, and was acquired 
iby people of various racial types, who lost their own , 
^language in consequence; a fact which was probably of | 
significance in determining the particular line of deviation ^ 
from the original form, which Aryan speech followed in i 
different areas (see ante, pp. 86 and 87). 


1^' The Belative Primitiveness of the Divisions of Aryan 

Speech. 

As regards the preservation o f inflections in their 
original fulness and variety, the general principle seems 
to be that those languages which longest preserved their 
old ‘free' accent of the mother-tongue, sudi as Sanscrit, 
Greek, Baltic-Slavonic, retiuned also for a long time a 
large proportion of the original suffixes and formarive 
elements following the root; those, on the other hand, 
which, like Latin, Celtic, and Germanic, developed a fixed 
and stereotyped accent at a comparatively early potod, 
suffered a greater loss of inflections through the wealmiiiBg 
of that part of words which was habitually unaeoented. 

When we come to consid g sound chang ea, however, np 
spedal claim to superimr general fidelity to tire odg^xnl 
quality of the sounds, in other than final i^llablea, can IM 
advaaoed in favmir of any particular gros^ of leaguagee. 
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A «oaod is brae sabject to nuiaatnis dumges, botli 
! Combinative and Isolative; there it appears to osjoy 
V iwMwmnit y from change. Thus, fm instance, ancient 
4%)eek baa preserved tbe rich and varied vowel system 
I of Primitive Aryan with remarkable fidelity, but the old 
I 0 <KbsiDnantal system undei^^oes many striking changes in 
Lillis language: «,_jaoept when final, becomes A, and 
is^b^lo^ 1 oldjback consonants with 1^ modifica- 


ticm become, according to the conditions in which ^ey 
^pear, pure lip stops, or pure point-teeth ^ps; the 
^d voiced aspirates are all imvoiced: if two aspirates 
smy kind follow e«c>i ntbpr in ancrfya ive syl l ables o f the 
same woiri, the first loses its aspi ration. This last change 
ai'BBaW Wrar* G nusm^a Law,' and applies also to Sanscrit. 
All final consonants are lost, and t before i becomes s. 

: Sanscrit has a poor and monotonous vowel system corn- 
spared wi^ Greek; but the consonants, with the exception 
of the bade smes (back, back-outer, and back-lip-modified), 
OB the whtde primitive. The outer varieties of back 
oommuniB become 6 (J) and t respectively. Latin preserves 
in <(ases the simple vowels intact, but Ihey are liable 
to vKkml combinative changes; the diphthongs oi,eu,ou, 
kwdled under U (though O. Lat still has os for the 
j^nt) ;Oi becomes os (<k), and then 0 ,-ri becomOS'l^ Latin 
pea m rva &ithfally the lip-modified bade cemsonants which 
Greok dhimgeB eo completely; but gets rid altf^jether of 
dk become under various otmdirions 
sad ^:^hIbzuc preserves the old vowel systoai 
but tevels S under o under a, rit^unda: ty 
aL Ail the jjb>p amsonaats und^lP^diange; 

^ivO{IQ 


riced, the vtdoeless lAops are 
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opened in the cone^Kmding areas of articalatkm; tiie 
voiced aspirated stops also become the correspimdiiig 
voiced open consonants. 

Such are a few of the principal characteristic changes which 
take place in four important families of the Arjanlanguages. 
CHearly the paths of development are very various. _p. 

The Kntapl Belations of the Chief Groups of Aryan 
Speech. 


The problem of how to group the Aryan languages, or 
families of languages, among themselves in such a way as 
to express the degree of relationship in which they stand 
to each other has occupied a number of eminent sdiolars. 
Schleicher (Deutsche Sprocket p. 29) remarks, in some¬ 
what general terms, that when two or more members of 
a family of languages resemble each other closely, we 
naturally assume that they have not been so long sepa¬ 
rated from each other, as have other members of the same 
family which have already diverged from each other much 
farther. On the grounds of this principle, and guided by 
what he assumed to be dedsive points of resemblance, 

g icher formulated his famous * Stammbaum^ or eenea- 
il tr ee, which expresses his conception of the inter- 
ons of the Idg. languages and the relative pmods 
lich they differentiated from the mother-tongue and 
each other (see Compendium^ 1866, p. 9). He oon- 
• tha t Idg. first split into two brandies (*diaeli 
U^ei^e en^ckelui^')—thatls to'say that the aacestml 
form of Slavonic and Germanic Sksvo-deutsch ') deviated 
from the remaining Ursprache, Then this rmnainii)^ stmn, 
'trhidi Scfaleidbrn* calls * AriograekcMalo^iich^ divided 
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Into Arian (tiiat is, the IndisD group) on the <me hanti, 
and ft dialect £roin which was subseqnmtly differentiated 
Greek, Italic, and Celtic, on the other. 

This Stammbemm theory was ruthlessly attacked by 
Johann Schmidt in 1872 (VerwandtschqftsverhaUnitse 
der Idg. >^r.), who altogether rejects the old explana¬ 
tion of the Idg. differentiation, and substitutes for it 
what is known as the ‘ WeBe^ or tJhergmn^heorie' 
I —that is, Ae throry of gradual transition. Schmidt's 
investigation~'Sffibraced at once all the various points 
of agreement which exist among all the groups of Idg. 
speech. As a result, he believed himself justified in 
giving the following account of the process of the break- 
up of the primitive speech. Indo-Germanic speech 
extended over a geographically unbroken area, in which 
arose from the earliest times, at different points, slight 
beginnings of incipient dialects in the shape of sound 
variati^, which extended more or less far from their 
istar&^-plaoe into the neighbouring districts. These 
differences grew up gradually among the speakers of what 
was once ft homogeneous speech, and formed the proto¬ 
types of the subsequent &milies of languages. These 
dialects, however, Schmidt regarded as, in the firsl: place, 
fuming a continuous series, and shading one into the 
other. Then, here and there, the speech of one area 
gained in importance and strength, and absorbed those 
on eilher side .yrhidi differed only slightly from it, thus 
destroying several links in the drain and leaving a gulf. 
This process happened in various centres, with the result 
&it a^etSt^viomds were left, which differed wu^sly ftora 
et^xoupdtng This was the ori^ of the great 
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families of Idg. speeclL (For good account of Schmidt's 
tbeoiy cf. Schrader, SprogL^ p. 89, etc.; and Brugmann 
in Techm^a Ztschr., i., p. 226, etc.) 

This explanation entirely swept away Schleicher's original 
‘ speech unities’ of ‘S lavo-Grerman ic.’ ‘ Graeko-Italo-Cetic,' 
etc. Schmidt showed that if the Slavonic languages could 
not be widely separated from the Germanic, on account of 
certain resemblances, too strong and too numerous to be 
due to coincidence, neither could the Slavonic languages 
be separated from the Indo-Iranian group. Greek, on the 
other hand, had undoubtedly close affinities to Sanscrit; 
but also other, equally strongly-marked characters in 
common with Latin. Thus the old division of the 
European and Asiatic branches, supposed to represent 
two main dialects of the Mother-Tongue, was done away 
with. The Gmc. family in Schmidt’s scheme comes between 
Slavonic and Celtic, and the latter forms the connecting- 
link between Gmc. and Latin, thus completing the circle 
of affinities. This ingenious view of gnuiual transitions, r 
and the subsequent dying out of intermediate varieties, ] 
was accepted by Schrader (foe. cit.) and by Paul (in the ^ 
Chapter ‘ Sprachspaltung,’ Prmcipien d, Sprgeach.). 

Modifications of the ‘ tThergangstheorie,’ 

In 1876 Leskien published his Deklinadon im Slaviach- 
LUttuiachm und Germaniachen, in the Introduction to which 
he discusses the question of Idg. classification at some 
length. On p. X of the Introduction he criticises Schmidt's 
statement of his case,euid contrasts the new views with the, 
Skt^ttAoumtheorie. He points out that the ‘ Ubergan^- 
by itself involves the gradual spread of popu- 

12 
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soere |uici«ase, over a slowly but eva: increanng 
Mu«a. Sehl€icber'*6 explanation involves migratjons of 
^g nsiderable magnitude , a proc^ which would accompli^ 
ti» w<H:k of differentiation far quicker and more com- 
pletdly. Leskien, however, does not by any means reject 
Scbmidt's hypothesis, but proposes to modify it, and to 
.combine it with the theory of genealogical development. 
It is possible for a large community, whose speech had 
already two slight dialectal varieties, to migrate &om 
f their original seat and settle down, still as one community, 
,‘f<»' a Icnig time. In this case we assume three sections, as 
1 it were, of Schmidt's community—A, B, C, of which 
I B's speech forms the connecting-link between A and 
I aod his different points of agreement with both. Thus 

I in their original seat A and B have had, as it were, a 
common speech life, so have B and C, but not A and C. 
Then B and C move off together, and in their new home 
continue their common life. Any developments subse¬ 
quently undergone by A must be quite distinct from B; 
and, on the other hand, B may develop on lines common 
to C, Imt in which obviously A can have no share. 
Leskimi applies this argument to the relations of Indo- 
Iianian, Slav.-Lith., and Gma, and considers the treatment 
of Aryan k* and of bh-m; for this latter example I propose 
to substitute that of bh = Gk. Gmc. and Slav. h. 
bnio-Iniiiian shares with the Baltic-SlaTic Istnguages the 
ntuuDge of one of the original k sounds to S (j), but 
Gmc. diows no such tendency; on the other hand, 
ilhdiKlrADian (or^pnally, at any rate) preserves the old 
al|ikate bh, while botii Gmc. and Slav, get nd (ff the 
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WHli this modificalioQ, then, Leskietf a diagram (£iDleit> 
ong, p. xi) may be reproduced as follows: 

A. B. C* 

I .1 I 

Arian. Lith.-SIav. Gmc. 



k<i(5), 8. bhO. 


Beoent Views. 

If we accept Hirt’s view of the importance of foreign 
influence in diflerentiating language, p. 85) it would 
seem that some such modification of Schmidt's theory 
as that proposed by Leskien is necessary; since, on the 
one hand, it accounts for the points of resemblance 
between diflerent families of Idg. speech, and, on the 
other, allows also for the possibility of ctmtact with 
speakers of non-Idg. languages, which may explain the 
great diversity which sdso exists. With regard, how¬ 
ever, to the features which several languages have in 
common, but which others do not possess, on the basis 
of which Schmidt postulated his S 3 r 8 tem of continuous 
contact, Br ugmann has taken up a very sceptical attitude. 
In on elaborate article in Techmer's Zeitschrifi filr aUge- 
meine Sprachwiatewclu^, i,, p. 226, etc, (Zwr Frage nach 
dm VerteamUschqfisverhaUmtam der Idg. Spr.)^ after dia- 

* The similarity between Slav.-Lith. and Gimc. in their treatment 
of original M consisted primarily in the loss of aspiratian; since 
although, later on, the individxial Gmc. languages developed a voiced 
]4>-stop (b) under certain conditions, there is reason to believe that 
this sound did not exist in Gmc. itself, and that ik became at first 
a Bp«pen>v(doe consonant. 


l%-4l 
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tme aftar another, all the special points of develop" 
naeiA wHdi two or more groups of Idg. ^leech have in 
OMUBon, he ccnnes to the conclusion that the majority of 
^tran prove nothing in support of the assumption of the 
pecmliarlj dose relationship claimed between those groups 
of languages in which they occur (loc. cit., pp. 35S-254). 
Hie only exception to this destructive conclusion ad> 
mitted by Bnigmann is the close relationship of Cdtic 
and Italic (p. 253). The same views are maintained in 
the most recent pronouncements of the same author {qf. 
Grundrit»\ i., pp. 22-27; and Kurze-ver^ichende Gr., 
pp. 3, 4<, 18-22). The agreements which exist then, as 
they, unquestionably do, between two or more speech 
groups, are not necessarily to be explained by assuming 
with Sdileicher a common ^ Slavo-Germank'' language, 
or a common ‘ Graeko-ltalk' period. 

Bnigmann suggests possibilities other than the genea¬ 
logical theory. The ancestors of two or more groups may 
have lived side by side, in a remote prehistoric period, before 
the breaking up of the mother-tongue, and may have 
developed the same tendencies in common. In such a case 
ive dhonld have to deal with dialectal variation originating 
within Aryan itself. It matters little whether, in their 
subsequent life-history, the languages remain in geographi¬ 
cal contact, or become widely separated; fm: in the race- 
migratians ages, original contiguity may be broken and 
joined again more than once. In grouping the language 
of the Aryan stock, Bnigmann arranges the families in 
order suggested by their mutual resemblances; this is 
i^OBt practical method of arrangement so long as it 
fS nanoo^^ned that nothing beyond resemblance is implied 
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ih^:«by, uid that the question of how to interpret the 
resemblance is left open. It is possible that examples of 
original dialectal character are afforded by the treatment 
of It (forward A:), which becomes s or (J) in Indo-lranian 
and in Baltic>SIavonic, but which in all the other families 

is levelled under the full-back stop. v * 

F 

The Sounds of the Hother-Tongue. ~ 'L 


By applying methods similar to those illustrated m*] 
last chapter, the following sounds are now believed io 
\ have existed in Primitive Aryan; 


Consonants. 



Book. 

Back-iip' 

Modiflec. 

Back-outer. 

Front. 

Open.. 

— 

— 

_ 

j 

Stop ... 

k, kh, g, gh 

kw gW 


— 

Nasal... 

g 

— 

— 

— 

Divided 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Blade. 

Point-teeth. 

Lip. 

Lip-baok- 

Modified. 

Open... 

z 

— 

— 

w 

Stop ... 


t, th, d, dh 

p, ph, b, bh 

— 

Nasal... 

— 

n 

m 


Divided 

— 

1 

— 


Trill ... 

— 

r 

— 
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Voweli. 

nnroondsd. Bonnded. 

--- - 

Front. Back. Flat. Back. 

High ... i _ _ fl 

Mid ... e & a 6 

hpw ... — — — S (?) 

Also sylkbic I, n, m ; and the diphthongs : 4i, 4u, £i, 
du, 6i,du. 


Bdations of Towels to each other in ATyan-~.^laat, 
o r Vo wel Oradation. 

Cf, Brugmann; Gnmdr? i., p. 482, etc., and V^. Gr. 
p. 188, etc.; Hirt d. Idg. Ablaut, 1900, and Griech. Gr., 
th, iaf. and sc.; Streitberg Urgerm. Gr., p. 86, etc.; Noreen 
Urgerm. Lautkhre, p. 37, etc.; and the references given 
in these works. 


In all Idg. languages, certain vowel changes occur within 
groups of etymologically related words, both in * roots' 
and in mffiaxs — e.g,: in Gk.,X^aj,‘I ^peak'; \oyo^, ‘word’; 
4>6tUt ‘ I speak ’ {Doric), ^wv^, ‘ voice wanjp, ‘ father,’ 
Aoc. iraripa^ ‘I fly,’ .^rist l^vyov, etc. In Latin, 

iego, * covet,' pert tesci; moneo, literally, ‘cause to re¬ 
member,’ dare, ‘give’; dAmm, ‘gift’; 
‘given,’ etc. In Gmc., vowel changes of this nature 


iidm {dace r^^ularly in the strong verbs—; Gkthie, 













GRADATION A PHONOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


other etymologically related words : O.E., deeg, * day,' 
d&gor; Goth., hinTfan, ‘catch,’ ‘hand’ (literally, 

‘ that which seizes ’), etc. 

The above changes cannot be explained by sound laws 
peculiar to the particular languages in which they occur; 
their explanation must be sought in the common mather- 
,tongue. T he phenomena of these primitive vowel alterna¬ 
tions are all included under the name Ahlmd. invented by 
Grimm, although they are of various nature, and the causes 
which produced them must have been of several kinds; 
according to the present view however, i t is probahle that 
th ey were in all cases associ ated witb_prin 7 jtiv e conditions o f 
ac centuatio n. Although the differentiation of vowels by 
JSlaut was'made use of in Idg. to express differences of 
m eaning , these latter are o nly in directly related to the 
.vowel changes. If a vowel originally recurred in a parti* 
cular form in a particular grammatical category—^as, for 
instance^ in the Germanic strong vert»—this was because the 
i phonetic conditions were present upon which that form of 
Ithe vowel depended. The origin of Ablaut distinctions, 
jthen, is a phonologi cal problem. Even in Idg. itself thme 
must have been cases like that of the suffix in Gk. 
compared with ptf^ap, in which the variation of the vowd 
performed no semasiol<^caI function at all. 

The full explanation of ^s difficult question will prob¬ 
ably always remain hidden, since we are here dealing 
with a portion of the esurliest history of the Uriprache 
itself. 

No single sound law produced all the phenmnena with 
whidi the historical period of Idg. speech presents ns in 
this respect, but a considoable number of laws^ which 
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mate active at pmods» possibly widely separated 

itt'^ine. 

^l%e AMaut as we know it in the earliest historic period is 
the tesult of the stratifications of the speech of different ages, 
m We have to distinguish two fundamentally distinct kinds 
Tof AbUmt: i| and « The latter 

wind ccmsiats in ue interchange, within cognate ‘ roots' and 
)^^^xes, of vowels of difi^erent Quality — e-g.^ l-d {cf. prjT'i^p- 
’^Ee'cau^ ot this A^aut are the most obscure. 

Q tumtitaiive Abla ut, on the other hand, consists in the 
shof^fftinff nr fff[f*. hemnp- of vowe ls. This kind of Ablaut 
I is associated mainly with the position of the accent in 
fPrimitive Aryaai. By accent here may in all probability 
be understood stress. 

It should be remembered that Idg. consisted, not of 
‘ ^otrfs,’ but of words. ‘ Roats^ which are mere grammatical 
abstractions, had no existence in Idg. any more than in 
Modem English. Since, however, it is necessary to make 
some kind of abstraction in dealing with groups of cognate 
words, it » better to call these ‘ Bases.' Aryan words 
were monosyllabic and polysyllabic, ahd^so we speak also 
of monosyllabic and polysyllabic Bases. 

The aco^tin Aryan was ‘Jree '—that is, the chief accmit 
might rest, theoretically, upon any syllable in a word. In 
a wucd of several syllables only one syllable can have full 
stress; the other syllables have varying degrees of stress. 
It is enough to distinguish, from this point of view, §t!3itig, 
MedmOtV ^ IPfiTi-jyU.tiW, all of these being, however, 
I'dttlive terns—iSifrong'implying the chi^stress in ai^ 

UfWd, Weak implying the least stress, or what is also called 
qfsiffess {cf. pp. and 46 above). 
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Now, at a certain period in primitive Idg. vowels were 
"very sensitive to the influence of stress. According to the 
' depee of strength wi th wbich_am!L.6yJIablejiE afl uttered,,^ so 
ii ts original vowel or dip ht hong was either preserved(ip ite 
[ full volumei or was weakened or ‘ redticed .' If the syllable 
was altogether unstressed, it might lose its vowel com¬ 
pletely. The only vowels which, after the period of this 
weakening in unaccented syllables, could stand in strong 
syllables were d, S, d, and diphthongal combinations of 
these with i, tf, h I I** ?• 

We distinguish, then, three main ‘grades' or ‘ stufen' 
of vowels, one of which every syllable of an Aryan word 
must necessarily contain ; the Full grade in strong syllabi^ 
the Reduced grade in Medium syllables, and the ‘ Vanksh- 
mg' grade in Weak syllables. 


The * D ehnstofe * or Lengthened Gra de- 

So far we have only considered the weakening or total 
disappearance of a vowel; there remains to be dealt with 
the further case in which an ori ginal short vowel is 
lengthened. To this grade German writers give the name 
of Dehnstt^e or ‘ stretch erode, ' 

It does not follow that aM long vowels in Idg. are of 
this origin; there are original long vowelA which were 
long before the beginning of the Ablaut processes. gylL 
in word series (Ablcmisreihen) in which we And long vowels 
side by side with short vowels, the shor t vowe ls occurrin g, 
not in the Reduced grades, but in FuB ^ades, showing 
that they are original, then, in these cases, we may assume 
that we are in the presence of the ‘S tre^' grade . 



CDmpttre, for instance, Latin ■^ta , with peif. vg«i (Idg. 
e>^); Q.E. actt, pret, sing, of (=Mg. with aat, 
*800t'—literally, *that whidi settles down’ (= Idg. 

^[|ie ^cplanatioD of this lengthening has been formulated 1^*' 
StnUherg (/. F., iii. 305, etc.), and has gained furly general 
i acceptance. Briefly stated, his law runs: ‘ The short vowel 
of an accented (Strong) syllable is lengthened in li^. 
^hen a following syllable is 'lost (cf. also Brugmann, • 
Gr.y p. 88, and Hiit, Idg. AVlaut, p. 2^ etc.). This, 
of course, is merely the general explanation of the origin 
of the lengthening in Idg. itself; it does not follow that 
we are always able to trace the loss of a syllable in all cases 
where the Deknstufe occurs in the derived languages. 

The Vowels of the VTeakened Chrades. 

The fate of the Aryan full vowels when weakened under 
the conditions desraibed above (p. 185) is clearly a matter 
of hypothesis It is, however, our business to endeavour 
to fbnn some idea of what happened by a comparison of all 
the derived languages. The reduced forms 
in Indo-Iraman as i, and i D ..alL the other familieg of Aryi^pj 
speodi as a . It is therefore assumed that the original 
soimd was an ‘ obscure ’ vowel, which is written 3 in philo- 
li^ical wc^ks. 

Note.—T hos Brugmmny Grundrita,^ loc. cif., and Fgi. 
Gr,y § 1S7; ^^rt, on the other hand (Jdg. Ablaut, p. 5, 
etc.) asninpes that tlmse vowels did not lose their original 
^ulity in Idg. when reduced, but were merely unvoiced, 
apdf iiMtead of », writes e 9 q. Hirt’s reason for so dcnng 
Is that in Greek deris ccunpared with rlOfnu, arari^ 
a^BBfOieed with tarSfu, Sorbv «»apued with SiSufu, tim 
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of e, o, o nappeata. He arg nes the 
whkpered vowel has emetg^ jn G rreek with mere s horte n- 
Pngjj^le the other langua^ haveiost the onguud^^oality 
of e aj^^j and, levelled,them under a. This view is also 
duu«d by Fick^ Bechiel, Wackemagelf and CoVitz (see 
ereferenoes in Hirt). Brugma nn. however, and probab ly 
mort other scholars, explain the above Greek forms as new 
formaticms &om daro;, etc. 

The reduction of short cu, e, o cminot be proved, fixnn 
any historical indications, to have altered these vowels at 
all, since the original vowels reappear intact in positions 
where, theoretically speaking, reduction must have taken 
place—that is, in weak syllables. Brugmann writes these 
theoretical reduced vowels a. «. «, l^^t does not discuss 
their nature. Hirt, again, assumes that these were voicdest 
(‘ tonlose ’) vowels. In the derived languages this grade is 
indistinguishable from the full grade short vowels. 


Note.—T he modifif-afinn hv tho long onri Bbni4 

vowels cannot , have been svitchrtm^ . We may accept 
Hirts hypothesis concerning the reduction of the short 
vowels, since it appears to jump with the facts. But the 
long vowels certainly appear to have lost their character* 
^tic quality altogether. If this is so, then the two pro¬ 
cesses cannot have taken place at the same time, since it 
is scarcely conceivable that a short vowel, when unaccented, 
should retain its quality more completely than a long, at 
a period when oS vowels in weak syllables were affectedl. 
We may, perhaps, assume an early period of vowel reduction 
which only affected short vowels, which were either unvcdced 
osc whiiqpered in wesJc syllables, but which 1^ long vowels 
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Qmdtered. Then in a subsequent period iong vowels wene 
seduced under the same conditions, only more completely 
i^ian the short vowels in the former period, since they 
lost their quality and became an indeterminate sound {»). 
We must suppose that in this period the whispered or 
voiceless e, p which had been produced in the former age 
of reduction remained without further alteration. At a 
later period the latter class were again fully voiced, thus 
being levelled under the unreduced o, e, o, while a remained 
until the breaking op of Aryan into dialects, and was then 
levelled under a in all groups except Indo-Iranian, where 
it became i. 

QualUative Ablaut. —^Under certain conditions, which 
are by no means clear as yet, primitive i in Full Grade 
syllyhles hecame K, and a in the same grade hcfama-fl 
Hjerefore, when we have a base in which primitive e or e 
occur, we may also expect to find cognate forms with 
if or S. This d underwent lengthening in the Dehnslt^e. 

We may summarize the foregoing statement as follows 
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— j), Dehngtufe ; D.° » Dehmi^fie in whidi 0 
fiwn § occurs; F.-^FuU Grade; F.° that in which o from 
e ocon*; Reduced Grade; F.»> Va/nielmtg Grade» 
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Diphtltongal Combinatioiis in Ablaut. 

Each and all the above vowels of the F. Grade occurred 
in Aryan in combination with e, u, and the vocalic con¬ 
sonants I, m, 1 %, r. 

The lonff diphthongs were levelled under the origina l 
shorts, or were monophthongized in all Idg. Inngnage s 
ex cept Scrt., in which there are stiU tra ces of the lon g 
(^. Brugmann, Grundr.^ i., p. 203, etc.). 

Fo r the -t- and -u- long d iphthongs we assume a R. grade .j 

9tJiy w hich appear to have been l evelled already in Idg. 
u nder the F. Grade before vowe ls. I n the F? Grade t he 
first ele ment entirely disappears, leaving u u. In all grades 
i and y are vowels before consonants, but become con¬ 
sonants before following vowels. 

The combinations of I, m, etc., are treated in the same 
manner: F. el, ol; R al; V. |, etc. The ‘ liquids ’ and 
nasals in the V. Grade are consonantal before vowels, other¬ 
wise they are syllabic. The Reduced grades sj, 9u, of long 
diphthongs appear as I,H before consonants; as aj, 
before vowels. 

The reduced grades of the short diphthongs ei, aj, oj 
are either levelled under the V, grade, or, when they 
receive a secondary accent are lengthened to %, U. 

Although theoretically, each vowel in every word might, 
under the necessary conditions, appear in every grade, 
it does not follow that, in the derived languages, all 
the original possible forms of a word, ‘roo<,’ or suffix 
survive; they are very rarely all found in any one 
languag e, and some have apparently disappeared from 
all languages. 


m tas ARYAN OR 1NIX)43S3UI1ANIC H0TH£IUlt»7GUf: 


Eumplai of Aryan Ablaut. 


Idg. e Series. 



The eyndwl < in this book means 'becomes,’ or ' develops into’; 
> ataaOB * derived from.’ 
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I 


/c^. o Series. 



F. 

D. 

V. 

s. 

Ar. *ak -: 

Scrt. djras 

Gk. OTj/pOt 

Gk. arfw, axrap 
Lat. ago, actor 
Goth, akrs 

O.E. SBcer 

At. *n&se: 

O.H.G. nasa ^ 
Scrt. (Instr.) nasa 

a 

Gk. (17 from a) 

Lat. examen 

(>-ag-men) 
Lat. amb-ages 

0. Ir. ^ 

Lat. nares 

Lat. nasus 

Scrt. pdri-Jman 


Note. —According to Hirt, the forms ar/poi}, ijras, «ger, 
akra, also nasa and nasS, areB. grade {cf. Idg, Ali.y §§ 761- 
764}; but the reduced grade of the e-, a, o series are in¬ 
distinguishable from the F. grade in the derived languages. 
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le^. e Send. 


F. 

R. 

V. 1 

/.. 

e. 

Ar. *se, ‘sow’: 

d. 


Lat. sevi 

Lat. semen 

Goth. mana-se)is 
Ar- *dhe, ‘place’: 
Scrt. damiami 

Lat. satus 

Scrt. 8-^, 

' ‘wife’ 

Scrt. hitis 

Scrt.[da-dh- 

Gk. rlSriiu 

Lat. feci 

Goth. gade}i8 

O.E. died 

At. *ted, ‘let,’ ‘grow 

(h from db) 
Gk. Tiffefiev 

Lat. facio 

mas 

Gk. Xr/Seiv 

Goth, letan 

0.£. letao 

Lat. lassus 

>-*]ad-to- 
Goth. lats 



Idg. 6 Series. 


F. 

E. 

- 

V. 

5. 

At. *dd-, ‘rive’: 
Scrt. ^dkti 

Gk. BCiutfu 

Gk. 

Lat. donum 

Lat. ddnare 

Ajt. *bhSff; ‘roast’: 
Gk. . 

O.E. b5c (pret. of 
hacan) 

9. 

Sort, a-ditas 

Scrt. ditifi 

Gk. hUBofUv 

Lat. datus 

Lat. datio 

Gk. (payeiv 

0.£. bac-an 

OJB. biecere 

dev4-t-tas 
{-t- from -d-) 
Lat. de-d-i 
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i9d 


Idg. a Series. 


V 


F. * 

B 

. . . 

V. 

a. 

Ar. *stha-, ‘ stand ’; 


V 

Gk. iffTij/ii 

Scrt. sthit&s 

Scrt. g6-§th-4 

Gk. a-Tija-o) 

Gk. t-ara-fiev 

(‘ standing- 

( 7 / from d) 

Gk. ffTOTO? 

place for 

Lat. stare 

Lat. s^tus 

cows’) 

Lat. stamen 

Lat. statim 

Goth, awistr 

Goth, stuls 

Goth. sta)>s 

( = *ojji-8t- 
tro)‘sheep- 
fold' 

O.H.G. ewist 

Ar. *b/ia, ‘ speak ’; 


>*awist 

Gk. (*<pdfii) 

Lat. filri 

Lat. f^ma 

Gk. ^aftev 


For an account and full examples of the Ablaut in 
original polysyllabic bases, see Brugmann and Hirt, loc. cit,, 
especially the latter. In dealing with these bases, it is 
necessary to distinguish the vowel gradation in each 
syllable. A few examples may be given here {the numbers 
rtfer to syllables'); 

Aryan *genewoy ‘ knee.' 

Scrt. jinu, Gk. ^fovv, have F. in 1st, R. in 2nd; Goth, 
kniu (=*gnewo-), O.E., cneo, have V. in 1st, F. in 2nd; 
Scrt. abhi-jnu, ‘down to the knee,' Gk. yvi/f, 

Goth, knussjan, have V. in 1st, R. in 2nd.; while D. grade 
appears in Gk. ywidt in 1st. 


IS 
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Axysja *^ene, *£vne, *£eng, *^one, ‘ know ' 

Goth, kann has F. (Idg. *^n-); Lit}. zindti, Goth, 
ksmiuuda, have R. or V. in Ist (Idg. *^^-J and F. in Snd; 
Scsrt a-jfia-sam, jfia-tis, Gk. yi-yva-aKat lat. nosco, O.E. 
caa&wan, have V. in 1st (Idg. ^-) and F. in 3nd; O.H.G. 
konst (Idg. *gtt~t-to) has R. in Ist and V. in Sod. 

Aryan •jorie, ‘ fill.’ 

ScrL parinas (r from 1) has F. in 1st and 2nd; Sort. 
ppiiLti, Lat. plenus, etc., Gk. vX^-pef, etc., have V. in Ist, 
F. in 2nd; Scrt. pumds, Lith. pilnas, Goth, fulls, have 
R. in 1st, V. in 2nd. 

Aryan *perS, *perem, ‘forward.’ 

Gk. vptai, O.H.G. vruo ( = *fro), have V, in Ist, F. in 
2nd; Lith. pinnas, O.E. forma ( = * furma > Idg. 
,, .*pnno-), have R. in 1st, F. in 2nd (or 8rd if we assume 
pre*Idg. •peremo); Goth, fruma, O.E. from (=*pmo), 
have It. in 1st, V. in 2nd (•peremo), and F. in 3rd. 

The phenomena of Ablaut are to be regarded as a series 
of Cominnative Chernies which took place in the mother- 
tongue. They are among the most characteristic features 
of Aryan speech. If primitive Aryan be a dialect of a still 
older language, then we may consider that its characteristic 
independent life as Aryan begins with the first Ablaut 



CHAPTER X 


THE GERMANIC FAxMIEV 

This Family, which is of special importance to students of 
Ekiglish, falls into three divisions—the North Germanic 
or Scandinavian ; the East Germanic, represented by 
Gothic and the language of the Vandals, both long ex¬ 
tinct, and the latter only preserved in proper names; 
West Germanic, the earliest forms of which are Old 
Saxon, the Old English dialects. Old Frisian, all of 
which belong to the so-called Low German group, and 
Old High German, the name given to a group of West 
Germanic dialects in which the voiceless stops of Ger¬ 
manic, preserved in all other dialects and languages 
of this family, underwent a change to open consonants 
or affiricated sounds respectively, during the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Other consonants also underwent 
change, but less universally than Gmc. p, t, k, though even 
in the case of k the opening or affrication was not carried 
out with perfect uniformity, in all positions, in every H.G. 
dialect. Within the West Germanic branch itself, it is 
now usual to assdme an Anglo-Frisian group, which subse¬ 
quently differentiated into Old Frisian and Old English. 
(For statement and arguments in favour of this view, see 
ee|>ecially Siebs, Zur Gesch. d. en^-friesisch. Spr., 1889, and 
bB^Kmer, Ethnographie der germ. Stamm^, 1900, p. 108, etc. 
' m lS-« 
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latter is a repriut from Paul's Grundr*, in which see 
p. 842, etc.) This assumption of an original Anglo- 
Frisian unity is based upon certain very close agreements 
in vocabulary, and in the treatment of the vowel sounds, 
whirii exist between O.E. and O. Fris. At the same time, 
the Anglo-Frisian unity, although a very plausible hypo¬ 
thesis, is contested by some scholars {e^., Morsbach, Beibl. 
xur AfigHoj vii., and Wyld, Eti^. Stttdien^ xxviii., pp. 393, 
894, Oita Merseiana, iv., pp. 75, 76), and a further critical 
examination of the points of agreement between the two 
languages is desirable in order to determine how far these 
are really due to a common, and how far to an indepen- 
doat, development. 

[On the classification of the Germanic languages, their 
mutual relations and characteristics, the best authorities 
are: Kluge, Vorgeschkhte der germanischen Sprachen in 
Paul's Grundriss^; Streitberg, Ur-gernumische Grammatik, 
}^. 9-18 (the latter book is perhaps the best introduc- 
ticm to the study of Germanic Philology which exists); 
EvnhAtendM in Dieter’s Lmd- und Formenkhre d. aUger- 
mamtchm Dudektey vol. i, 1898. The above works con¬ 
tain full references to the special grammars of the several 
languages, and to authorities on the various questions of 
gmimvd and special bearing connected with Germanic 
Bbilokigy.] 

FrimitiTe Oermuiie. 

By this term is meemt, as already indicated, that un- 
dififeimitiated form of speech, distinguished from Primitive 
Aryan by possessing the characteristic Germanic f(mitures) 
and the germ of those peculiarities whidi subse- 

qnmitly ^pear in those languages, already miumerated. 
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which B{niiig from this source. The sources of our know¬ 
ledge of Parent Germamc are of a twofold character: 
Direct and Indirect. 

The direct sources of knowledge are scanty, and consist 
(1) of Gmc. words mostly occurring in proper names 
mentioned in the works of Greek and Latin writers from 
the time of Caesar; and (2) very early loan-words from 
Gmc. still preserved in Finnish, which in many cases 
retain down to the present day the original full Gmc. 
form. The indirect sources are (1) the earliest Runic 
inscriptions in Primitive Norse, some of which are as old 
as the first century of our era, and the language of which 
is therefore but a stage removed from Primitive Gmc.; and 
(S) the reconstructions which are made according to 
the strict methods of modem Comparative Philolp^ (ef. 
Chapter VIII.). 

Charaoteriitios of Germanic. 


At what point of the original Aryan dialectal differen¬ 
tiation does Germanic come into existence ? Can we say 
that when a certain group of features have developed 
within a speech area this ceases to be Primitive Aryan 
any longer, but has now an independent existence with 
the definitely-marked features of the ancestor of the 
Germanic languages ? 


Probably the most characteristic and 
are the consonantal chan 
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^ -j f 

discount glibly of Grimm^t Law bave any idea 
that Law is to be found in the wc»ks of Grimm« 
nor how he states it, it may be of interest to mention that 
in toL i of the Deutsche Grammatik, p. 684, etc. (I quote 
ficom the edition of 1822), the immortal grammarian dis- 
oiBses, with numerous examples, the relations of the con- 
eOmmtal sounds of Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, etc., with 
^hsae of Gothic and Old High German. Grimm also 
^Otes that in certain Gothic words ‘ exceptions' occur to 
tlm usual correspondences of 6k., Lat., Scrt. p, t, k, to 
Gothic f, ]), etc. These exceptions were to be explained 
some fifty years later by Vemer. 

The statement of these facts of consonantal change 
.which would be accepted at the present day is very dif¬ 
ferent feom Grimm's statement, as the reader may see by 
oomparing the treatment of the subject by Streitberg, for 
example, with the above passages in Grimm's Grammar. 

The Conranantal Shiftings in Germanio. 

L Aryan p, t, k were aspirated to pk, th, kh, being thus 
levelled under the original voiceless aspirated stops. 

II. All the voiceless aspirated stops, both old and new, 
were opened, and became the corresponding voiceless open 
Qonsonants. 


\ph (original); O. Sax. and O.H.G. faUarit ‘fall'; 
Gk. 


Aryan 4 


fk (from earlier p ); Goth, zfwps, ‘ lord,' ‘ master ’; 
Scrt pdti-j ‘ master Gk. woot? (from *poHs), 
‘husband’; Lat. bos-pi^-is (gmi.), ‘goest- 
Lv frmnd.' 
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Aryan 


th (original); Goth, ska^an^ ‘to harm’; Gk. 
‘ blameless.’ 

th (from earlier f)i Goth, murips; 0.£. mup, 
^ ‘mouth'; Lat. ‘chin.’ 


Aryan i 


{kh (original); ? 

XrA (from earlier A); Goth. havrt6, ‘heart’; O.E. 
I heorte; Gk. KapZia ; Lat. cord-i» (gen.). 


These changes invariably take place initially; mediaUy, 
however, when the accent in Aryan fell on any other 
syllable than that immediately preceding them, the Gmc. 
consonants /, p, h (back-open cons.) were voiced trf 6 
(lij>-open-voice), 8 (point-teeth-open-voice), and s (written 
g-in most old Germanic languages, but=back-open-voice). 
These were the ' exceptions' to his law which puzzled 
Grimm, but which were explained as above by Vemer 
{KuhrCa Zeitschrift, xxiii., pp. 97-130) in 1877. Sanscrit 
and Greek often preserve the original accent, so that where 
we find b, d, g, in Germanic, instead of the voiceless sounds, 
the Greek forms often show the accent on some other syllable 
than that immediately preceding the consonant. This habit 
of voicing in the Germanic languages, under the above 
conditions, proves that parent Germanic retained the 
original system of ‘ free ’ accent, since the same root shows 
voiceless or voiced forms according to the shifting position 
of the accent. 


Examples of Vemer'a Lose: 

Aryan p (or ph) = Gmc. 8 (written 6); Gotti. Mid 
O. S«a. rihun, ‘ 7 ’; Scrt. saptd; Gk. hrrd. 
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Aryan t (^) =» Gtnc .S (written rf); Goth, ^or, ‘fathesr’; 
0^.fieder; Sort, pitdr; Gk. irarijp. 

Aryan J:=Gmc. 2 (written g)i O.E. meger, ^motlier- 
Iti'law Sort. gvaSr &; Gk. hcvpA, from *<rFeKvp&. 

Note. —^The old Germanic languages do not distinguish 
6, df gf according to whether they represent open conso¬ 
nants or stops. Originally these consonants were all open 
in Gmc. It is usual for philologists, for purposes of 
accuracy, to write these original open consonants t, d, j;. 
The popular expression that ‘ h became g by Vemer’s law ’ 
is most mischievous, and gives a false impression. We are 
deling with changes which took place hundreds of years 
before writing was known to the Gmc. peoples—with pure 
sound changes. The facts are simply and accurately stated 
by saying that the lip, point-teeth, and back voiceless open 
consonants mere voiced. That is the process which took 
place unda the conditions described by Verner. 

Ihe Third Oermanio Consonant ERufting. 

’iOie Aryan aspirated voiced stops, bh, dk, gh, are 
opened in Gma to the corresponding voiced opoi con¬ 
sonants. 

The t, d, S thus produced are indistinguishable from 
the same sounds which arose according to the conditions 
of Vemer's Law; they share in each language the sub- 
sequent development of these, and are also written b,d,g 
in the old languages. 

Hiese voiced aspirates survive, as sudi, only in Sanscrit; 
in Gk. they rramua as aspirates (apart from certain com- 
bhiative ^langes)^ but are unvoiced, and are writtou 0, x- 



COMPLETION OF THE SHIPTINGS 

Examfie*: 

Aryan dh, Gmc. tt: Goth, ga-de-f-s, ‘deed’; O.E. d®d; 
Scrt. di-dAS-mi, ‘set, place’; Gk. ri-Btj-fii. 

Aryan bh, Gmc. t: Goth. 6r5J>ar, ‘brother’; O.E. 
ftrofor; Scrt. 6 Ari-tar; Gk. (ftp&Twp. 

Aryan gA, Gmc. 5 : Goth, steigan, ‘climb, ascend’; 
O.E. stigan; Scrt. stigAnute; Gk. <neLxw, 

The Fourth and Last Consonantal Shifting in Oermanic. 

The Aryan voiced stops A, d, g, were unvoiced in Gmc. 
to the corresponding breath-stops p, /, k. 

There is an indication of the approximate date of these 
processes of shifting in place-names. The mountain name 
Fimne was borrowed by the Suevi from the Gaulish pmn, 
after they crossed the Elbe in the fifth century b.c. There¬ 
fore the change from p to f was subsequent to this. On 
the other hand, the Gmc. DOrtavi, ‘ Danube,’ from Latin 
Dinuvius, preserves the d unchanged, which shows that 
the change from dto d had already taken place before the 
incorporation of this name in Gmc. speech, which occurred 
about 100 B.C. (On the relative chronology of the shiftily 
processes, see Kluge, Paid und Braune s Beitr., ix., 173, etc., 
and Streitberg, loc. ci(., § 1S6.) 

Escamples oj Fourth Shying of Voiced Stops: 

Aryan 6 , Gmc. p: Goth, paido, ‘ coat ’; O.E. pad; Gk. 
(Thracian) ffairt), ‘ shepherd's coat of skins.' 

Aryan d, Gmc. t; Goth, ga-famjan, ‘tame’; O.E. 
femian; Gk. Sapdeo ; Lat. dom-are. 

Aryan g, Gmc. k: O.E. cran, ‘crane’; O. Sax. crano; 
Gk. yipeofov. 
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01anteteruti« Treatment of the Aryan Vowels in Germanic. 
Itolative Changet. 

O. Armn o is unrounded to gin Gmc .: Lot. ovis, ‘ sheep’; 
Gk. from *ofw; Goth, azeis-tr, ‘sheepfold’; Int. 
‘enemy,’ ‘stranger’; Goth, g'ojt-s; O. Sax., O.H.G. gvM<, 

‘ guest.' Thus original o and a ore indistinguishable in Gmc. 
*'> Arvan a m rounded to n in (imr .. and is thus levelled 
undo* original 6: Gk. ‘brother’; Lat. ; 

Gk>th. Arflfor ; O.E. brS^or; Lat. sagire^ ‘ perceive quickly 
and keenly’; Goth. «dX;-jan, ‘ seek.’ 

Aryan e U lowered to k in Gmc. This S is again raised 
to S in Goth; in West Gmc. it becomes a, and in O.E. 
this A is sgavn fronted to S: Gk. rU 6 i}~pc, ‘ place,’ etc.; 
Goth. ga-dipe, ‘deed’; O.H.G. tdt; O.E. d&d; Gk. v^-pa, 

* thread ’; Lat. n«-re, ‘ sew ’; Goth, nepla, ‘ needle ’; O.H.G. 
nodcda; O.E. nBedL 

*^'Aryoai oi is levelled under ai in Gmc,: Gk. otinj, ‘ one, 
upon a die ’; O. Lat. oinos (later iinus ); Goth, ains; O. Lat. 
moUare (later mutare), ‘change’; Goth, mai^an, ‘alter.’ 

Aryan ou is levelled under au in Gmc. : Gk. on?, from 
♦oiJoc, from * 06009 , ‘ear’; Lat. amis, horn *ausis, from 
*ousis; Goth, auso; Gk. d-Kova>, from Aryan * sm-Tcous-fd, 
‘hear’; Goth, haus-jan, ‘hear.’ 

^.Aryan ei becomes i in Gmc.: Gk. rrelBa, ‘persuade’; 
Int. Jtdo, from *fndo; Goth, beidan, ‘expect’ (ci in 
Gcth.»=i); O.E. bfdan; O.H.G. bltan. 

[Aryan ^ is probably the origin of an e sound which 
appears as each in the Gmc. languages.} 

Ilie oGwr Aryan vowels are unaffected by isolative 
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B. Combinative Changes. 

Aryan e, which is otherwise preserved in Gmc., is raised 
• to i in Gmc. under the following conditions: (1) Brfore i 
or j in the foUmeing syllable: Gk. yAavot (from */ued-jov); 
Lat. medius; Goth, mi^is; O.E. midd; O. Sax. middi; 
Gk. (from *a£B]ofiai,), ‘sit’; Lat. sed-ere; O. Sax. 

sittian; O.E. sittah (from *seU-jan) ; O.H.G. sizzen. 
(2) e becomes i when followed by a nasal + another 
consonant; Gk. irev6ep6^, ‘ father-in-law ’ (literally, ‘ rela¬ 
tion ’); Lith. bendras, ‘ companion,’ from Lat. offend-\x, 
from root *bhendh- Goth., O.E., O. Sax. bindan. 

[e also becomes i in Gmc. in unstressed syllables; cf. 
O.E. pi. fUi ‘feet,’ from *fotiz (nom. sing. fbt\ Lat. 
ped-es.^ 

Apart from these conditions, e remains in Gmc.: 
Gk. ?Soi, ‘ eat ’; Lat. edo; O.E., O. Sax. etan; Gk. ip^v, 

‘ work ’ (from *Fipyov ); O. Sax. werk; O.H.G. were; and 
so on. 

West Germanic Characteristira. 

The Gmc. sound system underwmit but few changes in 
W. Gmc., but these few are important. 

* The change of cf to d has already been mentioned. In 
addition, the combinative treatment of i and u must be 
noted. 

' Gmc. i remains in W. Gmc., unless followed in the 
next syllable by & or A, in which case it was lowoed to e . 
O.E., O.H.G. nest, ‘nest,’ from *mxdo {<f. Lat. nidw, 
from *nizdo 8 ). 

■ Of course, if n -I- consonant intervened between i and dt A, 
t remained. Gtnc,»tdao remained, i^Mut from the presence 
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A folloving <2, ^ in which case it was lowered to o in 
W. Gnic. : O.E. oxa ; Goth, a^^haa (« *uhta) ; Sort ukfon ; 
O.E. gold, *gold,' from Gmc. *guldo; qf. JeuUa, ‘gold,' 
A veiy early Gmc. loan-word in Finnish. 

The above account of the treatment of Aryan sounds in 
G^manic is the merest outline. The question of the lip- 
modified back consonants, of consonantal ctnnbinations, 
and of the special W. Gmc. treatment of i and u between 
vowels, have not been dealt with; on all these points the 
reader should consult Streitberg's Urgerm. Grammatik. 


I 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HISTORY OF ENGUSH: GENERAL REMARKS ON 
THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE INQUIRY, AND 
THE MAIN PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH IT 

If it were necessary to answer as briefly as possible tbe 
question, What does the histoiyr of English involve ? it 
might be said that, given the English language as it now 
exists, in all its forms, spoken and written, historical in¬ 
quiry should attempt to trace the origin and development 
of the characteristic features of each. 

This is the ideal of completeness; practically the 
history of English is mainly concerned with the rise, on 
the one hand, of present-day polite spoken English, and, 
on the other, with that of the literary dialect. Tlie 
problems herein involved are sufficiently complicated, and 
the histoiy of the modem dialects, or forms of popular 
speech, at any rate in its minute detail, is held to be the 
work of the special investigator. At the same time, it is 
important to have some conception of the popular dialects, 
and to understand as clearly as possible their mutual 
relations, as well as their relation to, and influence upcm, 
the more cultivated and artificial forms of Enghsh ^eech. 

Two methods of procedure are open to the ^udeiit. 
He may mther start with tiie language aa he knows it, 

20S 
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«iBd trace it backwards, step by step, to the earlkst forms 
prasarved in- the oldest written documents; or, starting 
with these, he may work forwards to the present day. 
Whichever method be chosen, it is necessary to have at 
least some knowledge of the language at each stage of its 
development, and, further, it is of the highest importance 
that the student should endeavour to realize as far as 
possible ea(h stage as a living language which was actually 
spldcen. In factj every step we take into the past of a 
/language involves a process of reconstruction : first, an 
interpretation of the written symbols, and then the 
gradual realization of the consciousness of the pari, so 
that the sciences begin to pulsate with life, and become 
for us the living expression of the thoughts and emotions 
of the men who uttered them. There can be no doubt 
that the best way to cultivate this power of getting into 
sympathetic touch with the speech of a bygone age is to 
train the perceptions and the sensibilities in the school of 
modem speech, and for this reason, as well as for others 
repeatedly argued in these pages, the study of the spoken 
of our own time is the best training-ground for 
Idshwical study. 

Each period of the development of English presents 
ipeciai problems to the investigator—problems which 
|depend partly upon the nature of the changes which the 
! language itself undergoes, partly upon the social con- 
Idititms and general historical and political events which 
la&cted tiie linguistic conditions, and partly, also, upon the 
Ifarm in which the records of each age have come down to 
fas. Tim minute investigation of the dialectal vuieties in 
imd Middle Englithi is the bumness of the specialist. 
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and many of the details which are of great interest and 
importance for him have but little bearing upmi the 
development of present-day English. 

The solution of one and the same kind of problem may 
demand a different method at different tim^. Thus the 
reconstruction of the pronimciation, which is necessturily our 
first care in dealing with the written records of all periods 
earlier than our own, offers difficulties of quite a different 
kind in Old English from those which meet us in attempt¬ 
ing to realize the sounds of Shakespeare. In the latter 
case we have a considerable body of direct contemporary 
testimony, sometimes, it is true, rather contradictory, as 
to the phonetic values expressed by the symbols in ordinary 
spelling; in the former the precise sound which the letters 
were intended to express can only be inferred indirectly 
from the spelling of foreign words of whose pronunciation 
at the time something is known, by the help of com¬ 
parative philology, or by considering the later develop¬ 
ments, since the O.E. period. On the other hand, in 
dealing with the written language of periods which had 
no stereotyped orthography, we have, at any rate, the 
advantage of being warned by a change in the spelling 
of a probable change in sound, whereas for the last 
400 years—although, as can be shown from othm' 
sources, considerable change in English pronunciation 
have taken place—the spelling during this period has 
varied so little that, were there no other means of in¬ 
formation, we might suppose that sound change had been 
arrested since early in the sixteenth century. 

Probably the best course for the studait of the history 
of English to pursue is first to mtdie himself acquainted 
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Wilb thft cfaief chankcteristica of eaoh p^od, and tixen to 
^oustnid: for himself as complete a picture as possible of 
thie ^»dual passing of -the speech of one period into that 
of the next, imtil the whole space of time covered by the 
mmrds is filled in. A narrative which should thus set forth 
in outline the changes through which our language has 
passed during the last 1,S00 years, might with advantage, 
in the first instance, be limited to the history of the 
modem literary language, and that form of spoken 
English which most closely resembles it. The question 
would thus be, What is the relation of these modem 
forms to the earlier forms of English ? The scope of this 
inquiry might be extended, especially by Scotch students, 
so as to include the rise of Scots, as a form of speech so 
iUrtinct from English, that it deserves to be ranked as 
another language. No other group of English dialects, 
except those out of which the literary and polite spoken 
En glish grew, possesses the distinction which Scots 
adtieved of being for centuries the speech of kings and 
scholars, of poets and historians; the language at once of 
tke Cmut, the Government, the Church, and of Literature. 

Besides the problems connected with changes in sound, 
the ^udent of the history of English must naturally trace 
tim modifications in the inflexional system which have 
taltBii place, many of which are also associated with sound 
diange. The impoverishment of the English grammatical 
ini^adcHis has been due very largely to phonetic ch anges 
which have occurred in the unstressed syllables of words, 
w^^lpehy pumy final syllables have been lost altogether, 
dph others have bemi very considerably altered from 
form. The changes in our acdc^oe, 

c"' ' ‘ i' . 
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«q)ecially the ioss of many case-endings, have brought 
about very marked changes in the form and structure of 
the sentence. 

Inseparable, too, from the growth of culture, and from 
a general expansion of a nation's genius, is the develop- . 
ment of the vocabulary. It is natural that the meaning of < 
words should change as the group of ideas associated with 
a given word is now widened, now contracted, but perhaps 
the most considerable modifications of our vocabulaiy at 
all ages have come from without, by the incorporation of 
altogether new material from other languages. Eveiy 
text-book upon the history of English contains more or 
less reliable lists of foreign words which have passed at 
various times, and from different sources, into usage in the 
English tongue. It will be convenient to deal with the 
question of loan-words under a separate heading within 
each section which is devoted to a period in the growth 
of English. Points of interest in,connection with this 
subject are; to distinguish words of foreign origin which 
have got into English, through the spoken language, frouT 
those which have been incorporated from merely literary 
sources; to determine the period at which any given word 
or class of words passed into English. One of the chief 
popular fallacies in dealing with loan-words is the assump¬ 
tion that the latter question can be settled out of hand 
by an appeal to history. Thus, for instance, it is com¬ 
monly assumed by popular writers that all Latin words 
whi<^ occur in Old English, and which refer to ideas or 
objects connected with the Christian religion, were in- 
corp<»ated into English at the time of the mission of 
St. Augustine. As a matter of fact, some of these words 

14 
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KPe raotori^ oldcsr, and were certainlj aoqairod bj the 
heatheii Ei^i^ already in tiieir Continental bonnes. Ibe 
one Hire test of the immediate source of an early loan> 
word, and the date of its importation, is its form, and the 
omisidmmtion of the changes which it has undergone in 
common with the native element of the language into which 
it has been borrowed. If this test cannot be applied, as 
is sometimes the case, there always remains a certain 
dtibiety as to the precise period of borrowing. 

In studying the various forms of English preserved in 
the literary remains of the Old and Middle periods, it is 
important to keep the several dialects distinct, and, 
farther, not to confuse the language of different ages. 
It often happens that a work comes down to us in several 
mannscripts, copied at different times by a variety of 
scribes, whose native dialect is not always the same as 
that of the original. In such cases there is naturally a 
mixture of dialectal forms, and not infrequently, also, 
a mixture of forms which belong to the period of the 
mriginal with those which are contemporary with the 
copy. This confusion arises from the fact that the scribe 
sometinies faithfully copied his text, but sometimes also 
wrote the form which was current in his own q)eech, 
ins til of the more archaic form of his model. 

Therefore the study of the dialect of a given ares^ at 
a given period, must be based, in the first instance, upon 
texts whose date and dialect can be fixed beyond any 

P Altiiough the spelling in Old and Middle English 
s car the whole &iiiy consistent and r^ular, there 
f$ the apparently exceptional spelling, which occots 
there, eod. which deserves attention. The 
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f^eatioiis raised by the occasional departure ctf smbee 
firom the conventional spelling are: Do they represent a 
new tendency which is springing up within the dialect, 
a new departure from the older mode of speech which the 
traditional spelling records, and which the scribe from time 
to time, either deliberately or unconsciously, expresses in a 
phonetic spelling? Are they mere careless scribal errors? 
Do they represent another type of pronunciation in use 
within the dialect, due to class or other differentiation, 
or to the influence of another dialect ? While it is unwise 
to attach too much importance to sporadic eccentricities 
of spelling on the part of a scribe, they should all receive 
consideration, and anything like repeated deviation from 
the tradition should be carefully investigated, since if it 
can be shown to express some reality of pronunciation, 
it is certainly of value, and may throw great light upon 
the speech habits of the period. 

Chief Points of General ICethod. 

There are certain general principles of method which 
should be constantly borne in mind in the historical study 
of language, and these may now be summarized, even at 
the risk of repetition, for they follow logically from riiat 
view of language which this work has attempted to set 
forth, and some of the principles have already been 
formulated in this and in earlier chapters. 

1. We must not be misled by the inconsistency of the 
written representation of sounds in early records, into 
assuming an inconsistency of pronunciatioa Such incon¬ 
sistency of spelling may occur while the pronunciation 

its^ is perfectly cemstant. A flucttuition in the graphic 

14—2 
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rqweiMDtatiiMi of floonda ia porticularljr likely to ocrair in 
& period ia which a series of sound changes are in process 
of beii^ carried (fiit, or have just been completed. The 
fluctoation in spelling may make it appear as though, in 
the same text, there were traces both of the beginning and 
the Old of a particulcu* process of sound change. Even 
wlmn a spelling is to a great extent phonetic, as in 
O.E., it will generally be slightly behind the actual 
pronunciation. 

£. Apparent anomalies in the development of sounds, 
or ‘ exceptions' to well-established sound laws, may result 
from a mixture of dialectal forms; and the ‘exception' 
may prove to be merely an importation from another 
dialect in which that particular line of development is 
^quite normal. The mixture of dialects is especially common 
in literary forms of language, which represent historically 
the piue form of no single dialect, but a conglomeration 
of several. The higher the development and cultivation 
of a literary dialect, the more artificial it is likely to be, 
and the further removed from any naturally-developed 
form of living speech. Good examples of artificia] literary 
dialects we the Greek Classical Latin, and Modern 
P(dite ^glish. In O.E. and early M.E. the various forms 
of written English each represent pretty accurately the 
dialect of the province in which the text was written. 
Bat Chaucer's English is no longer the dialect of a 
parricular geographical area, but rather a fully-developed 
literary or ofScial form of speech which shows considoable 
C^pdoctal^mixture. These literaiy or official dialects often 
^tii cwtain modifications, the traditimud mode 
a sod^ class, or even a whole country. 
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8. Mtmv apywrent ^eyceptiom* upbhIL of 

Anatogy, and not of P hon etic devdopm ent^jb all. The 
history of every language numerous examples of forms 
of this nature. In Mod. Eng. the preterites of * break' 
and ‘ speak ’ are not the representatives of O.E. brcec, 
gp(r)(Bc, but are formed on the analogy of the p.p. broJc-ea, 
tpok-en. lliis process of forming neir associations, as we 
have seen (Chapter VII.), is always at work at all periods 
of every language. In postulating Analogy in explanaticm 
of a form which has not followed the ordinary phonetic 
development, it is our business to discover the group of 
forms associations with which has caused the new departure 
in question. 

4. After a sound has changed, within the dialect of a 

pven community, to something quite different from its 
original form, the same sound may reappear within the 
same dialect from some other source, and may then 
remain, the tendency to change it having passed away. 
The Southern and Midland dialects of English rounded 
all O.E. d sounds to d (5) in early Transition M.E., 
O.E. ham, etc., becoming hSm, etc. But in M.E. d 
reappeared again from two sources: (1) O.E. -d- in open 
syllables was lengthened—O.E. M.E. schame. 

(2) Norman-French d in loan-words— e.g., dome, ‘ lady.’ 
This new d survived during the whole M.E. period, until 
it was fronted in the sixteenth century to (s), which later 
became (e), whence Standard English (d) as in ‘sAome’ 
($eim) and * dome ’ (dum). 

5. Whm« diversity of sound exists, we assume it to 
represent original diversity, unless the conditions whereby 
one sound was differentiated into several, can be dearly 
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t^wn. Hiin in O^. the vb. 'to bear' has the following 
forms of the mot: Inf. for-an, pret. sing, beer, preL pi. 
6«r-on, p.p. ftor-en. Here we assame that there wme 
ori^ally four distinct forms of the root in Gmc., since 
nothing that we know of the habits of 0.£. leads us 
to believe that any conditions are present in these cases 
to split up one sound into four; and, further, a com¬ 
parison of the other old Gmc. tongues points also to the 
conclusion that so far as Gmc. is concerned, there were 
always four distinct forms of the root (rf. examples of e- 
series of Aryan Ablaut, under *bher- in Chapter IX.). On 
the other hand, if we take the three vowels a, e, eo, in the 
O.E. root, ‘narrative’; rdtean, inf. ‘to narrate'; reahte, 
pret. ‘narrated,’ we have every reason to assume that in 
this case one original Gmc. sound a has been differentiated 
into three sounds in O.E. itself, and the conditions of that 
diflerentiation can be stated (tf. Chapter XII., sections on 
(-mutation and Fracture). Thus we should reconstruct the 
earlier forms *rofco-, *roekk-)aa, *raA-ta, respectively, to 
correspond to the three O.E. forms above. 

6. The same sound, as we have just seen, may have a 
various development in the same dialect under different 
phonetic conditions. Later on, when the tendencies of 
combinative change whidb produced the variety have passed 
away, the different forms may be used promiscuously, and 
without legard to the original conditions under whi<h 
timy sevetally arose. It should be remembered that com- 
bisathne change may opente not only within what we 
eaU ^ ‘ wmrd,’ but also within the breath-group, or, as it 
oftmi is, the sentence. 

The tiro words ‘of’ and ‘off’ in Modern EoglMi, wm* 
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originally doublets of the same word, the voiced fiml 
conscmant occurring in cases where the word was unstressed 
in the sentence, the voitxleas final when it was stressed. 
Now the two forms are independent and distinct words, 
each specisdized to express a difiTerent meaning; and 
although *of,' as it happens, is usually without stress, 
‘off' may be used equally in stressed or unstressed posi¬ 
tions. In the same way the word seint, * saint,' had two 
forms in M.E.: (sin) in unstressed positions, (saint) when 
stressed. The latter strong form has become Mod. Eng. 
* saint' (stint): the former has become (san or sant), as in 
St. Andrews (sant sendruz) or St. John, the name of the 
Apostle (san dz:m). But in the family name St. John, 
pronounced (sindzan), the stress has been shifted to the 
first syllable, which, however, still preserves the original 
form which it acquired in unstressed positions; and the 
same is true of the name St. Leger (silidza) as regards the 
vowel, although here the -n has been lost. The sub¬ 
stantive ‘saint,' however, always preserves the strong or 
stressed form, even when it occurs with weak stress in a 
sentence. 

The principles of modem philological method have been 
formulated on various occasions, notably by Bnigmann— 
f^., Morphol. Untersuch., i., p. xiii, etc.; Zum heutigen 
Stand der SprachwUsensch., p. 53, etc.; Grundr.\ pp. 63- 
73; Grieck. Gr.», pp. 8-9. 
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' HISTORY OF ENGLISH: THE OLD ENGLISH PERIOD 

The designation Old EugUsh is applied to that period of 
the histoty of oar people which extends from the first 
settlement of Germanic tribes in these islands down to the 
eommg of the Normans. I'he O.E. period of the language 
may roughly be estimated as reaching down to 1050, after 
which period the chief features of the next, or Tranniion 
period from Old to Middle English, b^n to be fairly well 
estahlished, and expressed in the written forms which have 
come down to us. 

* Within the O.E. period of the history of the language 
it is possible to dutinguisb, from the documents, three 
stages of development, which are known respectively as 
tire EarUest, down to 750; Earlt/y down to 900; Late^ 
down to 1050. Hie dates here given are, of course, only 
approximate, since neither the imperfection of the series of 
teemds, nor the slow and gradual mode of growth in 
language, permit ns to msJie a precise hard-and-fast division 
helweiro liifferent periods. 

, axe three chief types of dialectal variety distin- 

l^aisbal^ from the records: Samon, of whidi We^ Sawon 
Inaeue the principal dialect of literature; A'mItsA, the 
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dialect of the Jvtes; AitgUcm, whidi includes both North¬ 
umbrian and Mercian, 

SoTirces of onr Knowledge of O.E. 

I’ractically everything of value from a literary point of 
view is preserved in W.S., having been either written in that 
dialect originally or copied into it at a later period. There 
are a certain number of Charters, which possess great his¬ 
torical interest, in other dialects, especially Kentish. There 
is little original prose, except Homilies and Laws, which* 
are mainly W.S. in form; and of the translated literature 
the greatest part, and that which is of the chiefest interest, 
the authentic works of King Alfred, is in the same dialect— 
the other dialects, apart from charters, being represoited 
almost entirely by translations of the Psalms and inter¬ 
linear versions of the New Testament. There are glossaries, 
which are of great value to students of the language, in 
Saxon, Kentish, and Mercian dialects. The poetical 
literature, with the exception of a few fragments in Early 
Northumbrian, exists in manuscripts of the tenth wd 
eleventh centuries in a dialect which, while it is largely 
W.S., yet shows numerous characteristics of other dialects, 
the result, probably, of late copying from Anglian by 
W.S. scribes. 

The following is a list of the chief remains which axe 
important for the study of the several dialects. It will 
be noticed that very little Earliest W.S. has bemr pie- 
sorved. 

A. SarliMt Texts. 

1. Nokthumbeiak. —Northumbrian Fragments, in Sweet's 
Oldest Elng&sh Texts, p. 149, etc. Liber Filer, 
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O.E.T., p. 158, etc. Northumbrian Genealo^es, 
O.E.T^ p. 167, etc. Names in Moore MS. of Bede's 
EccL Hist., OJS.T., p. 131, etc. 

2. Meeciax. — Epinal Glossary {circa 700), Corpus Glossary 
(ckva 750), in O.E.T. Charters of eighth century 
(Latin, containing Eng. words and names), O.E.T., 
p. 429, etc. 

8. Kentish. — Charters (Latin, but containing Eng. words 
and names), O.E.T.^ p. 427, etc. These documents 
belong to seventh and eighth centuries; the earliest 
of these. No. 4 in 0.£.T., is the oldest wrUten 
document we possess containing English forms. 

4. West Saxon. — Charter No. 3 in O.E.T. 

B. Hinth-Centory Texts (Early). 

1. Nohthumbbian. 

2. Mebcian. — Vespasian Psalter and Hymns, O.E.T., p. 

183, etc.; the Hymns also Sweet, A.S. Reader, 
p. 117, etc. 

8. Kentish. — Numerous Charters, mostly English, O.E.T., 
p. 441, etc.; three in A.S. Header’, p. 189, etc. 
Bede Glosses (MS. Cott., C. II.), circa 900, O.E.T., 
p. 179, etc. 

4. West Saxon.— Works of King Alfred: Cura Pastoralis, 
Swe<^ 1871; Orosius, Sweet, 1880. Parker MS. <f 
Angfo-Soaxm Chronicle down to 891, Ed. Plummer. 
7\bo qf the Saxon Chromdes, 2 vols, Oxford, 1892- 
1900, 
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0. Late Teste. 


Durham Ritual; Surtees Soc., 
vol. iv., 1840. also Skeat's 
'Northern J collation, Tr. Phil. Soc., 1879. 
Area \ Durham Book or Lindirfame 
Gogpels: Skeat, Gospels in 
1. Nobth- Anglo-Saxon, 1871-1887. 

UMBBiAN Rushworth MS: Interlinear ver¬ 

sion of SS. Mark, Luke, John, 
Southern known as Rushworth?, Matthew 
Area in this MS. being in Mercian. 

Of. Skeat's ed. of Gospels 
above. 

%. Mercian. — Rushworth^: Interlinear Gloss to Matthew, 
second half of tenth century. Cf, Skeat above. 
Glosses from MS. Royal, 2 A. 20. Ed. by Zupitza in 
Zeitschrift fur deutsches AUertum, Bd. xxxiii., p. 47, 
etc. (circa 1000). 

3. Kentish. — Glosses: Zupitza in Ztschr. f. d. A., xxi., 

p. 1, etc., and xxii., p. 223, etc.; also in Wrigbt- 
Wiilker's Vocabularies, p. 65, etc., 1884. Hymn, 
known as ^Kentish Hynvn^ in Kluge’s ags Lesebuch 
and Sweet’s A .S. Reader. Psalm L., known as ‘ Kentish 
Pscdm^ in Kluge’s Lesebuch. 

4. West Saxon. — Myric's Grammar and Glossary (drca 

1000), ZupitzA, 1880. jEyric's Homilies, Ed. TKorpe, 
1844-1846. West Saxon Gospels, MS. Corpus, Cam¬ 
bridge (written at Bath, drca 1000). Cf. Skeat's 
Ed. of Gospels in Anglo-Saxon above. 

5. Another Saxon Dialect, but not the West Saxon of 
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^fiwd nor of jGIfnc, is repres^ited by a Gloss. 
{Barhitm MS. 8,376; printed Wright-Wiilker, 1,192, 
etc.) and a set of Homilies, known as tiie Blicklvng 
HanaBa (Ed. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1880). Both of 
these texts are tenth (xntury, the latter MS. being 
dated 979 in the text itself. 

Authoritiet on O.E. Grammar. —The best general authori¬ 
ties on O.E. Grammar are BuBrring, AUenglisches EUmm- 
tarbueh, Heidelberg, 1902; and Sievere, Angelaacheische 
Grammatik, Halle, 1898. These works deal with all the 
problems of O.E. Grammar, the latter entering into the 
discussion of dialectal differences with considerable minute- 
nes. A brief but reliable outline is found in the Gram- 
maticed Introduction to Sweet's An^o-Saxon Beader, 
seventh editioa 

The following special monographs will be found useful 
for advanced, detailed study of 0.£. dialects: 

Borthombrian Tests. 

LiKDELdF, V.: Die Sprache d. BitUala von Durham, Helsing¬ 
fors, 1890. iVorterbuch zur irderlinewglosse dee 
RUuede Ecdetnae Dunelmensie, Bonner Beitrage zur 
AngHstic is., 1901. Die Sudnorthumbriechen Mien- 
dart (Die Spr. d. gl. Rushworth*), Bonner Beitr., x., 
1901, GUmar zur aUnorthumbrigchen EvangeUen- 
berxet^amg die togmamUe Gloaee Ruekworth,^ Helsing¬ 
fors, 1897. 

Lsa, E. M, t Language of the Northumbrian GUm to 
Ibe Gatpd (^St. Mark, An^ia, xvi, 62-206. 
flteasKL, : Die Sproftbe d. northurtdxruchen interBnear- 
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version zum Johannes-Evangeliim, Anglia, xxiv., 
1-99. 

[Both of the above, Lea and Fuchael, deal with the 
Umditfame Gospels^ or Durham Book.l 

Cook, A. S. : A Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels 
(Lindi^ame), Halle, 1894. 

Mercian Terts. 

Dietek, F. ; Die Sprache und Mundart, der dltesten engiis- 
chen Denkmdler (Espinal and Corpus Glossaries), 
Gottingen, 1885. 

Chadwick, H. M. : Studies in Old English (deals with the 
old Glossaries), 1899. 

Beown, E. M. : SpT. d. Rushworth Glossen (Rushw.'), 
Part I., Gottengeii, 1891. The Language of the Rush- 
worth Gloss to Matthew, Part II., Gottingen, 1892. 

Zeuker, R. : Die Spr. d. Kentischen Psalters (Vespas. A. 1), 
HaUe, 1881. 

[Lliis text ( Vespasian Psaltery vaa formerly supposed 
to be Kentish, though now universally recognised 
as Mercian.] 

Thomas, P. G.,and Wiui, H. C. : A Glossary of du Mer¬ 
cian Hymns (in Vespas. A. 1) in Otia Merseiema, 
vol. iv., Liverpool, 1904. 

Grimm, C. : Glossar, z. Vesp. Ps. tmd d, Hymnen, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1906. 

Kentish Texts. 

Wou, R.: Untersuchung d. Lecute in d. Kentischen Urkun- 
den, Heidelberg, 1896. 

WiLUAHS, Irene : Granmedical Investigation qf the Old 
Kt. Glosses (MS. Vespas. D. vi.), Boimmr Beiir., xix., 
1906. 
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Wait Saxon. 

Cmuh, P. J. : AUwestsachdache GrammatiJc, Haag, 1888. 
{^is is practically an exhaustive monograph based 
upon Alfred’s Cura Pastortdia. It treats also, 
though less fully, with the forms of the Parker 
Chronicle. It is invaluable for the study of 
Early West Saxon.] 

Fischer, F. : The Stressed Vowels of Auric's Homilies. 
Publications of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America, vol. i., 
Baltimore, 1889. 

Bainx., H.; Die altenglische Latnn-Grammatik des Alfric, 
Berlin, 1904. 

Trusbach, G. : Die Lautlehre d. spatwestsachsischen 
Evangelien, Bonn, 1905. 

Harris, M. A.: Glossary of the West Saxon Gospels, 
Boston, 1899. 

Baxon Patois. 

Hardy : Die Sprache d. Blkkling-Homilien, Leipzig, 1899. 
Boll, P. : Die Sprache d. altenglischen Glossen in Ms 
Harley 3,876, Bonner Beitr. xv., 1904. 

Numerous articles on special points are referred to in 
the woricB here enumerated, and in the grammars of Sievers 
and Biilbring. 

Pronimoiation of Old English. 

Hus is established by the following considerations: 
(1) Old Engli^ was first written, after the intioduc- 
tiim of Christianity, in the British form of the Latin 
alphabet. The contemporary pronunciation of Latiir is 
^ therefore knportant in settling the probable value of the 

sfiabolain tO.E., sinoe the English would naturally use the 

§■ 
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symbol which represented in Latin the nearest sound to 
their own. (3) Phonetic considerations based (a) upon 
the West Germanic origin of the English sound, (d) upon 
the subsequent history of the sound in Middle and Modem 
English. (3) A comparison of varieties of spelling of the 
same word, representing different scribal attempts to ex¬ 
press the same sound, or unconscious lapses from the tra¬ 
ditional mode of spelling, in favour of one more phonetic. 
(4) Accents in the manuscripts indicating quantity ; length 
is also sometimes expressed by doubling the vowel. 

In spite of everything, however, there must always 
remain some uncertainty and difference of opinion on 
certain points. 

The following table shows the probable value of the 
O.E. symbols of the vowels: 



Unrounded Vowels. 

1 Bounded Vowels. 

Back. 

Front. 

Back 

Front 

High ... 

— 

B 

V 

U 

y 


a 

B 

V 

O 

® «e) 

Low 

a (or mid ?) 


— 

— 


There are also combinations of above in the diphthongs 
Id <Id< 0 ; ^6 (<CW.S. or Id ; Kt. to or lo; NortL 
ID; Mer. S).. [The marks of length are only occasional 
in the manuscripts.] 

As regards the question of whether the above vowels 
were ‘tense' or ‘slack,' it is probable that the High and Mid 
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Towels in iiie front series (unrounded) existed in a ‘ tenge'* 
form, both long and short, and, further, that a short mid- 
&LOnt~Black also existed, having a different origin. It is 
usual among English scholars to write this vowel f, a symbol 
which is found in some manuscripts. 

The symbol ^ (mid-front-round) hardly occurs in W. 
Saxon texts, I being the symbol used already in Early 
W. Saxon. This probably implies that unrounding took 
place earlier in this dialect than in the others. In North- 
timbrian tr is used daring the whole O.E. period. On the 
whole, it is possible that all the round vowels were tense. 

Originally, doubtless, (5) low-back-tense-round, and the 
same vowel short and slack, existed, but the long at any 
rate seems to have been levelled under the mid-back-round, 
by, or soon after, the historic period. 

Fronunoiatioii of Old English Consonants. 

In addition to the o rdinaryXatin cQDSf ;«^aid”^ 

C CTtain letters of Runic orig in are habitually used from 
the ninth century onwards to express English sounds which 
did not exist in Latin. Thus^(‘thorn*) is written to 
express the point-teeth-open consonant, whether voiced or 
voiceless, and p (‘zem*) to express that of ‘a'’ (lip-back- 
open). 

Before the historic period, the old fc (back-stop-breath) 
was difer enriated in O.E. into a back and a front stop. 
^The la1d»r was the ancestor of the Mod. Eng. ‘ch’- sound 
*(t5). manuscripts occasionally write k for the former, 

but mw oftai c, which does duty both for the back and 
the frowt sounds. It is convenient to distinguish the two 
f tjfnwda hy writing £ for the fronted consonant. It is a 
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^ disputed point faow soon the full (tj) sound, as in Preset 
{English, developed. Most German scholars insist that 
jthis sound was fully established quite early in the O.E. 
j /period. Sweet has always held that the O.E. sound was 
\ (a front stop, which view is shared by the present writer. 
It is merely a question of probabilities, and caimot be 
definitely settled one way or the other. The really 
I important thing is to realize that there were two sounds 
I in O.E., a back and a front, and to express this fact in 
' pronunciation. 

Another symbol whose pronunciation is doubtful isg". 
The O.E. form of this letter is always 5 , or 5 , down to the 
middle of the eleventh century, after which the Continental 
g is used. There were originally two sounds in West Gmc,, 
which were inherited by O.E., and expressed by the symbol 
S, etc., a back-open-voice and front-np^n-voice. (i.e., j). 
The back-open, before the historical period, was differen¬ 
tiated into a back and a front sound, the latter thus being 
levelled under original j to all appearances. These sounds 
continue to be written j without any distinction during 
the O.E. period. It is probable that by the year 1000, 
or thereabouts, the back-open was stopped initially, but 
remained an open consonant medially and finally. 

The O.E. symbol, cj, which represents the doubling of 
old g before j, was, in Sweet’s view, pronounced as a voiced 
front stop during the O.E. period. Here again opinions 
are divided, German scholars, Sievers, Bulbring, and Kluge, 
maintaining that the Mod. Eng. sound-‘dge’ (dz) was 
Steady established. 

For a full account and discussion of O.E. pronunciation, 
cf. Bulbring, Elementarbuch, pp. 13-81; Sweet, History qf 

15 
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^w^iah ScHtnda, pp. 101-149; and for an additional dis- 
^i^saon of O.E. c,g, eg, also Kluge in PauTa Gnmdrits,\ 

. pj^t 989, etc. 

Tlie most practical book for beginners who wmit to 
learn the language is probably Sweet’s First Steps i») 
jififflo-Saxon, •which should be followed up Anglo- 

Saami Reader (seventh edition). Both works contain a 
short, practical account of the pronunciation, a practical - 
grammar, accidence and syntax, as well as well-chosen 
texts, and a glossary. Another book, which may be re- , 
commended to beginners is A. S. Cook’s First Book in Old 
English^ Athenasum Press, 1903 (third edition), which, in 
addition to phonology, grammar, vocabulary, and texts, 
contains also a useful bibliography. 

Old English Sound Changes. 

T he vowel syst em of O.E. is distinguished from that of 
the other West Gmc. languages, notably from Old High 
German, by a number of characteristic changes which 
took place in the former group of dialects, mostly before 
the period of the documenta These changes are of both 
\ the Isolative and Combinative classes, and a knowledge of 
them is of importance to those who wish to pursue the 
history of the language in a systematic way, further back 
than Old English itself, and to inquire into its precise 
relationship with the other West Gmc. languages. 

For those whose main object, however, is to trace the 
growth of the Modem Language, and to relate it to the 
earlier forms, a detailed knowledge of the minutiae of O.E. 
sound change is out of place for this particular purpose. 

In the same way, the specialist is deeply interested in 
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the dialectal differences of O.E. 'Ihe most important of 
I these consist in the different treatmmit, in different geo- 
I graphical areas, of the original vowel sounds. But these 
early differences are but faintly reflected, even in the full 
M.£. period of the language, and in the Modem speech 
hardly any of the primitive dialectal distinctions can be 
traced. 

The various local treatment of sounds which we find in 
M.E. seems in the light of our present knowledge of O.E. 
^ to be but of recent growth, and as for the English dialects 
of to-day, their peculiarities, so far as we can trace their 
origin, would appear for the most part not to be more 
than two, or at the most three, hundred years old. 

As in a work like the present space is necessarily 
limited, it will be best in dealing with the phonology of O.E. 
to consider mainly, such typical sound changes, whether 
of common O.E. origin or subsequently developed during 
the O.E. period, within the several dialects, as have left 
j their traces upon the language of the present day, of 
which some knowledge is necessary in order to under¬ 
stand the phenomena of Mod. Eng. grammar. For this 
purpose we shall endeavour to make a judicious selection 
in the following account. 

Changes in the West Germanic Vowels which 
affected Old English generally. 

A. Isolaiive Changes. 

1. W. Gmc. flC^O.E. ae: O.E, dag; Gothic dags; 
O.H.G. tac; O.E. secer, ‘field’; 0. Sax. dkkar; 
O.H.G. acchar. 

8. W. Gmc. 5<[0.E. a: O.E. j/kef, ‘mowing’; O.H.G. 
mad; O.E. weepn, ‘weapon’; O.H.G. xedfam. 

15—8 
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3. W. G-mc. & (i.e., nasalized oXo, then, with loss of 

nasalization, O.E. d: p^kte, pret. of fetiian, from 
pdhia, qf, Goth, ^akta; O.H.G. dQJita, ‘thought.’ 

[Note. —This nasalized d, which was developed ’ 
already in Germanic itself {qf. under Com¬ 
binative Changes, pp. 231-233), appears 
rounded to 6 in the earliest English texts, 
of all dialects. It is probable that originally 
it was a low-hacTe-tense-rownd, though it may 
have been raised to the mid position quite 
early.] 

4. W. Gmc. ai<^O.E. o.- O.E. ham; Goth, haims} 

O.H.G. heim; O.E. got, ‘ goat Goth, gaiis; 
O.H.G. gdz. 

5. W. Gmc. au O.E. 3u, whence <?d, ced, and finally 

ea in nearly all dialects: O.E. eogr, ‘eye’; Goth. 
augO; O.H.G. ouga ; O.E. }ie^(2, ‘ head Goth. 
haubip ; O.H.G. hoiMt. 

B. Combinative Changes. 

1, Rounding of W. Gmc. a to o btfore Nasals. —In O.E. 
texts of all periods, from ninth century onwards, such 
double forms as marm, monn, land, land, nama, noma, 

‘ name,’ etc., are found. The oldest texts have only -an- 
in these words, and a comparison with the other Gmc. 
languages leaves no doubt that this is the original form. 
In ninth-century texts, however (King Alfred’s period), the 
forms with -on- largely predominate, while later on, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, those with -an- ax^ s^in in 
the maiprity. 

In the -on- forms again become frequentt tet in 
<Miod. $ng, they have almost entirely disappeared, the 
^prepcM^ioo on being the only form which has survived in 
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the polite language, apart from caaea where lengthening 
has taken place (see below). 

It might appear that such words as ^ strong^ etc., 

were examples of the preservation of the -on- forms; but 
this, as we shall see, is not the case, and these forms 
require a different explanation (see p. 273). | 

It is impossible to believe in the alternate change of 
-fm- to -on-, and of this to -an- in late O.E., and again of 
this back to -on- in M.E., and finally in a return to -an- 
in Mod. Eng. At any rate, there cannot have been an 
alternate process of rounding and unrounding going on for 
centuries. As Sweet pointed out long ago (see Introduction 
to Cura Pastoralis, p. xxh), in all dialects, at all periods, 
both -an- and -on- forms are found; sometimes one is in 
the majority, sometimes the other. It looks as if a double 
pronunciation existed at the same time amid speakers of 
the same dialect, just as nowadays we hear both (ses) and 
(as) = ‘ ass,’ and so on, among persons who otherwise have 
no dialectal peculiarity, ^fhe preponderance of this or 
that form may have been quite artificial, and a question 
of fashion. 

I 2. Rounding of W. Gmc. a to 0 hfore Nasals .—This is 
' universal in all O.E. dialects from the earliest period. 
Examples are: O.E. mona, ‘ moon 0. Sax. and O.II.G. 
mono; O.E. nOmon, pret. pi. of niman, ‘take’, O.H.G. 
namum, etc. This sound (o), as we ha\ e seen, otherwise 
than before nasals, becomes ffl in O.E., and its subsequent 
non-W. Sax. development is important in the history of 
the language. 

3. Frachane or ‘ Brechung' —^This is the name given to 
the diphthon^ng of original O.E. front iNywds 
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#rtain ooosonantB or combinatioos of consonaitts. This 
j ehax^ is nol^ m all its forms, strictly ‘common 0.£.,’ 

1 fflnce it is more fully developed in W. Sstx. and Kentish 
than in the Anglian dialects. The dialectal differezM^ 
in this pai-ticular will, however, be discussed subsequently, 
and we may now content ourselves with describing the 
process it self, and the condition s under which it occurs in 
those dialects in which it is most observable. 

The Primitive O.E. front vowels i, e, ce are diph- 
fhmigized respectively to iu, eu, and ceu before h or 
h + another consonant, rr or r + another consonant; 
ee undergoes the same change before S or / + another 
consonant, and i, a before i 4 - ^ or c. 

The process depends upon the character of the following 
consonants: k was a back-open-voiceless, and 21, rr, or 
J and r, when followed by other consonants, appear to 
have been pronounced either as back consqtum^ or» 
as is more probable, as strongl y Inverted consona nts—; 
that is, with the point of the tongue turned upwards and 
; backwards. This mode of articulation is he^ to-day in- 
‘ the pronunciation of r throughout the whole of Ihe Saxna 
part of i^Qgland, and also in Oxfordshire, haverted 4 
or/ formed ^th considerable hollowing out of the foopt 
part of tongue, is also common in the Sout£en| 
dialects. The result of this method 
that a stipi^ glide vowel was dev^(^^0d'b^wepa 
the following h, 11, etc., and rr, ete. At 
day. in such a word as ‘ole' we oftsiQ hear 
a i^rly distinct a-like glide before the ^thiclc' 2L' 

' The glide in 0,E. would appear to 1^^ of 
In the ninth century aeu had so, and 
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eo—in West Saxon at any rate. In an early Nortiti- 
umbrian trait (Bede's Death Song) iu is s^ preserved in 
wvur'fi^, later wior}ep. 

Examples are; 

(1) of ae; O.E. fW.S. and Kt.) eahta, ‘ eight,' O. Sax., 

O.H.G. ahto; O.E. earm, ‘poor,’ O.H.G. arm; 

O.E. (W.S. and Kt.) ceaid, ‘ cold,’ O.H.G. kait. 

(2) of e: O.E. Jeohtan, ‘ fight,’ vb., O.H.G. jTehtan; 

O.E. eor^e, ‘earth,’ O. Sax. ertha, O.H.G. erda; 

O.E. eoUi, ‘ elk,’ cf. M.H.G. elch. 

4. Loss of Nasal Consonant before Voiceless Open Con¬ 
sonants (h, f }>, s), and the Residt on Preceding Votcel .— 
(a) Before h: Since all the Gmc. languages show a loss 
of n and m before a following A, we may assume that this 
loss took place in the common Gmc. period. Before 
disappearing, however, the nasal consonant nasalized the 
preceding vowel, and in O.E., at any rate, the nasalization 
was preserved down to the beginning of the English 
period. Examples: Goth, ^agkjan (=)’ogkjon), ‘think,’ 
pret. ]>dhta; O.H.G. denken, d&chta, with originally 
nasalized d. The preterite form is from earlier *^a yk-tq , 
which became * yayh-ta, with the common Gmc. change of 
•kt- to -ht: The O.E. form ^dhte shows the characteristic 
rounding of this nasal vowel, and compensatory lengthen¬ 
ing after the ](»8 of nasalization. The Primitive O.E. 
distinction between this d and W. Gmc. a is shown by the 
difference of the subsequent treatment in O.E., the latter 
being fronted to S. 

Another example of this rounding and Iraigthening in 
O.E. is brdhte, pret. of bring-an, which stands for earlier 
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which became *brdhta. Other vowds than a 
are merely leogtiiiened in compengation for the loss of 
nasality; thus O.E. pret. of T^yntean, ‘ seem,'’ from 

fiuAts, from * }ur)hta; O.E. J>e5», ‘ prosper,’ is from 
*^phan, which in Prim. O.E. was *J>ikan, whence *J>I«Aara 
with Fracture, which in W. Sax. became *J»M(A)an, 
,*l>lOn, and finally peoTi, with change of W<^eo. In O. Sax. 
this vb. appears as thihan^ and in O.H.6. dlhan. The 
^riginal n is seen in another form preserved in O.E., 
g&^ngen (originally a participial form), in which earlier 
% has been voiced to g (back-open-voice) by the process 
, known as Vemer’s Law, which depends upon the place of 
the accent. Before g the nasal consonant is not lost. 

(5) Loss of Nasal before f, J>, s .—This is a Primitive 
Old English change, but is precisely similar in nature 
and in results to the foregoing. 

O.E. Mft e, ‘soft,’ O.H.G. samfio; O.E. top, ‘tooth’; 
O.H.G. zand, both from earlier * tanp (see ante, pp. 152-3); 
OJB. iftp, ‘journey,’ Gipth. sinps, O^.H.G. sind; O.E. ^s, 
‘goose,’ O.H.G. gems ; O.E. Ha, ‘us,’ O.H.G. uns. 

It is probable that t^e o in these words, as well as in 
the class before mentioned, which show an earlier loss of 
tlm nasal, was originally different from the other O.E. o 
(in fdt, ‘ foot,’ etc.), which represents an original Gmc. 0. 
T&e fonn^ may have been the l ow-back-rou nd. In any 
case, therw^js no graphic distinction made betwemi the 
two 8on^|w|h their subsequent history has been 

levelling under one sound almost certainly 
to tdftf ^me eariy in the O.E. period. 

^Kwnnds like O.E. gos, etc., the proc^w of change , 
Ipi, iq^^mently as follows- *gam, *gdm, *gds, *g5$, 
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got. The rqanding of the nasalized d was earlio* than 
that of a before a nasal consonan t, since the earliest texts 
invariably have 5 in gos, etc., whereas, as we have seen, 
menUf etc., appear in the earliest records of English with a 
S. i- or j- Mutation .—This process, often called by the 
Gremian name, i-Umlaut, is common to all the O.E. dialecta. 
ajid there is no O.E. sound change whose traces are so 
perceptible in Mod. Eng. I t consists in the fronting of 

f an origj nnl ha/-lf vowel, or diphthong - which cont^tiped at 
l east one harh elemen t , by the inflii twe of a follnwing -i- 
or in the following syllab le. It is generally held now 
that the -i- or first fronted or front-modified the 
intervening consonant or group of consonants, and that 
this in turn fronted the vowel immediately preceding them.* 
^ The only front vowel affected is w, which is raised to e. 
In this case it was possible for the fronting of the vowel 
not to take place until after the i or j had disappeared 
altogether. A ll that w as nec essary was that, before be ing 
dropped, it shouId[ have fronted to a greater or le sser 
exte nt the in tervening consonant. The fronting of th e 
vowel was a.co mp a rativeIv Jate process, taking pla c e ab out 
t he begin ning o f the seventh centnryi. .short ly before the 
earliest manuscripts whichjye pr^sess in O.E. were written. 
It can be shown that i-mntation was later than Fracture , 
for instance, since diphthongs produced by the latter process 
are further affected by the former. In cases where the -i- fflf 

* When the fronting was caused by as in -Ja- or -yb-steaa 
nouns or -Jan verbs, the -j- was aseiniilated to the preceding oon- 
sonant, which was thus not only fronted, but lengthened—as in cyna, 
from *ktinja, etc. r was not doubled, and remained (after short 
vowels). When final, -j- berame -i- and the e in O.E. Cy. here > 
beri > *harj > *hat^ 
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-f'-i Inve disaf^ieajMd ia its original existence can 
mmally be establ^ied 1^ referring to the cognate word in 
Gotiiic or Old High German, 

Ibe foUowing examples illustrate the effect of this 
mutatian uponibe various vowels : 

Tbs nratstioii of as is <; O.E. ‘ to ooTer.' from {tf. O.E. 

^oK, ‘roof’). 

„ a is ae; O.E. ge-almgen, ‘stmok,’ p.p. from *Aag-mr. 

„ o is < (earlier oe): O.E. tU, ‘oil,’ loan-word from Latin 

claum, W. Qmo. 

„ teisy.-O.E. egnn, ‘race.’ ‘family,'from *kvit,nj, ^.Gothic 

' kuni from *kun^a. 

O.E fyllan, ‘fill/ from •fvJlgan (c/. O.E. fuU\ 

„ d is a; O.E sSim, ‘ bind,’ from *ailjan (cf. O.E. s5f, 
‘ rope 

„ a is g (earlier ffi): 1. Original o: O.E fit, from 

' pi. of O J!. /ot. 

2. a from 5.• O.E. gis, pL of gSa, from *gOai. 

3, a from W. Gmc. d: O.E. /gAJ>, ‘takes,’ from 

V8Ai)>, (if. O.E./5, ‘ 1 take,’ 

tom ytlAa, *fd}ia, *fayha). 

,, fiisy.' 1. TV. Gmc. a - O.E. ‘filth,’ from 

O Sax. (cf. O.E. fid, ' foul ’). 

2. O.E. H: O.E d'gaixg, ‘ dusty,’ from 
(<f. O.E dHat, O.H G. dunat). 


The i-mutation of the O.E. diphthongs will be best 
treated under the head of Dialectal Divergences. 

[ In some words it might appear that y was the mutation 
of o—e.gt., gylden, ‘ golden,’ compared with ^goW, the 
substantive fyxen^ ‘ vixen,’ feminine of Jox ; gyden, 
* goddess,’ oompared with god. The fact is that the o in 
, itbe above words is a W. Gmc. change from an earlier 
w bdbrea lollowing a in the stem ending. The original u 
Ws, howev4r, preserved tmchanged when followed by i, so 
^fkthmn-, *gudtm, remained unchanged until 
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l aurttoniag irf Short Yowrii .—^During the O.E. pmod 
original a hort vowels were lengthened before the nnnmnantal 
co mbinations -Id, nd, mb: child findan, vb. ‘ find 

cdrnB, ‘ comb.’ These lengthenings are important for the 
aubsequent history of the langufige, their later development 
being similar to that of original long vowels. When the se 
c ombinations are followed by another consonant, such aa 
r, which occui-s, for instan ce, in the plural suffix, -ru— 
c'Qdru, Id mbru , etc. —the lengthening d o^ not take place, 
■t y is subsequently got rid o f. This explains the inter¬ 
change of diphthong and short vowel in (tjaild—tjildran), 
and also the short vowel in Mod. Eng. (Isem), which must 
be explained from the plural type with a short vowel 
in O.E. 

Many later shortenings took place in cases where a third 
consonant follows the vowel in compounds— e.g., hand, 
hdndfvU, etc. (^. p. 272, etc., below). 

' Dialectal Divergences in the Old English Vowel System. 

Each of the O.E. dialects possesses certain characteristic 
phonological features peculiar to itself alone. T he Wes t 
\ Saxon dialect has more individual peculiarities than any o f 
the others which, in a large number of ca-ses, agree in tho se 
respects in which they differ from West Sax on. Thus it is 
often sufficient t6 describe a characteristic as West Saxon 
1 on the one hand, or as non- West Saxon on the other, 
limplying by the latter phrase that Northumbrian, 
ijMercian, and Kentish agree in that particular respect. 

In Modem English it is comparatively rare that a form 
can be derived only from the exclusively West Saxon type, 
though this sometimes happens. On the other hsmd, the ^ 
survivals of Anglian peculuoities, common to both North- 
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twfada«Did Mema, ca« numerous; a few specif!cal]y North' 
imlbrian, exist, and a few which are specifically Kentish. 

l!%e following are the chief O.E. dialectal differences 
edhidi can still be traced in Modern Polite English: 

A. Features Com mon to all the non-West Saxon Dial ects.— 
1, ftdmitive O. E. a?,_ which remains in W.S., is raised to e 
in the other dialects; W.S. dwd, ‘ deed,’ non-W.S. did ; 
W.S. sSd, ‘ seed,’ non-W.S. .red. The forms with e are the 
ancestral forms of the Mod. Eng. (I) forms, seed, deed, etc. 
The other O.E. cB, the e-mutation of a, i.s preserved in all 
dialects except Kentish, which raises it to e.‘ dene, ‘clean’; 
in other dialects clSene, from *cldm. 

8 . The i-mutation of Pr. O.E. ea (Gmc. mi) is iS, later 
§ in W.S.; but in the other dialects e .• W.S. hwran, later 
‘ hear,’ from *hgaijan. Cf. Goth. Aau.yan>Grnc. 
*ha»isg(m, non-W.S. hiran. This is the origin of Mod. 
Eng. ‘ hear ’ (hia(r)). The W.S. form, had it survived, 
would have given (haie(r)). 

3. After front consonants, (c, sc), and e are diph- 
thfHigized, in W.S., to ea and ic (later y) respectively. 
This diphthonging does not take place in non-W.S.— 
e»g., sceld, ‘shield,’ W.S. scield, sbyld; non-AV.S. scMd, 
whmice Mod. Eng. (Slid). On the other hand, Mod Eng. 
dUS is apparently from W.S. ci{e)le, and not from non- 
W.S. cele. The W.S. form is from *cceli, whence *£eali, 
and then ckle, cyle, with i-mutation of ea. 

B. Co mmon Anglian F eatnrei.—1. Pr. O.E. a, ce is not 
di^thongited to ea before l,U,otl + another consonant, 
hi Anglian as in W.S., but remains as 0 , and is subsequently 
l^ptheoed to AW.S. eedd, ‘ old,’ Ang. aid; W.S. cecdd, 

Ang^haa cldd; W.S. beM, ‘ bold,’ Anglian bald ; 
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W.S. wealdt ‘ forest,' Angliaji wSld. The long a in tiiese 
words, together with all other 0.£. a sounds, was rounded 
to S in M.£. in the South and Midlands, and is the origin 
of Mod. Eng. (oit). Thus the Anglian forms of above 
#ords gave rise to Mod. Eng. old, cold, bold, weld. The 
W.S. form of the last word appears to be also preserved in 
the modem doublet form weald. 

C. Pist inctiYely Korthnm brian Features.—1. In Late 
Northumbrian the combination weo- apjaears as zeo-. 

■ The same combination in Late W.S. appears as iru / W.S. 
zoeorj), later wur'p, Late Nth. wor^ ; W.S. sweord, ‘ sword,’ 
later swurd. Late Nth. sword, etc. Mercian and Kentish pre¬ 
serve weo unaltered. 2. ^ does not undergo change to i6, 
but preserves the first element unaltered during O.E. period. 

D. Kentish Features.—In Kentish, by the middle of the 
ninth cent ury, the earlier ^-sounds, the resul t of i-mutatio n 

)_ofJ, had been u nrounded and lowered to e. All the ot her 
dialects preserve y duri ng the whole O.E. period. In M.^ ., 
as we shall see, the Sa xon dialects alone preserved th^old 
s^und; the An glian unrounded it to Thus, such forms 
as geU, ‘guilt,’ W.S. gylt; senn, ‘ sin,’ W.S. s^rm; sneior, 
‘ wise,’ W.S. snytor, etc., are typically Kentish. In the 
modem language a few of these forms with old Kentish e 
occur—e.g., merry, from Kentish meri^ = W.S. myri^. The 
cognate substantive mirth, on the other hand, is Anglian as 
regards its spelling, while the actual pronunciation might be 
from either the W.S. or the Anglian type. In a few cases 
the modem forms preserve the M.E. spelling u, which is 
Norman French manner of expressing the old Saxon 
y sound— eg., church, from W.S. cyree ; bury (vb.), W.S. 
byrgean, M.E. (Southern) bur^m. In the latter word it hi 
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to note that, although we retain the Southern 
(Saxon) spelling, we pronounce the Kentish vowel e (berj). 
Such words as ridge and bridge, O.E. hrycg, brycg, are 
Middle Anglian in spelling and pronunciation, but the 
Southern or Saxon variants occur in dialectal forms, such 
as Sommwtshire htrge, with metathesis, and in proper 
names, such as Rudge. 

[Note. —The original O.E. form of cyrce is Hr(iy:e; the 
y, which is represented by M.E. u, must be due to the 
influence of r.] 


The Old English Vocabulary. 


The native vocabulary closely agrees with that of th e 
other W. Gmc. l ang uages, and morejiarticularly adthJ^t 
of the Cont inental An gles, with O, Frisian and 0. Sax on. 
Tlie foreign elemen ts are, in the mfun, firom three sources, 
Celtic, )^tin , and Ol d No rse. 


Celtic Loan-Words in Old English. 


The number of these is far smaller than was former ly 
supposed, and it is probable that a thoroggh investigation 
of Wdsh would reveal the existence of a larger number of 
words iK^ixowed fixim English in the early pmiod into that 

Jmagwa^. 


Amo^g those words of undoubted Celtic origin which 
are foauii in O Jl., it is ptwsible to distinguish at least ^wo 
iiio se whiA were passed into the vocabulary durin g 
' vm iSaa^ a an (iftnna MSJBenod, and which survive^ in th n 
Ikanwuaic j^guages ^gLth.taeparetion, a nd tho se 
i rM<& yaae independently into the Enelisl i vncabnlary 
csoBtact of the Gernwuaic settlers in- there islands 
C«to inhabitants. 
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Ooe of ilie earliest of the former clan is O. E. fice, 
‘kingdom,’ ‘rule,’ which is found also in Gothic rei^ ri. 

‘ kingdom,’ reiks, ‘ ruler,’ O^. O.H G. Hkhi (Mod. 
Germ, retch). This word in the form must have 

'been borrowed from Celtic sources before the Pr, Gmc. 
‘shifting’ of the original voiced stops b, d, g, to p, i, ki 
bencse the g was unvoiced along with the original Aryan 
voiced stops. In O. Irish the woi-d is ri, with genitive rig, 
which is cognate with Latin rex {rek-s^ from *r^-s) and 
reg-o, etc. Mod. Eng. still preserves the word in bishop-rie. 

Other words for which this Pr. Celtic is sometimes 
claimed are doubtful, since, instead of being loan-words 
> borrowed before the Germanic consonant' shifting,' 
may equally well be cognates possessed by Germanic ahd 
'Celtic alike. 

Among words borrowed in Britain in the O.E. period 
may be mentioned dr^, ‘magician’ in common use in 
poetry, borrowed, apparently, from'a form resembling that 
found in O Irish drtii. Mod. Eng, druid is related to this 
word, but has reached us through tlic French, from Gaulish 
sources. Another word is O.E. dnnn, ‘ dun,’ ‘ dark brown,’ 
from a Celtic type, donnas. Cf. Welsh dim (=duj}), 
^dusky,'Irish donn, ‘brown.’ Brocc, ‘badger’ {<^. 0. Ir. 
ftrocc), occurs already in the Epinal Glossary, and is stiU 
in disdectal use. 

hatin Element m Oid English. 

This forms bv far the most n r»TigiAgi-nhlp pf>rt nf 
fnrripn ftlwimant im the O.E. yf^oK.vWy The question is 
not 80 simple as might appear from the lists of Latin loan¬ 
words which are ^ven in some books on the history of 
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L It» posrible to distinguish at least thw-c filmwiw 

I e f wmads of Latin origin in Q.E: (1) Words which formed 
part of the comt^^op West Germanic, or c ommon. Gcfirmanic. 
vocabulary ; (S) w ords acquired first in this cniintr yT 
^he conTersion of ihe Eng lish to Christianity; 
(3) words which jpassed into O.E. at a later perio^ after 
the iattoductiQU-of Christianity, thro ugh t^ induenoe of 
Uk Ch urch and the sp read of learning. 

Ihe only true test of the period at which any particular 
word was borrowed is its form. It is certain that some 
words relating to Christian ideas and beliefs were adopted 
by the Germanic peoples long before they were converted 
from heathendom; while,as is natural, the actual adoption 
of the Christian religion, its forms and ceremonies, its 
ideals and its culture, led to the introduction of a host of 
fresh words to express new ideas. It is therefore unsound 
and inaccurate to mix up in one class all the words of 
Latin origin which relate to Christianity, and label them 
* words of Christian origin.' O.E. tjrrce, HriU , ‘ church,’ 
from Gk, KitputKo,, ‘ belonging to the Lord,’ is a very early 
loan, which goes back at least to the W. Gmc. period 
{cf, 0-H.G. chirihha.) 

1. As regards the earliest class of Latin words, those 
aetjuited in the Continental Period, it is possible that 
some may have passed into W. Gmc. through the medium 
of Celtic; and, again, it is not always possible, appai^tly, 
even for C^tic- experts, to distinguish with absolute cer¬ 
tainty between w<»ds in Celtic which are Latin loan-wmds 
and those which are genuine Celtic, cognate with the Latin 
tocras. ; * 
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G mc. or W . Gmc. period ar e,^rgtjthe retention in genuin e 
popular words of t.he TAtin inte rvn(»ji.lip. (k), un¬ 

affected by the later Neo-Latin voicing; O.E. ncSp, ‘turnip,’ 
Lat. napus; mymt, ‘coin,’ Lat. moneta; yic-bsam, ‘fig-tree,’ 
Lat.yj5t«; second ly, its occurrence in several Gmc. tong uM 
w ith the cha racteristic treatinent_irhich_ would have 
undergone in each language ha d it belonged to the nativ e 
element ot-Gmc. or W. Gmc. Thus O. E. tdra^ , compared 
with O. Sax. strata, O.H.G. strdzza, Mod. Eng. street, 
from Latin strata via, ‘ paved way,’ clearly belonged to the 
common W. Gmc. vocabulary, for the a has been fronted 
to ® in O.E. like original W. Gmc. a, and the O.H.G. 
form shows the High German change of W. Gmc. t to xz. 
In the same way O.E. (W. Sax.) ewe , later cyse, non- 
W. Sax. cese, is a W. Gmc. loan from Latin caseus, whence 
we may assume a form *kay5~, *kisi, which gave rise on 
the one hand to O.H.G. chasi (Mod. Germ, kase), and on 
the other to the English forms. (W. Sax. bSse is from 
earlier *ceasi, from *c$«, with diphthongization of to ?S 
after a front consonant, and subsequent i-mutation to S, 
whence y in Late W. Sax.) Mod. Eng, ^cheese'' is firom 
the non-W. Sax. form. Latin Caesar was adopted into 
Gmc. speech at sm early period, the sound of the old diph¬ 
thong being approximately preserved: Gothic Arowar, 
O.H.G. cheisar. In O.E. the diphthong undCTwent, in 
common with W. Gmc. ai, the characteristic change to 
d; hence we get O.E. casere. It is, of course, possible that 
this word was independently borrowed by Gk>thic and 
by W. Gmc. 

It must be borne in mind that in those loan-words we 
are not dealing with words written down, with the sptdl- 

yite ^6 
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of classical Latin, but witili words actually usod in 
living popular speech. In popular Latin, b between 
vowels was early weakened to an open consonant, at 
6rst a pure lip-open, like Gmc. i. This sound is gene¬ 
rally written^in O.E., though the spelling b is found in 
early texts. In O.H.G. it is written b; hence Lat. cucur- 
bUa, ‘ gourd,’ O.E. cyifet (with i-mutation), O.H.G. chur- 
baas; Lat. tabula, ‘plank,' ‘writing-table,'O.E. ta^, ‘table’ 
(for games), O.H.G. zabal, and so on. 

S. Words from Popular Sonrees acquired in Britain.— 
Wright, in his The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, pro¬ 
pounded the view that the people in the towns in this 
country continued to speak Latin long after the Romans 
had withdrawn from the island, and expresses his belief 
that if Britain had not been settled by the English ‘ we 
should have been now a people talking a Neo-Latin tongue, 
closely resembling French.’ He thinks that the Angles 
and Saxons found the inhabitants of this country spetdriug 
Latin, and not a Celtic dialect. Pogatscher, in his impor- 
tsmt book, Zur LauUehre der Griecfdechen und LAitevnischen 
und Romanischen Lehnworte im AUen^techen, 1888, accepts 
this view in the fullest possible way, going further, indeed, 
than Wright, who, in the passage quoted by Pogatscher 
himself (Zoc. cU^ p. 3), expressly says: ' I have a strong 
suqdcion, from different drcumstances I have remarked, 
that the towns in our island continued, in contradiaimcinon 
Jreai^ ^ cowntry, to use the Latin tongue long after the 
E^l^ ye of Rome had disappeared, and after the country 
l^lhecome Sax<m.’ Subsequmtly, however, Pogatscher’s 
were, to a certain extent, modified by the argameDts 
i'yp Jloth iLu Mott Latifu dant let Languet Bri^iaiguet, 
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18^), and in an article, AngdUou^en und Ranumm 
{Engiische StvAkn, zix., p. 3, etc.), he apparraitly con¬ 
tents himself with Wright’s view that Latin was spoken 
in cities, without insisting that it had become the national 
language. The important point, however, is that it seems 
to be well established that a form of Latin—a popular 
dialect which had begun to undergo some of the changes 
characteristic of the Neo-Latin languages—^actusJly was 
spoken in this country for some time after the coming of 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. This form of spoken 
Latin was the source of the numerous popular words of 
Latin origin which passed into English during the period 
between the settlement of Britain and the acceptance of 
Christianity, as preached by St. Augustine. But this 
spoken Latin had undergone certain important changes in 
prommciation by the middle of the fifth centuiy. It no 
longer retained the form of old classical Latin, but had 
advanced in many respects in the same direction as the 
popular forms of Latin on the Continent, which were the 
ancestors of the modem Romance languages. The words 
borrowed from this source into O.E. had naturally already 
undergone the characteristic changes of early Romance, and 
the 0.£. forms of them retain, as far as is possible, the pro¬ 
nunciation which they had in Brito-Romance at the date 
of the borrowing. When once these words had passed 
into O.E. speech they became part and parcel of that 
speech, and underwent the same subsequent changes as 
native O.E. words. 

Among the most characteristic rtianges of popular Latin, 
which was developing into Romance, is the voimng of p, 

and c (2r), between vowek. We have seen that those 

* 16 —* 
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motis borrowed from Latin in the Continental period 
zetain the above consonants, in this position, unaltered. 
'Zbe later words, however, acquired in England, show a 
diange of p toy‘(-» v), of tto d, and of c to ff. It should 
be noted that O.E.y represents a Bomance b (voiced stop), 
a sound which did not occur medially in O.E. in the 
earliest period; g was also pronounced as an open con¬ 
sonant in the medial position. 

Example. —Lat. p: capistrum^ ‘halter,’ O.E. ca^ester, 
from Brit.-Rom. *kateatr-; prafoat, ‘officer,’ Lat. prcB~ 
poaitua. Lat. t: rvta, O.E. rude, ‘ rue ’; mora]>, ‘ sweetened 
wine,’ Lat. mordtum, represents a further Romance de¬ 
velopment of intervocalic d from ^ to (f, a voiced open 
oonsonant. Lat. k. Jaetmculum, O.E. fimigi, ‘fennel’; 
Lat. cucuUa, O.E. cugek, ‘ cowl, monk’s hood.’ 

The loan-words of early Brito-Latin origin, as well, of 
course, as those of Continental origin, undergo, as has 
been said, such ordinary O.E. sound changes, as took 
place after the date of borrowing. A few examples are: 

(1) Chaise of & to x: O.E. non-W, Sax. iceater, fimm 
*caatr. 

(^) W. Sax. diphthongmg after front cona.: W. Sax. 
beatter. 

(3) Fracture: Wyrtgeom, from *Vortigem; wam-stan, 
Lat. maarmar; aeadm, Lat. (p)aalmua. 

(4) i-mvtation: cytene, from Lat. coquina; WyrtgeaoL, 
frvm *Vorti-<-*Wurti-. 

The oldest English form of Lincoln on record is 
(A. Sax. Chron., 941, 94@, Parker MS.), and 
otber^l^mittscripts have -cylne, •kylne. Now, this, the 
OJEl. form of the Latin ccdomOf shows unmis- 
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takable signs of having passed through Celtic speech. 
Cylme presupposes a pre-mutation form &om 

*c(Mne; the change of o to m when i follows in the next 
syllable being normal in O.E., and observable in many 
Brito-Latin loan-words. It can be shown that a change 
of 0 to u and of this to y (high-front-round) took place 
in Celtic. But if this word came into English, in the 
place-names or otherwise, from the form *colyna before 
the period of the O.E. i-mutation, (y) would be an un¬ 
known sound to English speakers, and the nearest approach 
to it in English would be (i). Hence we may assume that 
the earliest English form was colfina, whence *cMina, and 
finally, with mutation, cyl(e)ne. The O.E. variant -colne, 
whence our spelling -coin, is a later form taken direct fit>m 
literary Latin. 

To show how important is the form of the word in 
determining the date of its importation into the language, 
we may instance the two O.E. words ynie, ‘ inch,’ aoAyndge, 
or yntse, ‘ ounce,’ which etre both derived ultimately from the 
Latin uncia. Both show i-mutation, and must therefore 
both have been introduced before 600 or thereabouts. 
Which is the earlier form? Obviously ynce, for the 
following reasons : Latin uncia, if borrowed in Gmc., would 
undoubtedly assume some such form as *un/gd-, which 
would normally become ynie in O.E. and inch in 
Mod. Eng. As a matter of fact, wUga occurs in Gothic, 
but this may well be an independent loan. In Romance 
speech tmda became (*ont^’o), whence later (•ontjia), witii 
assibilation of b before i,j, similar to that which de¬ 
veloped also in English, and has given us our pronuncia¬ 
tion (*ntj). But the English process was far slower than 
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tile Romance dmnge; hence by the fifth or sixth centuxiat 
tiie latter language had already developed a sound not &r 
tmnoved from (tj), whereas 0.£., although it had begun 
to front k before i andy, had not progressed so far. We 
may therefore r^ard the -ts- in 0.£. yntse as an English 
approximation to the Brito-Romance sound in the word, 
the earlier loan ynle having at this period probably the 
form (*unfii) with a front stop. 

In cases where Latin words contain no test sounds such 
as intervocalic voiceless stops, there cannot be absolute 
certainty as to whether they belong to the earliest Con¬ 
tinental class of loans, or whether they were acquired early 
in the English period, and even the fact that the same 
word exists in O.H.G. or O. Sax. does not necessarily 
settle the matter in favour of the former class, since each 
language may have adopted the words independently. 
On the other hand, words which retain the Latin inter¬ 
vocalic t, etc., might belong either to the Continental 
period or the late English, if their vowels are not such 
as are liable to early English sound changes. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the question 
of l^tin words in O.E. is fraught with difficulties, and 
one that presents some problems which cannot be definitely 
solved. 

B. XatiB Words chiefly from Ecclesiastical or Learned 
Sooroes, borrowed after Conversion of the English to 
Ghristiaaily*—After the introduction of the Christian 
rolighMij end with it Latin culture, into England, the 
voc^iQlax^ was further enriched by words both bearing 
,|ibp^y ifMiu the Church, its government and ideals, its 
' functions of the ministo^s of religion and their 
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vestments, etc., and also bj others expreasing the dream- 
stances and objects connected with the everyday life of 
Christians both clerical and lay. Hie new culture affected 
the language of Englishmen in two ways: by introdadng 
words direct from classical Latin, and by calling into 
existence fresh adaptations and combination of native 
words to express hitherto unknown objects and ideas. 

The Latin words which passed into English after the 
introduction of Christianity are chiefly from literary and 
not spoken popular Latin; hence they had not undergone | 
the characteric changes of the latter. Again, most of the 
characteristic English sound changes had already been 
carried out by the beginning of the seventh century, 
so that from the English side they underwent, as a rule, 
comparatively little change. Further, it is probable that 
during the Old English period these words remained, for 
the most part, the linguistic property of the clergy and 
learned classes; they were derived from literary sources, 
and preserved, to a great extent, the form in which they | 
were borrowed. 

A few examples of learned words are; Discipul, ‘ dis¬ 
ciple ’; martyr ; pall, ‘ pallium pdpa, ‘ pope ’; s&cerd, 

‘ priest,’ from sacerdos. Words of more popular origin 
Mid use are: Abbod, ‘abbot’; almesse, ‘alms,’ from 
alimemna; domne (applied to a Bishop or Archbishop); 
moesae, ‘ moss,’ from *meaaa, Lat. miasa. 

Many native words were adapted to Christian uses. 
Such are: ASsZ, applied to the Blessed Sacrament, but 
originally meaning ‘ sacriflee ’ in general, Cf. Goth. 
hvml; aceam, ‘ the tonsure,’ related to acierm, ‘ to cut ’; 
Oart’lmend and On-aeil, ‘hermit’ and ‘ hermitage’; 
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*liyiptiae’«> ‘consecrate ’; JvHuht and JiUwiht^ 

-wiht being probably associated in popular 
^ymology with the word meaning creature; godspeUere, 
‘ eivangelist ’; husl-Tfegn, ‘ acolyte ’; ‘ the Church ’ 

—literally, those who have received the ‘call’ or ‘in¬ 
vitation.’ 

Ihe Picardian form market^ from Latin mercOtwm, 
occurs in the Laud MS. of the Chronicle under the 
year 963, but this text was written in the first quarter of 
the twelfth century. 

[In addition to the works by Kluge and Pogatscher, 
cited above, the reader should also consult The Influence of 
Gmatiamlff on the Vocabulary of Old English, Part I., by 
H. S. MacGillivray, Halle, 1902.] 


The Scandinavian Element. 

It is well known that the language of the invading 
Nmnemen, usually known to us as the ‘ Danes,’ has left 
considerable traces upon the vocabulary both of the 
literary language and of that of the dialects of English. 
Although the process of the blending of the two languages 
I was undoubtedly carried out during the O.E. period, it is 
^not until the M.E. period that this linguistic element 
finds its way, to any considerable extent, into the written 
records so far as they have come down to us. The reason 
£w this is that for a long time English and Scandinavian 
were spokdn side by side by two separate communities in 
those di^cts which were settled by the Northmen. Not 
until tl^^aro races had amalgamated, and Norse had given 
thmr to English, did many Scandinavian words 
and parcel of English speech. It is pointed 
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out by Bjdrkman, in the introductoiy remarks to bis 
excellent book, Scandinavian Loan-Wordt in Middle 
En^ish, Part I., Halle, 1900, that the words from this 
source found in O.E., which, indeed, are few in number, 
and which have mostly died out by the M.E. period, 
refer for the most part to things connected with the life 
and institutions of the invaders, such as cnear, ‘ war-ship 
Jyldan, ‘to collect’; ora, the name of a coin; and so on. 
I’hose words and expressions which appear at a later date, 
on the other hand, reveal something very different from 
the superficial relations between the two peoples, such as 
the above words point to. The later words include several 
adverbs, pronouns, and other words which show a close 
and intimate connection between English and Scandinavian 
speakers. 

The fact that practically no prose literature of the early 
period has survived in any but a West Saxon form no doubt 
also accounts to a certain extent for the pa pcity of Scandi¬ 
navian words actually recorded in D.E. itself. The list of 
these words given by Kluge, PauTs Grundr.^ p. 932, etc., 
includes many words whose Scandinavian origin is doubtful. 
The close affinity of sounds and vocabulary between the 
two languages makes it in many cases practically im¬ 
possible to be certain whether the word in question is 
really a Norse loan-word or an original English word. 
The question of the linguistic tests of true Scandinavian 
words will fall to be discussed in the next diapter. 
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A, couFi^ETE account of the various forms of English 
speech, which should trace the development of each and 
show their mutual relations, would be a most complicated 
task, and one which in the present state of knowledge 
irouid be impossible. 

. The diflBculty arises partly in the number of M.E. texts, 
and the great dialectal variety which they display; partly 
also in the fact that the remains of O.E. outside the West 
Saxon dialect are so scanty. 

Hie modem dialects are not, as a rule, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the M.E. dialects, except in certain of their 
most pronounced features, such as the Northern (e or I, 
etc.}, as contrasted with Sooth and Midland (ou), which 
both represent Common O.E. d. Most of the peculiarities 
of the modem dialects are of quite recent development, 
and afford but little help in elucidating the problems of 
^ M.E. period. It is quite possible, of course, that 
ma^ feathres of the present-day dialects, which it is 
im^SpiUe to discover from the texts of the earlier period, 
Seady have been developed, but could find no 
inate etcjaession in the spelling. On the other hand. 
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characteristic features of Middle Kentish and Middle 
Southern (from Somersetshire to Sussex) have completely 
vanished from the modem speech of those areas. The 
Middle English dialects, therefore, stand to a great extent 
isolated ; of some, we cannot watch the early develop¬ 
ment, owing to the loss or absence of records of the oldest 
period; while there are others whose subsequent career we 
cannot trace, because they have perished. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century there 
^emerges, from among the many provincial forms which 
ad hitherto been used for literary purposes, a ^dial ect, 
Midland in characti^r. hut, containing some elements 


rth serves as the exclusiv 


Descend ed. This, with certain variations, is the English 
pf Chaucer, of Wycliff, and of Gower. 

The precise area in which th^ literary dialect arose is 
still disputed, but there can be little doubt that, whatever 
may have been its precise antecedents, i t was a real livin g 
^ /orm nf spe ech, not a literary concoction, and that the 
English of Chaucer is the flexible, racy speech of a class, if 
not of a province, most probably that of the upper strata 
of English educated society—^the language at once of the 
nobles and officials of the Court, and of the scholars and 
divines of the University of Oxford. 

It is true that in a few cases the Modem Standard 
English form of a given word cannot be traced directly to 
that particular M.E. type which is found in Chaucer's 
language ; but, speaking generaUy, we may say that t|i|; 
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dialect - jn yKiWh lTnui«-r wr;tj»« This being the can, 
the most piactioal course for the student of the history of 
the English language is to consider M.E. as culminating 
in the dialect of literature as found in Chaucer, and to 
take that as the M.E. type from which he traces Modem 
'^English. 

But in order to understand, even approximately, the 
developm^t of Chaucer’s English from the older forms, 
the beginner must become acquainted with the chief 
general M.E. characteristics, of sound change, inflexional 
system, and vocabulaiy. 

He most, further, consider the main characteristic 
features of the principal M.E. dialectal types, in order 
that he may recognise their forms in Chaucer's language 
and in that of the modem period. 

Oeneral Authorities on the Kiddle English Period. 

So far there is no complete and minute M.£. Grammar, 
and we have largely to rely upon monographs of particular 
texts. The principal M.E. Grammar is that of Morsbach, 
MiUelengUtche Grammatik, 1 Theil, Halle, 1896. This 
is minute, and deals with the phonology of all the 
dialects. So far as it goes, this is a most valuable book 
for the advanced student, but, unfortunately, it breaks off 
in the .middle of a paragraph, without having dealt with 
the whole vowel system. In this work the texts and 
authorities of each dialect are enumerated, and the 
ptol£^lns of nocent and quantity are mchaustively treated. 
In seciaid volmne of Ealuza's Historitche Grammatik 
Sprout, Berlin, 1901, the main features 
of dealt with in a diort ^lace, and in a manner 
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which is practical and convenient for beginners, eq>ecially 
those whose main object is to trace the history of the 
standard language. Sound and suggestive, though difficult 
to use on account of lack of systematic arrangement, is 
Kluge’s Geachichte d. Engl. Spr. in Paul's Grundrisa, The 
development of M.E. sounds from O.E. is dealt with in 
Sweet’s History of English Sounds (H.E.S.), Oxford, 1888, 
pp. 154!-198 ; and the same writer’s New English Grammar, 
Part 1., Oxford, 1892, Shorter English Historical Grammar, 
and Primer of Historical English Grammar (the latter a 
msisterpiece of concise and accurate statement), all give a 
short but clear account of the main characteristics of 
M.E. in their relation both to the earlier and the later 
forms of English. An exceedingly useful sketch of M.E. 
Grammar for beginner's is also prefixed to Specimens of 
Early English —Part I., from 1160-1800 ; Part II., 1298- 
1393. 

Other general works and monographs dealing with specific 
texts will be referred to in the course of this chapter. 

Chronological Divisions of Middle English. 

We may adopt Sweet’s divisions, which are: Transition 
O.E., 1100-1200; Early M.E., 1200-1300; Late M.E., 
1330-1400, 

Dialectal Divisions of Middle English. 

It is possible to distinguish four chief dialectal types, 
which correspond to the O.E. divisiopp. although wi thin 
e ach of t he ori pjnal dialectal areas numerous snh-varietiea 
I are recorded in M.E . The principal dialect groups are: 

(1) Northern, descended from Old Northwmhritm. By 
the banning of the fourteenth century it is possible to 
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dkijngtiuh betmezi Scot* and Northern EngUeh, al^ioa^ 
Hn form^ naane (M.E. Sc<M) appears to have be») 
applied only to Gaelic speech down to the sixteentli 
oentiuy. 

(S) MieUandt which corresponds to the old dialects of 
Merda and East Anglia. The Midland area reaches as far 
south as the Huunes. 

(3) The Southern^ or Saxon Dialects; and 

(4) The Dialect of Kent. 


Texts representing the Chief Dialects. 

It will be unnecessary here to do more than enumerate 
a few of the chief M.E. texts, of which the date of the 
manuscript and the place in which it was written is well 
established. 


A Transition Texts— East Midland. — A.S. Chrmide^ 
Laud MS.t from 1122-1154, probably written about 1154 
at Peterborough. Extracts from this are to be found in 
Skest's Specimens, Part I. The whole text may be read 
rither in Thorpe's Ed. of A.S. Chronicle (Rolls Series) or 
in Plummer’s Two Saxon Chronicles, Oxford, 1892. 

Souffiem,—History qf the Holy Rood-tree, circa 1170, 
Ed. Napier, E.KT.S., 1894. 

B. Baity Middle English— Northern.—Metrical Psalter, 
Ymrkslure, before 1300. Extracts in Specimens, Part IL, 


Rd. SiMees Soc., 1843-1847; Cursor Mvmdi, circa 1300; 
i^pec^^, Part IL 

— The OrmvJum, written in Umeolnsjiire in 
Extracts occur in Sweet’s First Middle EngUsh 
and is Skeat’s Specmens. The m(»t reomt com- 
iff tisat of Holt, Oxford, 1878. 


i * 
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Southemi’^Jncren Smle (JJL), Dors^l^iiret circa 13S5. 
Extracts in Sweet’s MiddJe EngUsh Prmter and the Speci¬ 
mens. In the latter book other Dorsetshire texts of alxHit 
the same period, and perhaps by the same author, may be 
studied. The standard edition of A .R. is that of Morton, 
Camden Soc., 185S. 

Kentish ,—Various Sermons and Homilies in the Kenti^ 
Dialect, from 1200-1250, are to be found in Skeat’s 
Specimens, Part I. 

C. Late Middle English— Northern.—Prick of Conscience 
(Hampole), Yorks, before 1349 ; Specimens, Part Ed. 
Morris, E.E.T.S. 

Midland.—Alliterative Poems, Lanauhire, circa 13d0; 
Specimens, Ed. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1869; Earliest Prose 
Psalter, West Midland, 1376, Ed. BLdbiing, E.E.TJS., 
1891. 

Southern. — St. EdUha, Wilts, 1400, Ed. HwBtmann, 
1883. 

Kentish. — Ayerdnte of Inwyt, 1340; see Speamens, 
Part II., Ed. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1866. 

We have, unfortunately, no Northern texts of this period 
earlier than the two mentioned in A above—^that is to say, 
nothing to bridge the gulf of more than two hundred years, 
and no texts produced in Scotland till the Bruce, 1375. 

Ooieral Characteristioi of Middle English compared with 
Old English. 

A. Middle English Orthography.—The dmn ges in ap ell- 
^ which distinguish the period with which we are dealing 
with that which went before are of a tirofold natuie . 
Thrae are, firstly, the changra introduced in an a^emp t 
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" K ih in the main Norman French . The former class will 
lie more fully treated in enumerating the M.£. sound 
l^ianges. 

Tbe influence of French spelling is present in various 
(kgrees even in very early M.E. texts, and even before the 
Ccmquest. Thus u, instead of the English intervocalic^ 
to Sprees a voiced sound, occurs in an eleventh-century 
nuiQUBcript. Later on u is universal in such a Southern 
text as A.R., although Northern texts retainy*much later 
evm in Frea^ words. The Midland Orm writes senfirm 
naially, but serruen only once {H.E.S., 602). 

The spelling of the Ormvlum, which is so remarkably 
Goni^tent and methodical as to call for special notice, 
shows only veiy slight touches of Norman influence, but is 
partly the Engli^ traditional spelling, with modifications 
introduced by the writer Orm for purposes of greater 
phonetic exactitude. 

As tiie knowledge of French and French documents 
^«0line more and more widespread among educated 
the French mode of expressing sounds became 
i^ced, so that, instead of the orthography being English, 
tightly in&ienced by French, as in the case of some early 
1C.E. manilkripts, t hat of the late M .E. period is prin ci- 
pa% Imally Frendi. with a certain residue of traditional 
l^^iybis^li^. 

! itt ^el^iut h, whme we find the largest proportion of 
^id|^o>Fii^oh loan>woids in tlm early period, French 
b^jins earlier than in the North and Mid* 
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laiidfi. Frmeh loaQ-wcnds retain thdr r^lar IfVencb 
'spelUng, and this system is then transferred to English 
words containing sounds approximately the same as those 
loccnrring in French. Thus alr^uly in A.R. we find 
Trench c (=s) transferred to English words, as in seldcme, 

* seldom-seen.' 

The following is a list of some of the chief novelties in 
M.E. spelling; many of them have survived in the English 
spelling of the present day : 

Vowels.—o written for O.E. u i n the neighbourhood o f 
», »i, », w; a purely gr^liic attempt to distinguish letters 
which resemble each other in shape: tone, ‘ son, O.E. ttmu. 
The sound itself (u) remains during the M.E. period. 

u written for O.E. </ when this sound is preserved, other - ■ 
w jse for A -Fr n, wbirh haH the annnd of y (j.e., high- | 

front-round); cf. wurchen, O.E. vyrcm. When long, the i 
same sound is written m (in the South), to represent c 
O.E. ^ : huiren, ‘ hear,’ O.E. hgran. 

o« for O.E. fl, and for A.-Fr. (u)-sound: hotta, ‘house, 
O.E. hits; court. This spelling is very rare for the shmt 
(u)-sound. 

ie occurs in Gower and other texts to express a long ^ 
tense (e), as distinct from the slack (e), written e: hierm, 

‘ hear,' O.E. (non-W.S.), heran, * 

y is written for (i). It never expresses the rounded (y) 
in M.E. 

Consonan ts.— ch is written for O.E. c already in the 
middle of the twelfth century (^. the so-called KenUsk 
Goapds, fcMT instance): cheater, O.E. (Kentish, etc.) ixater ; 
cf^e, O.E. ceoc, ‘cheek.’ Medially ech or chch occur. 
-feA- is rate before the fifteenth century. 
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J is written mUial^ for the same soundj wMcb only 
o ccnrs in this poation in French words; etc. 

Tlie O.E. symbol s» sligh tly modified in shape, is rf- 
t*TT 1 f** MiE tn prprBSK the front.-n jiPTi vnjppil consonan t: 
yumt * gi^Cj’ O.E. ^fcm ; hmj , ‘ way,’ O.E. weg. The use 
for this sound belonss to the later M.E. neriod. 


The symbol ^ is a new symbol imported by French 
scribes. Prior to the Conquest, ^ was the only form of the 
letter, and did duty for both back and Annt consonants. 
The new symbol appears first about the first quarter of the 
twdfth cmituiy. At first the s(ribes use the English symbol 
2 and the Continental g indiscriminately for either the 
hack or the front. jQUpd. From t he thirteenth centu ry 
; Awards, however, the distinction i a iiMially consistent ly 
; jylad e, the modified form 3 of the old lettm* j being used 
for the latter, the new for the former sound. Orm makes 
the distinction most carefully, and further introduces a 
symbol of his own, a combination of the Continental g and 
English s, to express a back stop, in words like yod, etc. 

(Norz.'^Tbis interesting and important discovery was 
made by Professor Napier. Qf. Academy, 1890, p. 188, 
smd the reprint of the article in Hiatory the JMy Uood- 
tne, E.'E.T.S., 1894, p, 7 I.J 
gu, the Frendi symbol for a back stop befpre 6 ont 
«bwe^ i^ still retained in gye^r In M.E. it is sometimeB 
i» «good,’and 

is ’written for a back-ppm j^okfrifess cMMCPte t;, 

genSh. 
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* SMch, gh, are written for O.E. s^ , and less commoaly 
M and »: tch^, stip,jlesach,jlesst etc. 

M replaces )> and 8: thin ken, etc., in Late M.E. 

jw replaces O.E. cw : qvJhie^ ‘woman’ (kwene), O.E. 
cahte ; queen^ ‘ queen ’ (kwen), O.E. oven. 

c is used for {a) in French words, as at present in face, 
etc., and occasionally, as we have seen, in English words as 
well. 

u, and later v, are used medially, instead of O.E. f, to 
express the voiced~M und: lauerd, OS>. hlaford, ‘lord’; 
etiel and evel, ‘ evil,’ O.E. (Kentish) fel. In Southern texts, 
where O.E. f was voiced initially, u, v are written in that 
position I Mor)), O.E. forlf. In A.R. f is still written 
finally, to avoid confusion with the vowel, as in ttf, ‘ life ’; 
also before voiced consonants, as in h^dc, ‘had,’ O.E. 
hfrfde, 

B. Middle English Sounds.—^The quality of M.E. sounds 
is established partly ft'om hi storica l consideratio ns of their 
origin and subsequent development, partly from the 
various phon etic a^|£mpts to render them made by the 
scribes, pai-tly by the r hymes of the M.E. period. 

By the last means we are able, for instance, to show the 
existence of two long '-sounds, although the M.E. spil¬ 
ing does not in all cases distinguish. Chaucer, a careful 
and accomplished maker of rhymes, never rhymes M.E. ^ 
the result of a MJS. lengiiiening of O.E. d, as in beren, 
O.E. hUrasn,, with the other e inherited from O.E., as in 
hdrsn, ‘hear,’ O.E. heran. Further, we still distingui^ 
betwe^ the sounds of the two words ‘ hear * and ‘ bear.’ 
There can be little doubt that in M.E. the soond in 
hSrgn was a mid-£ront-t«ise, whereas that in ‘fifrea* 
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Mis wy-fitHtt-slftdc. This M.£, distutction is siill 
Aiirtiier omfirmed by the scribaJ distinction, already 
ie for tiie foimer class of words, and e for tbe 

hitter. 

Tbe qtiantity of vowels is established by the means jnsf 
described, which are, however, even more conclusive in 
settling the quantity than they are in determining the 
precise quality of a vowel. 

For the quantities of early M.E. the Ormulum is in¬ 
valuable, since the writer invariably doubles the conso¬ 
nant after short vowels, or, in the few cases where this is 
not practicable, marks the short quantity thus: n&me, 
* name,' etc. 

We may assume that when Orm does not double the 
ccmsonant, the preceding vowel is long. Thus he dis¬ 
tinguishes between the singular lamb^ with long d, already 
in O.E., and the plural lammbre, where the combination of 
oemonants {mbr) has prevented lengthening. 

Marks to show that a vowel is long are rare in M.E,, 
but the doubling of vowels for this purpose, although 
not coraistently practised in early M.E., is very common, 
ami fairly i^ularly carried out in later M.E., as in 
C3uHioeF's gtooUf ‘ stone heeth^ ‘ heath,' etc. 


iQitalitative Bound Clhanges in Middle English. 

1 . wh iA includes both original d and d length- 

ested iiom i daring the O.E. period, before -Id, -mb, -nd, 
Jmndf’Uunb, and Anglian aid (M.£. lamb, hand, Old^, is 
raBBded... to a (S} i n the South and Midland!: O.K hOm, 
O.E. sdr, ‘sore,’ M,E. »Qr, etc. 

** North, except befme I -t- anotJier coiwutiant,^ 
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a is gradually fronted to e through intermediate stage 
of BB. This sound is written a in the North of Ei^land, 
but in Scotland often At- Its front character can he 
shown from the M.E. rhymes, and also from the Mod. 
Soots and Northern Eng. dialect forms, which show 
(e, la), etc. 

The Southern and Midland rounding must have begun 
very early, since no N.-Fr. word with d, such as dome, 

‘ lady,’ fdme, etc., ever shows any trace of the process. 
Therefore, before the period of the earliest loan-words from 
Norman sources, O.E. a and Fr. a were already distinctjj 
The early manuscripts are by no means consistent in 
writing o for the old d sound. The Kentish Homilies 
(MS. Vespas., A, 22, before 1150) occasionally writes 5 by 
the side of the usual d. The Lattd MS. of the Chronicle 
has one example, mdre, under the year 1187 Skeat’s 
Specimens, 1., p. 11,1. 42), This manuscript was probably 
written after the year 1154. Orm (1200), thou^ such 
a careful orthographist, writes a in all cases, never o. 
This probably indicates that the change had not gone 
far enough in his dialect, to be recognisable as a new 
sound. Geiusis and Emdus, also E. Midi, fifty years 
later, has plenty of O spellings. The so-called Lambeth 
Homilies (before 1200) has no ff, but always d; while the 
collection of Homilies of the same date in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, have d universally, and apparently no d*S. 
Ancren Riwle (1225) has 6, oa in hundreds of cases, 
a occurring only once in an unequivocal word,' zodi; 
lutes, from O.N. litt, Wlte, is thus written five times. 
[On this text, Ostermann, Bonner Bei^., 1906.] 
It is therefore clear that the rounding of d had been 
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jQMxkd out in the Sooth uid in some Midland dialects 
% tite second half of the twelfth century, even althou^ 
tlte scribes do not consistently express this in their 
qiellings. On the other hand, it can be proved by an 
examination of the rhymes of Barbour's Bnux (1375) that 
by that date the Northern fronting was fully complete. 
asMxir — mar, O.E. mara, ‘ more ’ (Book I., 437,438); war, 
‘was,’ O.E. (Northern) voeron, rhymes to mar (Book II., 
69, 60); war to rair, ‘ roar,’ O.E. raran (Book IV., 422, 
4i23). The front quality of the vowel in war, in spite of 
^e filing, is proved by the rhyme of wer, with diflierent 
spelling, to French manh' (Book IV., 7, 8), and by that 
of ere, O.E. Sr, to were (Book IV., 402, 403). The vowel 
in all these words is certainly front, either (») or (t), or 
even possibly (e), which is suggested by the rhyme neir, 
‘near,’ mandr (Book IV., 377, 878). In the sixteenth 
century the rhyme drhne, ‘ dream,’ O.E. dream, with hame, 
is noted by Professor Gregory Smith in Specimens of 
Middle Scots, p. xx; also ibid., p. 174, lines 13,14, in a 
poem by Sir David Lindsay. 

it, O.E. S (1), when origia aL.was very early in the O.E. 
period raised to e in all dialects but W. Saxon. This 
sound is represented in the earliest M.E. (Southern) texfr 
by the spellings ce or ea, the levelling of W with the old 
tong diphthong having already taken place in O.E. Later 
on this sotind seems to disappear altogether, even in 
SonBian^ the non-Saxon e penetrating from the other 
dialects. 

O.E. S (2), which was tire f-mutation of survives, in 
aH thaler^ but Kentish, throughout the OJ£. period. Br 
BflE. it iwas gradually raiaed to ({), written ce, ea, ee. 
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In Mod. £n|;. this sound, in common with Anglian ^ hat 
become (i), but its origin is often expressed by the spellii^ 
eo, as in heaih, O.E. from as distinguished 

from deed, from non-W.S. ded, earlier dBtd, with 
original a. This M.E. (t) was not raised to (I) in Mod. 
Eng. until much later than the M.£. tense sound, and is 
still preserved as ({), etc., in Irish English {cf pp. 3^, 3S1). 

3. O.E. 5, often written oo in M.E., was pronounced 
with increased rounding, and by the period of Chaucer 
/had probably reached a sound closely resembling Swedish 
' d, which to the ear is almost like u. In the sixteenth 
century the full (u) sound was developed. In the North 
D.E. 0 had a different development, as is shown by such 
rhymes in Northern Eng. and Scotch texts as fortbne — iOne, 
‘soon’ {Prkke of Consc., 1273-1274, circa 1340); auen- 
twe—forfUre, ‘perished,’ O.E. forf&r {Bruce, Book X., 
528, 529); blud—rude {Schir W. Wallace, 1488, Book DL, 
91, 92). In the same poem, Book II,, we find fade, ‘food,’ 
O.H.f}da (308), blud (311), gud (312), all rhyming with 
amclUd (314). There ore numerous examples of such 
rhymes in Scotch texts. Here we find, then, O.E. d 
written o, u, oi, etc., rhyming with French u (y), which is 
also spelled in exactly the same ways as the former sound. 
The inference is that in Northern Eng. and Scotch, by the 
fourteenth century, at any rate, the two sounds were felt as 
identical. Whatever may have been the precise sound 
intended, it is clear that its acoustic effect was approxi¬ 
mately that of a high-front-round vowel, or perhaps a 
high-mixed-round, that it was the ancestor of the various 
sounds representing O.E. d, which we find in the modem 
dialects of Scotland smd the North of England, and that 







did not pass tfaroaifit the (a) stage whidk is 
‘‘■Wivetaal in the South sod MidJaads. 

4. ^ Is unrounded everywhere but in the South 

: lo t, whidi ebuee the same development as original t, and 
»heijiDtne8 (oi) in Mod. Eng. In the South the ^ sound is 
inorarved, imd is written u or ui. The Southern forms 
died ont, with the exception of ‘ bruise' (btm), 
0M. irgsan, which has pr^erved the characteristic M.E. 
ISthn. i^ielling. It must be noted that § became e in 
iS^Mish already in the middle of the ninth century, and 
this sound, together with all oth^r O.E. e's, is preserved 
in MJG. in that dialect. 


6. O.E. iy {, and U were preserved unaltered, unless 
sJhcted by a M.E. process of shortening (see p. 270, etc.), 
fo far as the evidence goes, during the whole M.E. period. 

was raised to (i) in the early Modem period; fi was 
diphthongized in the South mid Midlands about the same 
time, to a sound which subsequently became (aw). The 
Nmman tilling ou to express U has been retained, and is 
;&ow popularly regarded as the natural symlwl of the 
modem diphthong. (!) was diphthongized in the 

sixteenth century, and from it {ai) has developed, with 
sli^t variations, in all dialects. 

Xhe Sh^ Towels.—With the exception of O.E. ae, these 
nodmgo no qualitative change during the M.E. period. 

6, OJSk S appears already in O.E., as e m Ken tish, and 
to a certmn ext^t in Merdcm. In W. Sax, an d No^- 
r mifeian <p is preserv ed. In M.E .. Sguthem texts, espe-, 
Kentis h, presma m-g. but otherwise a is the usual 
&m. Chmjeer has’jfiwfer, ‘father,’ O.E. SM^, 

‘ watmr.^ 
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In ccnabination with j, e forms in Kentish a diphljh^ty, 
written m. 

Those dialects which have a combine this sound into tiae 
diphthong ai with the following as in dai. Sometimes i, 
sometimes 3 is written. In early texts the O.E. distinction 
between the sing, and pi. of such words as dceg^ pi. dagaSy 
etc., is preserved: dai, donees, etc. (on change of O.E. g 
to w, set- p. 274 below). Chaucer has dm, day, dayes, etc., 
with the 3 of the sing, generalized throughout. On the 
other hand, he has the vb. dawen, ‘ dawn,' from O.E. 
dagian, earlier *dag^an. Appai'cntlv. the diphthongs d 
ai wer e scarcely disti nguishable in M .E. The vowel in 
wet, ‘ way,’ rein, ‘ rain,’ O.E. weg, re^, has had precisely 
the same development as that in dai, O.E. and 

tPidn, O.E. wve^i, ‘ wain.’ 

O.E. a when preserved, is, of course, indistinguishable 
from CB in M.E. 

The O.E. Diphth ongs.—Such of these as survive the 
various O.E. combinative factors in the difieient dialects, I 
which tend to monophthongize them, are completely 
monophthongized in the M.E. period, except in Kentish, 
where the spellings dyaih, ‘ death,’ O.E.'^im^ ‘ thief,’ 

O.E. seem to imply a diphthongal pronunciation. 

But with the dying out of the Kentish dialect all trace 
I of the original diphthongs, as such, disappears. 

Otherwise, O.E. ea is monophthongized to (s) in early < 
M.E., and eb to (e). T he diphthongal spellings, are, ho w-; 
ever, com *"?n ga»'3y to-rts, ip spite o f the undoubfr^ ■ 
change of sound. Similarly, the short di|dtthongs ea 
and eo become ($e) and (e) respectively. This is jxwed 
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tibe fed: tliat ed, ^ am bd i]afiDeqtieQ% imcifcteo £ar^ 
Sf i, aad conversely; wink tiie original i&ort at and d> 
are oft^ expressed by ea and to respectively. In fed^ ib 
early texts Sk is a regular symbol for, and proves the 
existence of, the sounds {£). This (£), representing the 
original diphthongs, was, together with original ^ 
raised to (f). The new (e) sound was completely levelled 
under original 0.£. e, and the original O.E. S, when 
preserved short, was levelled under the new i. 

Mod. Eng. weald, side by side with wold, appears to 
represent the Saxon weald, E.M.E. wiBld, whence weld (e). 
Early Mod. (weld). Wold is, of course, the old Anglian 
woJd. The early Middle Kentish chold, ‘ cold,' is ap¬ 
parently a mixture of Southern cceld, chceld, and Anglian 
oaM, cold. 


The Development of Dew Diphthongs in Middle Ttnglish. 

Hie various diphthongs which came into existence 
1 daring tire M.E. period are th e res u lt either of the 
I v ocalkinsr of O.E. g (front-open voice consonant) after 
a {receding ae ot e, as has been cdready indicated above, 
in <&% dm, rein, etc.; of the development of a fip nt 
y »wd flidB before fronted k, as in AgiA, « higl;i,' O.Angl. 
ilkeA, etc.; or t he develo pmant nf-s hack y^wpl glide 
r lietaiieen fl back vowel .and. hack-np^ mpRnnant.^ as jn 
djalttat.i mSuh, ‘ enough,’ O.E. ^enSh, plSuh, 
~i^|0.£. ploh. In late O.E. the last two weeds 
mid phlh respectively, by the over«n>onding 
of (5) to (d) through the indumiee of the 
titesMbt of the diphthong, and the sulfBeqaeiit 
of (du) to (d). The litenuy (ploa) 
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sod the archaic (tium) * enow ' are the r^ult, not of the 
old noaif^ which in Liate 0.£. had h, but of the oUique 
cases, where the voice sound was retained—O.E. gerwgCf 
fidget. This O.E. g became w in M.£.— inSwe, plJowet.^ 
etc., where ou or ow had the same sound as in the Norn, 
llie sometime existence of the actual diphthong (ou) is 
confirmed by the Modem dialect form (ploh), in which 
the second element has been lost. The standard English 
(inaf), * enough,' represents the old nom.; and so do the 
dialect forms (pluh, pluf, inuh), etc. The O.E. combina¬ 
tion ag- before vowels produces M.E. aw-au (jf. O.E. 
dragafij M.E. drawen). 

In O.E. of- the consonant is sometimes weakened to a 
vowe l, thus forming the second element of a diphthong— 
O.E. hqfoCf M.E. hauk; and the same thing may happen 
to O.E. as in M.E. eute, ‘ newt,’ O.E. ^ete. 

The combination au- in Norman French words was 
pronounced (aun) by some speakers, presumably in imita¬ 
tion of the original nasal vowel.' Such spellings as daun- 
geroM, aungel, ‘ angel,’ are frequent, and they survive in 
many cases in Mod. Eng.— eg., haunt, haunch, aunt, 
iaundice, laundry, etc. Here the fluctuation of the Mod 
Eng. pronunciation between (5) and (d) makes it evident 
that two types, one (au) *md the other (oun), existed 
in M.E. The Mod. Eng. (bant), dzSndis, londri), etc., go 
back to M.E. (hauntj, dioundis), etc.; while the Mod. 
En g . pnmuDciations (hdnt$, dzdndis, dnt), etc., are 
descended from M.E. forms without diphthongization. 
In the same way Mod, Eng, cd-, pi'onounced (51-), also 
proupposes an earlier (aul-), as in Mod. Eng. (si, sslt, 
b3l) ■■ *sdl,’ * salt,' ‘ bawl,’ from (oul, sault, boul). Ihb k 
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tixe result of the devdopmeot of a parasitic (u) 
hetweea a and the following k 

UnantitatiTe Vowel Changes in Hiddle En glish. 

1 Lengthening of Original Short Vowde. 

(a) Ear^ Lengthening hfare Consonantal ConJbmaticna. 
—^Afi we have seen, all short vowels were lengthened in 
late O.E. before certain consonantal combinations. Un- 
I less conditions arise to shorten these vowels again, their 
uength is preserved in M.E. In the case of the length ¬ 
ened a, before -Id. mZ>. nd, ng , the survival of the new 
quantity is made certain by the spellings hond (Orm hand), 
ghnng (Orm strong), etc., which show that t he lengthen ed 
j ^ is rounded to 6 together with oripnal O.E . d, in ham, 
i M.E. h om, etc. In other cases we have to depend upon 
Onn'’8 spellings (ante, p. S60), the occasional marks of 
length in the manuscripts, rhymes of the new long vowels 
with original longs, and the later history of the words 
in English. Thus from the latter point of view Mod. 

(fizmd) field (flld), hound (hoinul), can only be 
/derived from M.E. types with the long vowels l, e, and u 
respectively. Orm's spellings, ^ndenn, hund, corro- 
ixnate the assumption of the existence of such types, 
as do l|iB other M.£. spellings, field (e), hmmd (u), which 
have survived to the presmit day. 

In osrtain words, such as hand, lamb, etc., where we 
t&oold expect a M.E. lengthening, on account of the 
jaa>mc$ the combinations -mb, -nd, etc., the Mod. 
fiirsns mvertlmlera presuppose M.E. forms with a 
Id these cases we must assume that both 
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loDg and idiort forms existed in M.E., iiie latter types pro^ 
di]t»d by inflexion. (On this point see pp. S71-ST3 below.)^« 

(6) Later nf Vnioeht in n.n Ojt fm. fiyUahJ e ,-— 

By the fir st half nf tha thirtjpnt.h ra»nt.iiry^ the typic al 
M. E. lengthening of the vowel a, <e, e. p in open syllabl es 
w as f^mpletp , ftn<i Via/1 talro p place in^jl^ dial ects. 

This is shown by the frequent rhyming of original short 
vowels in this position, with original longs: swete — eiS^te, 
O.E. swete, eatig^te; Sre — vorUire{n), O.E. ar, forloren 
[cf. Morsbach, M.E. Gr., p. 86]. Such rhymes at least 
prove agreement in cjuantity, if not in the quality of the 
vowels. 

Again, already in Orm we find faderr, ‘ father,’ O.E. 
fSbder, and waterr, O.E. wStter, with (a); etenn, ‘ eat,’ 
O.E, Han; chele, ‘ cold,’ O.E. (non-W.S.) c^k, both 
with (*); chosenn, p.p. of chesenn, ‘choose,’ O.E. cSren, 
(Orm’s p.p. has s on the analogy of the inf. and pres, 
indie.); hope, O.E. hSpu, both with (5). The Mod. Eng. 
spelling ‘ eat ’ implies a long slack (t)—at any rate down 
to the sixteenth century, when the corresponding tense 
sound was written ee, and was raised to (i). The length¬ 
ened 0 must also have had a different sound in M.£. from 
the original 0. The latter became (u) in the sixteenth 
century; the latter was still (5), and was later, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, raised to (o). (See below, pp. 323, 334, 
on development of the two d-sounds in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.) The sounds in Mod. Eng. water 
and father (5 and &) do not represent the normal inde¬ 
pendent development of this M.E. 4. The vowel in water 
is influenced by the w, and that in father is from a M.E. 
doublet with a short voweL (See below, pp. 371 and 317.1 
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A, whether doe to lengtheniof of oldor A, or 
xiitjiej^er it be a N. FV. a, develops in standard Mod. Eng. 
ii^ tile diphthong (a), with the same sound as the name 
of the first letter of the alphabet. Thus O.E. nAmo, 
M.E. name. Mod. Eng. (ntim); N. Fr. dame. Mod. Eng. 
dcim. Tte dialectal (ftilSar or felSar) exactly represent 
'M.^jOder, so far as the long vowel is concerned. 

2. Vowel Shortening in Middle English. 

The chief factor of vowel shortening in M.E. is the 
presence of a long or double consonant, or a group of 
consonants, immediately after the vowel. 

From the above statement, those consonant groups 
educh, as we have seen {ante, p. 235), tend to lengthen 
a short vowel, must, of course, be excepted. 

It is immaterial whether the shortening group occurs in 
the body of a simple word or arises in composition, pro- 
viifed that the combination existed before the shortening 
prooeas began. Examples: 

A. Before double consonants: 

1. Mette, ‘ met,’ O.E, rnette, from *met de, from metedc’ 

B. Btfore other consonant groups: 

1. Two stops: heppte, ‘kept,’ O.E. cepte; skppte, 

‘ 0.£. stepte. 

2. Stop -f divided, or nasal: iUmost, O.E. Mmest; Kitlc, 
O.E. ^fde ; chappmenn, O.E. tedpmeim, 

8 , Stop + opm cons.: dUptke, O.E. *dep^u or *diopfu! 
£iwat^ O.E. Eadward. 

„ 4, ^en cons. + stop; soffte, ‘soft,* O.E. s^ftej mssdom, 
jjk^ ; seAbte, OJE. sShte, ‘ sought.’ 
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B. Open cone. divided or naecd cons.: g^slinff, dimin. 
of deffles, ‘devils,’ O.E. deofol; wrniman, from wifmann. 

6 . Open cons. + open cons, or h: hfiswif, Mod. Bag. 
(haztf); gSehank, O.E. gOshqfoc. 

7. Nasal cons. + stop; Jlemmde, ‘ put to OJB. 

(Angl.) flemde. 

8 . Divided or nasal cons. + open cons.: haUgkerm, 
‘hallow,’ later M.E. h&lwen; fiUtke, ‘filth,’ O.E. fyl^', 
mSnthe, ‘ month,’ O.E. monap ; obi. cases, monpe, etc. 

9. Nasal + divided cons.: clennlike, O.E. clcenMce. 

[Note. —The words with doubled consonants above are 

Orm’s spelling, which proves the preceding vowels to be 
short.] 

It will be observed that under the conditions enumerated 
not only are original O.E. long vowels shortened, but also 
that the new (M.E.) long vowels, developed in open 
syllables, do not arise here, in close syllables 

The occurrence in the declension, conjugation, or other 
inflection of a word of both open and close syllables is 
of great importance for the subsequent histoiy of the 
language. In this way doublets arose of the same word, 
one with a long, the other with a short. Thus the nouns 
^hder and water were long, but in the inflected forms the 
combinations -dr-, -tr- arose by the syncope of the e of 
the second syllable. The genitives weroj^res, wStres. 
Similarly, words which had original long vowels under¬ 
went shortening in inflection as a result of ^cope. 
Hius diotd in nom. form, O.E. deofol, had pi. ^viee 
igf. Orm’s dieffles above); from this shortened tj^ whidi 
gave rise to a new nom., Mod. Eng. (devil) is derived. 

^mrtening was apparently normal before -st and ([)» 
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Wimis willi dr^giital long vowels before tbeae 
imabiiiatioQs diow, however, some fluctuation of quantity 
in M.£. 'nms O.E. dreosi became M.E. drift, whence 
drift. Brest, however, is also found, and this type is 
probably due to the inflected forms, where the syllable 
division was bre-ftess, etc. Modem dialect forms, such as 
(brist, brest), also exist (cf. also * priest,' M.E. pre-siea). 
In the same way Standard Mod. Eng._/?es/i goes back to a 
tjrpe (flei) in M.E. But the M.E. form with the long 
vowel (Orm has _fiwsh) must be due to the syllable division 
of Gea. flat-ahef, etc. 

The Late O.E. lengthenings before -nd, -mb, etc,, are 
also liable to show short forms in Standard Mod. Ehig. 
In many cases here, too, doublets arose in inflection, since 
the lengthening either never took place or was got rid of 
before a third consonant. Thus Mod. Eng. lamb, compared 
with M.E. ISmb, clearly goes back to a M.E. type with a 
diort vowel, such as occurs in the plural l&mbre. Mod. Eng. 
hand (heend) perhaps arose from such compounds as hand- 
/id. Mod. Eng.friend (frend), by the side of M.E.Jrend, 
from 0,E. friond, is from a shortened M.E, type, which 
arose, perhaps, in the compound frindschipe. The Scotch 
dialects preserve the representative of the long M.E. type 
hm, as does Standard English also in Jiend (find), M.E. 
find, O.E, fitimd. Mod. Eng. child—children (tjoild— 
^ddton) preserve the normal interchange of long and 
fi Hor *’ seen in Omi's chdd, pi. chiUdre. There are some 
^ort forms in Mod. Eng. which it is difficult to account 
fiar, unless we assume that shortening could take place 
within thq longer breath group or sentence under the 
iSne C(nKl|tion8 as those which caused it in the inflated 
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void or compoond. Such are hmd (laend) compared widi 
M.E. Umd, Onn land; and hcmd (baend) compared with 
hand. The latter represents a much later shortening of 
M.£. iSnd^ 0.£. band, similar to that which has taken 
place also in hng, M.E. long; strong, M.£. string. 
Against the latter form Standard English has hang, sang 
(hag, saeg), etc. 

In most cases where O.E. short vowels were lengthened 
and O.E. longs shortened, the possibility of doublets 
existed from the inflectional or other conditions of M.E, 
In a vast number of cases, by comparing Standard English 
with the Modem dialects, it will be seen that both long 
and short forms have been perpetuated in modem speech. 

The original rise of the doublets had nothing to do 
with dialectal idiosyncrasy, but the subsequent generaliza¬ 
tion of the long or short type, as the only form in use, 
depends upon the speech habit of the particular com¬ 
munity. As we have seen, Standard English is by no 
means consistent in this respect, but uses now the 
descendant of a M.E. long, now of a short vowel. 

The best general accounts of the quantitative and 
qualitative vowel changes in M.E. are to be found in 
Sweet’s H.E.S. and Morsbach's M.E. Or. The lattra is 
particularly elaborate, though as regards the qualitative 
vowel changes it is unfortunately still awaiting completion. 

The Treatment of the Old En g lish Consonants in Middle 
English. 

1. The Bade Consonants. —O.E. g remained as a back 
st^ vmBaJkf before original back vowels and before 
ccmsonants. Chrm, as we have seen (p. %58), invented a 

18 
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i^iedal symbol to expre^ this sound. Non-initiolly, 0.£. 
g was as opm voiced consonant, which in M.E. acquired 
omsiderable lip modification, together with a weakening 
of the back consonantal clement, the tongue being lowered 
to a vowel position. The r^ult is the Mod. Eng. w, in 
words like drazo, M.E. drawen, O.E. dragm. Orm 
writes the O.E. symbol 5 followed by A for this sound, 
implying probably that the back element still predominated 
in his pronunciation. Medially and finally M.E. w com- 
Inned with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 

O.E. c remained as a back stop in all positions. The O.E. 
in cnazoan, etc., remained in the Standard pronuncia¬ 
tion down to the sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 

OJEL A, a voiceless back consonant, medially between 
before or after back vowels, remained as such in M.E. 
The same tendency to lip modify A existed as in the case 
of the voiced sound, the result in the case of A, however, 
being the development of a lip-teeth (f) sound, as in 
Mod. £ng. tovgh (taf), 0.£. tdh. This is the normal 
develc^ment in Standard English and in many dialects. 

In the Northern dialects the old back-open voiceless 
consonant remains to this day, as in Scotch (plub), etc. 
Standard (plou) is, as we have seen, a doublet, formed 
ftom the oblique cases which had g in O.E. and w in M.£. 

Before i(, A also became (f) in M.E., brofte, O.E. brOhte 
OomifB in Lagomon, while the Modem dialects have forms 
tike ‘brought’ (in Cornwall),and ‘thought,’ in 
Devon, and Cornwall. For other examples see 
Wzi^t, Diakct Gr.f § 359. The more usual development 
ia position, however, seems to have been either the 
»g of A, in whkh case it formed the second elemoot 
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(u) of a diphthong, as in the types from whidi Standard 
English (dSta, brJit, )>5t), etc., sprang, or the preservation 
of the back-open voiceless consonant unchanged, as in Sc, 
(poht), etc. 

O.E. hw was apparently preserved as a voiceless re in 
the Lower Midlands and South; in the North and part of 
the Midlands the back element was strongly consonantid. 
This is expressed in Northern texts by the spelling gu, as in 
quale, ‘ whale,’ O.E. hwael; quei, ‘ wheat,’ O.E. hwate, etc. 
The pronunciation (kw) is apparently unknown in the 
Modem dialects, and probably never developed. 

Initially before vowels h, remains in M.E. as a rule, though 
it is very early lost in the neuter pronoun hit, which already 
in Orm is itt. Modem Scotch still preserves the strong 
form hit, which is, indeed, the only form in the Sc. dialects. 

The Front Consonants.—^The O.E. front stops c and 
were fully assibilated to (t5) and (di) early in the M.E. 
period. The methods of representing these sounds have 
already been described (ante, pp. ^7, 258). For the former, 
the M.E. spelling ch, later tch, are conclusive, but for the 
latter the M.E. spellings gg^ are of doubtful significance, 
being sdso used for the stop, as in the Scand. legges, ‘ legs.’ 
We have therefore to rely chiefly on the evidence of the 
Modem dialects to establish the existence of the (dz) sound 
in M.E. Unlike ch (tj), (dz), with the exception of one or 
two much-discussed words, never occurs initially in English 
words, though common in words of French origin, where 
it is usually written^ in Mod. Eng., as mjudge,Joy,Jest, etc. 

The development of c and eg in M.E. and Mod. Eng. 
presents much difiiculty, since in many cases where we 
should expect (tJ and di) we get instead back stops —dick 

1 &—« 
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the aide of dUt^ fiick by the side of ^keh, seg by the 
<Hde tA tedge, rig by the dde of ridge, and so on. 

The orthodox Tiew is that in the North, O.E. b and eg 
^rere not as fiiily fronted as in the South, eind that in M .E., 
ot perhaps earli^, instead of developing into the full assi- 
bilated sounds, they were unfronted and became back 
stops. Thus words like seg, brig, and flick are looked upon 
as typically Northern forms, like sedge, bridge, Jlikh as 
normal Southern products. 

Unfortunately, this theory, simple as it looks, will 
not bear investigation. It is true that M.E. texts and 
Modem dialects have, on the whole, more (-k and -g) 
and fewer (tj and dz) forms in the Northern, while the 
proportions are reversed in the Southern; but numerous 
aasibilated forms actually do occur in the Northern, and 
many forms with back stops in the Southern, which on 
the ordinary theory can only be accounted for by the 
assumption of a system of wholesale borrowing. Some of 
the Southern k-forms, such as seek, compared with beseech, 
are admittedly due to the second and third person singular: 
O.E. eecsi, seep, M.E. sekst, sekp in the Southern, where s 
and have unfrouted c others may be due to Scandina¬ 
vian influence, though this cannot be invoked in the case 
of dialects which never had direct contact with Scandina¬ 
vian speedn On the other hand, the occurrence of (t$ and 
di) franns in Northern dialects would seem to disprove the 
assertion that the O.E. front stops were not fully fronted 
in the North. 

Jileck m jkek, ‘ flitch,’ in Somerset, Wilts, Hants, and 
Isle c£ Wight; ‘sedge,’ in Gloucester, and, cm ih.e 
edher nudge in Northumberland, Cumb^land, Wei^ 
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morLmd, Duriiam, and East Yorks; cletch, chetch, ‘ brood 
of chickens,' in Northumberland, Durham, North Yorks, 
are troublesome forms to explain on the received theory. 
None of the attempted explanations of these facts are 
wholly satisfactory, but some are less so than others. 

Initial k representing O.E. as in kettle, O.E. cietel, 
cetel; kirk, O.E. cyrte, etc, are universally supposed to be 
of Scandinavian origin. The k-forms are well established 
in M.E., though the normal English chetel, and of course 
chlrihe, etc., also occur, the former being comparatively 
rare. M.E. ca/", ‘chaff,’ compared with O.E. (W. Sax.) 
teaf, is explainable as due to tbe analogy of pi. O.E. caju. 

O.E. g initially offers further difficulties. Before ^ it 
normally appears written as 3 , y, yk, etc., in M.E., without 
change of sound. Thus: for~^ete(n), yett{n) ‘forget*; 
■yeUeifi), yelle^ri), ‘yell’; 3 elpe{n); yelpe(n) ‘boast’; yre, 
yere, etc., ‘ year,’ and so on. 

Before i, 3 is often lost in M.E., and in some words the 
Modem Standard language and the dialects show the same 
loss quite regularly; thus O.E. ^f, ‘if,’ M.E. if; O.E. 
gicel, M.E. ikyl, etc., Eng. \c-kle, O.E. ^ican, ME. 
icching, icche(n). Mod. Eng. itch; also in the prefixgc-, 
M.E. i-cume, ‘ come,’ p.p. Mod. Eng. ‘yclept,' hand-i-work, 
O.E. hand-gr-weorc. M.E. also has ylde, ‘guild,’ ymstdn, 
‘ gem,’ O.E. ^m-stan. 

But M.E. has far more cases of yim, etc., and, what 
is still more difficult to explain, many with g. The ap- 
peeurance of g- is equally difficult to understand whether it 
occur before i, where we should expect to find it lost 
altogether, or before I, where we should expect M.E. 3 , y. 
Mod. Eng. y. Here, apparently, we have the strange 
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id^twneDOii of a fixait-open consonant becoming a back 
M»p. The words in which this occurs in Standard English 
iW*: ffive, O.E. giefanygrfan; gtfi; get, O.E.-^ietan, getan; 
gueti (with Norm. Fr. spelling gu-), O.E. ^est; heg^, 
O.E. be-gtnnon. To these may be added such Modem 
dialect forms as gi/", ‘ if,’ giljAe, ‘ a young spark,' related to 
O.E. gidpan, ‘boast,’ and one or two others of more 
doubtful origin. 

Now the back stop is established for M.E. in each of 
&ese words, since spellings with g occur, often by the side 
of those with 3 or p, in texts from every part of the country, 
and Onn uses his new s 3 rmbol for the back stop once at least, 
in gS^en {pret. pi.). Further, the evidence of the Modem 
dialects shows that in all cases two, in a few three, M.E. 
types must have existed—one with g, one with y, one with 
the initial consonant lost. For instance, give, meaning 
‘ give way,’ ‘ thaw,’ is found, apparently, in Norfolk, Surrey, 
Kent, and Somerset; yeave, verb, with same meaning, and 
yeavey, adjective, though now obsolete, existed a hundred 
years ago in Devon, and were still preserved even later in 
the English dialect of a West-Country colony in Wexford; 
ease, {K)eave, ‘ to thaw,’ ‘ grow moist,’ is found in West 
Somerset, Cornwall, and Dorset. 

The modem forms are given here to supplement and 
confirm the evidence for the existence of three types in 
M.E. What is the explanation of the apparent triple 
mode of treatment of the same original sound in the same 
dialects P Clearly, we do not assert that we have here an 
‘exceptioh ’ to the ordinaiy laws of sound change in 
Englidi.. Either the three forms arose under difibrent 
eonditioni which we have failed to discriminate, or the 
‘^waiOBMdoN’ fornu flze dne to some external infiacmoe. 
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As usual in cases of ^reat difficulty, the influence of the 
Scandinavian settlers has been called in to account for 
the forms with stops —givey etc. It is quite possible, of 
course, that in districts where Norse was spoken side by 
side with English, and where people knew both English 
^rfcm or gefauy and Norse ^a, English speakers might, 
when speaking their own language, substitute the initial 
consonant which they used in addressing the foreigners: this 
is possible, but it is not very likely to have taken place in 
such a common word. Moreover, the widespread distribu¬ 
tion of the g'-forms, which exist even in M.E. in all 
dialects, makes it impossible to account for them, in all 
cases, on the hypothesis of Scandinavian influence. In 
such a word as begin we might attribute the g to the pret. 
and p.p. O.E, began, begurmon, begunnen, and this is prob¬ 
ably the right explanation of that form. 

On the other hand, it is possible that in give we have a 
perfectly normal English development of a stop under con¬ 
ditions of strong stress, whereas with weak stress the open 
consonant remained. It is to be observed that it is only 
those O.E. g's which represent original Gmc. g which 
are stopped in M.E. and the Modem dialects; those which 
represent Gmc. J, as in O.E. ^ar, never become g, but 
remain as y, or disappear altogether. This may imply 
that O.E. g had two diflerent pronunciations in O.E., 
according to its origin. If this were not the case, it is a 
strange coincidence that there should not be some examples 
of g = Gmc. y being stopped in subsequent times. This 
whole question is discussed at length in an article by the pre¬ 
sent writer in Otia Mereeuma, vol. ii., IBstmy qf O.E, g in 
the Middle and Modem En^iah Dialects, in which examples 
are givoi of the distribution of each of the three forms 
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^ mtoe than fifty M.£. texts and all tiie chief Modem 
dialecta 

O.E.y and s vreie pronounced as voiced sounds in the 
South, especially in Kent in M.E., as is shown by the 
qjelling uader^ ‘father,' zichen, ‘ seek.' This pronunciation 
still survives in the Modem Southern dialects, and Standard 
English vat, O.E. Jiet (qf. wine fat in New Testament), 
and vixen, OJ^./yxen, are isolated examples of forms from 
a Southern dialect. 


Snnunary of Sialeotal Differences. 

We may summarize the chief characteristic differences 
of dialectal treatment of the O.E. vowels. 

In Midland, Sonthem, and Kentish is rounded to 6 (9) 
written o, oo, oo 

In Northern is gradually fronted to (£, c, £), written a, ai. 
In Northern, before 1-f cons., <1 is diphthongized to au, 
which becomes 3 in Modem period. 

Becomes i already in O.K period in the Anglian dialects 
and Kentish. 

This I remains in M.E 

Is preserved during O.E. period, and in M E. in Baion 
dialects; this % becomu (i). 

Preserved in all old dialects except Kentish; becomes S 
there, and is retained in M.E. 

In all dialects of M.E , except Kentish, becomes (c). 

In Midland, Southern, and Kentish is gradually over* 
rounded and raised towards (u). 

In Northern is fronted or 'mixed,' and rhymes in M E. 
vrith French «(=y). 

This sound is written u, vi, oi, in Northern and So. 

Is retained only in Southern, vrritten vi, u. 

In Northern and Midland is nnrounded to {. 

In Kentish appears as t, which had developed already in 
O.E. period. 

l«te W, Sax. p, from ie, is monliar to this dialect; 
it is levsUed under in M.B. in Sonthem: huiren, 
* hew,' late W. Sax. hpran. 

AH &e other dialeots have I already in O.E., and tiiii 
MBiaini in ME. Mrm, etc. 
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The Foreign Hements in Kiddle English. 

1. (a) The Scaitdinavian Loan-worda. — As we have 
already seen, this element appears in O.E. to a certain 
extent, though in that period the words from this source are 
chiefly those which denote things and institutions belong¬ 
ing to the Norsemen, and more particularly such as refer 
to those habits, possessions, or institutions which would 
naturally come under the notice of a people who were in 
that unfortunate relation to them in which the English 
continued for so long. A terrorized community who were 
constantly expecting the attack of rapacious pirates, in 
which expectation they were not disappointed, might 
naturally know the names which their enemies gave to 
their vessels— *barda,' *cnear'i and would not be un¬ 
familiar with the name of the coins, ‘ dra,' with which 
their foes may occasionally have paid for those treasures 
or articles of food, which were not extorted at the point of 
the sword. Such words as the above and others of the 
same nature appear, though late, in O.E. literature. 

But the real influence of the Danish language upon onr 
own was exercised when the foreigners had become per¬ 
manent settlers within our country, after they had mingled 
their blood with our own—when they had ceased to be 
regarded in the light of aliens. While the amalgamation 
of races, through intermarriage, was taking place, there 
would naturally be several generations of bi-lingual 
speakers: persons who sprang from mixed unions between 
Scandinavians and English. Among such families, both 
tongues would be equally familiar, and when speakii^ 
English it would be an unconscious process to introduce 
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ftoiB tinie to time a Noise word instead of an Englitii one; 
especially as tiie two languages were of such dose affinity 
that their forms were in many cases practically identical; 
in others, though slightly different, were yet recognisable 
and intelligible to English and Norse alike. To the bi> 
lingual period succeeded the age in which English definitely 
got the upper hand; the younger generations no longer 
qwke Noise, but the English which remained, had incor¬ 
porated, and made its own, many elements from the vooibu- 
lary of the language which had died out. In some cases 
these loans ousted the original English words altogether. 

The very doseness of the resemblance between the two 
languages, makes it often a matter of difficulty to deter¬ 
mine, with absolute certainty, whether a given word is 
English or Norse. Bjdrkman, in the work already quoted 
{ante, p. S49), points out that words could be introduced 
from one language into the other without either side 
recognising that they were foreign words. Cognate words 
in the two languages, which were identical in form, though 
slightly different in meaning, often acquired in English 
the sense which they possessed in Scandinavian. An 
ecEBinple of this is O. Norse soma, ‘ befit, suit,' which is 
cognate with the O.E. smum, * settle,' ‘ satisfy.' In M.E. 
the word semen appears in the sense of ‘ befit, suit, beseem,' 
etc., which last is, of course, the modem form of the 
word. We may compare cdso the adjective seemhf, M.£. 
sAitsficA, mmR, etc. 

The {dumolog^cal tests which we should naturally apply 
to settle the origin of a word as definitdy En^uh or 
liorse, axe not alwap to be relied upon, since from the 
dinllu% df the two languages, it was possible, in ackqitii^ 
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A word from Norse into English, to give it a thoroughly 
English form. Scandinavian words were changed to their 
phonological English equivalent by an unconscious ety-j 
mological instinct. Thus 0.£. sc- was recognised as 
identical with Norse sJc-, and there were a large number of 
words which existed in both languages, and which differed 
only in having sk- in one, sc- in the other. Bi-lingual 
speakers who used both forms of these words could easily 
substitute sk- when speaking English, and might even 
introduce the sound into English words which had no| 
Scandinavian equivalent. M.E. scatteren, ‘scatter,’ side 
by side with the genuine English form shaMeren, may well 
be due to such a process. Again, the etymological identity 
of Scandinavian ei with O.E. a was clearly perceived, and 
we find the Scandinavian name sveinn appearing as swdn, 
a word which was not normally used in O.E. as a proper 
name, and whose Norse form is often transliterated 
phonetically in that language as Smgen. Similarly, the 
technical term heimsdcn, ‘ an attack on the house or home,' 
is translated literally into O.E. as hamsocn. 

Hie question of the precise original affinities between 
Northern English and Scandinavian is obscure, on account 
of the absence of early records. Hence in many cases it 
cannot be determined with certainty which points of 
resemblance are due to primitive affinity, which to indepmi- 
dent parallel development, and which to later contact. 

(b) Scandinavian Suffixes in English.—Many M.E. verbs 
in -I- and -n- appear to be loan-words, and words with these 
suffixes are much more frequent in M.E. than in O.E. It 
seems probable that these suffixes may have spread frina 
Scandinavian words to stems of English origin. When the 
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ffiffixea occur attached to natiTe words, doubt may exist as 
to whether the forms with the suffixes are wholly Sean- 
dinaviau or only the suffix. Examples of -I- suffix are: 
M.E. beUAIen, ‘babble,’ Swed. babbla; M.E. bustten, 
‘wander blindly,’ O. West Scand. bustla, ‘splash about’; 
Mod. Eng. dialect da^k, with various meanings, such as 
‘ to drizzle ’ and ‘ to trail in the dirt,’ etc.; dangie^ Swed. 
dialect dangia. The -n- suffix is used in Scandinavian 
speech to form weak intransitive verbs, generally inchoative, 
from verbal roots and adjectives {cf. Sweet, New Engiiah 
Grammar, p. 467). The -w- verbs in O.E. (^. Sievers’ 
list in his As. Gr.,^ § 411, Anm. 4) are not inchoative, 
and are formed from adjectives or substantives which 
already possess an -n- suffix, such as wcecen, ‘watching,’ 
whence dwacnian; fces&ma , ‘fix,’ ‘fasten,’ is from 
fasten, ‘ fortress,' and so on. Examples of Scandinavian 
verbs with this suffix are hvlfna, ‘ whiten,’ i.e., ‘ become 
white.’ Ancren Riwle has hasten used intransitively, 
p. 150, 1. 7 (Morton’s Ed., (f. Skeat’s Etymological 
DadAonary, sub *whUen'), but the Metrkcd English 
Psalter, p. 60,1. 9, has ‘ AtiA over snawe sal I whitened 6e,’ 
vdiere the wwd is used transitively. 

Such transitive verbs as gladden, redden, frighten, etc., 
are new formations of M. or Mod. Eng. Most of the -n~ 
verbs in O.E. are transitive. The intransitive usage, as 
well as many of the verbs themselves of this class, would 
appear to be of Scandinavian origin. Examples are; 
batten, jSwed. batna, from root bat-, which we have in 
beiter^ 04^- beter, Goth, batiz; M.E. bUknen, ‘turn 
West Somtd. blikna; M.E. daamen, ‘dawn,’ 
On the other hand, O.E. costman, M.E. 
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'tempt,' which occurs in ^I&ic, is probably 
native4 (On the above, see also Skeat, Principles of En^ish 
Etymology, i., p. 275; Kluge, Grundr.\ p. 939.) 

A trace of the O.N. nom. case ending -r is seen in O.E. 
yrStU, where the U, which in true O.E. words, we should 
expect to be simplified after a long vowel, is borrowed from 
Norse and preserved. This long I is due to the O.N. 
change of -Ir to ll. 

The neuter suffix -t is still preserved in scant, from 
O.N. skamt (neuter), ‘short,’ and in M.E. Modem 
dialect wight, ‘ strong,’ ‘ nimble.’ 

In spite of the doubts that may arise in specific cases 
from the reasons already mentioned, the most reliable tests 
of the Scandinavian origin of words in English are those 
. based upon phonological characteristics. In cases where 
the forms in M.E. or Mod. Eng. cannot be explained by 
any known law of English sound change, whereas the 
Scandinavian sound laws are in complete agreement with 
i the form, we are justified, pending fresh information, in 
assigning a Scandinavian origin. There are, indeed, some 
words for which the evidence is particularly conclusive, 
since it can be shown that their form has been determined 
by prehistoric sound changes which distinguish the North 
Giermanic, to which the Scandinavian dialects belong, from 
the West Germanic group, of which O.E. is a member. 

A good example is the class of words which illustrate 
the development of Gmc. -w- after original short vowels. 
In West Gmc. this sound became a vowel, and formed a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel. In West Gmc., on 
the other hand, it was stopped to -gg(w-), and in this 
form remains in Scandinavian. Mod. Eng. dialect 
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* dlewt' also ‘ to bedew,' appeau^ in O. West Scand. as 
doffg, and in N. Swed. as dagg. This represraits an 
(wiginal *dazea, which regularly appears in O.E. as dea{w), 
M.E. deu. Mod. Eng. dew, O.H.G. tou. 

Similarly, M.E. fuiggen, ‘ cut, hew,’ represents O. West 
Scand. hoggua, from *hc^an. In W. Gmc. this is regularly 
represented by O.E. heawam, O.H.G. houzem. Mod. Eng. 
hew. Again, Mod. Eng. dialect scag, ‘ to hide, take shelter,’ 
and ectig, ‘a place of shelter,' is from a Scandinavian 
skuggi, ‘ shade,’ Danish skygge, ‘ overshadow.’ The Gmc. 
form would be *sJcuu>jan, *8kaw{j)an, whence O.E. sce&wam, 
German achauen. Other examples of this class of words 
are; egg, O. West Scand. egg, but O.E. 3g, M.E. ei, 
German ei; trig, ‘safe, tight, trim,’ etc.; O. West Scand. 
tryggr, ‘trusty, true,’ but O.E. tretswe, ge-tnewe, Mod. 
Eng. trve, O.H.G. gitriuwi, German traue, etc. 

As examples of Mod. Eng. words whose form is at 
variance with what must have been the fate of the genuine 
O.E. forms had these survived, but which may be explained 
on the assumption of borrowing from Scandinavian, we 
may take the words weak, bleak. In O.E. we have Uac, 
‘ pale,’ and wak, ‘ weak,’ which in Mod. Eng. must 
have become ‘bloke,’ ‘woke’ respectively—in fact, the 
M.E. ancestors of these forms blok, wok are actually 
found. 


The Mod. Eng. forms, however, are clearly from O.N. 
MeSer, vetkr. It must be admitted that the development 
the voi^ in the English words (I) is not quite dear, on 
die aMu^pticm that they preserved the diphthong into the 
l||l^4ieriod, and diphthongized forms are found in M.E. 
othm: hand, it is possible that in some EngKsh 
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dildects an early monopthongizing of Norse ei to (e or «) 
took place. 

Another good reason which justifies us in claiming a 
M.E. or Mod. Eng. word as Scandinavian is the fact, if it 
be a common word in familiar use, that it is not found in 
O.E., although the usual word in Norse. Onn is particularly 
rich in words of this kind, and has, among many others, the 
following, most of which are still in use; takenn, ‘ take,' 
the O.E. word is nivian, and ‘ nim ’ is still found in our 
dialects ; til, ‘ to,’ cj^. un-<iZ, and the common use of tU for 
‘to’ in the Northern dialects; skinn, ‘skin,’ O.E. hgd, 

‘ hide ’; occ., ‘ and skill, instead of the genuine Eng. cra^; 
iUe, instead yfel, ‘ evil ’; tmix, meek,’ O N. nySkr; gate, 

‘ way,’ ‘ gait.’ The English pronouns they, their, them, are 
all of Scandinavian origin, and have entirely replaced the 
O.E. hie, hira, heom, of which the last two are still found 
in Chaucer in the form hir, hem. (In addition to the 
authorities ah'eady quoted, see also Brate’s useful article, 
Nordische Lehnwbrter im Ormtdujn, Paul and Braune’s 
Beitr. x. 

2. The French Element.—^I'he problems connected with 
the influence of French upon English during the M.E. period 
have been exhaustively treated by Mr. Skeat in his Principles 
of English Etymology, voL ii. The student should further 
consult the Anhang (Supplement) on this subject, by 
Behrens, incorporated with Kluge’s Geschichte d. Engl. 
Spr. in Paul’s Grundriss, pp. 950, etc.; and Appendix III. 
in Mr. Bradley’s edition of Morris’s Historical Outlines of 
Elfish Accidence contains a list of Norman French words 
from the principal English works from the twelfth to the 
early fourteenth century. 
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Ax tbe question of Norman F^ch mflo^ee has becm 
so thoiougUy ond clearly treated in the above, smd is, <m 
the whole, huniliar to students of the history of English, 
no more need be done here than to summarize a few of 
the <hief points of importance in this connection. 

Norman French was a Northern French dialect. This 
dialect was spoken for about 300 years in England as 
a living, everyday language, at first by the official, noble, 
and governing classes, whr e native language it wets, later 
pn by Englishmen also, even of the well-to-do sort gene¬ 
rally. By the middle of the thirteenth century, probably, 
most educated persons were bi-lingual, those of Norman 
origin speaking at least some English, while the natives 
acquired the language of the foreigners. With the fusion 
of the races came, as we saw in the case of Norse, a fusicm 
vocabularies also. The Norman laws contain many 
technical words of English origin, while French words 
begin to be used in ever-increasing numbers by English 
writers from the year 1100 onwards. 

Norman French, or, as, following Mr. Skeat, we may call 
it, Anglo-French, naturally had a development of its own 
in this coontiy. Besides being the language of everyday 
life amobg the upper classes, this dialect was also the 
offidal dialect of the law and of Parliament down to 136S, 
and it ctmtinned to be taught in schools down to 1385. 

With its death as an official vehicle there followed the 
rapid d^dng out of Anglo-French as a spoken language. 
In feet, English must have already obtained a very strm^ 
upon all dasses before French was abolished by law 
jps fi»da^tect of officialdom; but the lattmr oociiimiee gave 
it Ha deej^-Uow. We may conclude, therefore, that soon 
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after the middle of the foarteaith century the direct source 
of French words of this particular origin was running low. 
By this time, however, hundreds of Anglo-Frendi words 
had passed into the spteech of Englishmen, a very large 
number of which have remained to this day in universal 
use. Chaucer's language shows how deeply the new element 
had penetrated into the texture of English vocabulary; it 
was no longer felt as strange by his time: it was part and 
parcel of English. 

By the side of Anglo-French words derived direct, in 
England itself, many others were borrowed during the 
fourteenth century from the French of the Continent, 
mostly from the Central French or Parisian dialect of 
the lie de France, but others also from the Picardian 
dialect. 

The influence of Central French, both direct and 
through literature, which began in the M.E. period, has 
continued ever since, and was especially strong during the 
seventeenth centuiy, as may be seen from such a comedy 
as Dryden’s Mariage a la Mode. 

Kiddle En glish Inflections. 

The changes wrought during the Transition and M.E. 
periods in the O.E. inflectional system are the result 
partly of natural sound change, partly of analogy. 

As a result of the former, we may say generally that all 
unstressed vowels—that b, therefore, all the vowek of the 
endings—were levelled under e — e.g., O.E. stanns, M.E. 
ston-es; O.E. eagena (gen. pi.), M.E. ej(e)ne; O.E. wudn, 
M.E. wode, etc. Final m was levelled under n, which was 
aobsequently dropped altogether. 
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account of M.E. inflectionB is to be found in 1%e 
Infroduetion of Moms and Skeat's S^>echnm» if Ekarl^ 
EngKsh, vols i. and ii.; and the development from O.E. 
is briefly traced in Sweet's various works, already dted, 
upon Historical English Grammar, and in Morris's 
IRHorical Outlmea of English Accidence (Ed. Bradley). 

We select here some of the leading features of the M.£. 
inflectional system for enumeration. 

Oeolensioxu. 

SnbstantiTes.—^The O.E. substantives, like those in all 
other Gmc., or, for the matter of that, in all Aryan 
languages, are classified for purposes of declension, ac¬ 
ceding to the nature of their stems. We distinguidi 
vowel stems and consonantal stems. In the former case 
the characteristic vowel of a class followed the ‘ root' or 
base, and was immediately followed by the case ending: 
Nom. rang. Gk. Xi/*-o-r, Gmc. *'mdf-a-z, Goth, wulf-s (the 
stem vowel bring lost in the historic period in Gmc.), O.E. 
wulf (with loss not only of stem vowel, but of case-ending 
as well); instr. pi. Lith. av-i-mis, ‘ sheep,' Goth, (dat.) 
gast^i-m, ‘ guests,' O.E. (dat.) sunru-m, ‘ sons.' The stems 
evm in Gmc. had undergone some levelling through 
analogy, and in O.E. all stems take the ending -tm in 
,jdat. pi., the vowel in this case representing at once u and 
ol the m being all that was left of the original instr. 
pi. caito'ending -mis, fully preserved, as seen above in 

.j^is onantal stems are those which end in cozumtants, 
sometimes, as in the case of Latin pes, * foot,' from 
mSeds.'im the final consonant of the ‘root' itself; in otbor 
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cases, sudi as hom-in-em or irar-ip-a, was preceded by a 
rowel. 

Of the consonantal stems, the most important class in 
O.E. is that of the -n-stems, usually known as the ‘Weak’ 
declension. O.E. Tiama^ gea sing., etc., na/man, gen, pi. 
namna. The O.E. declensions, already greatly dilapidated 
by change and loss of iRnal or other unstressed syllables, and 
considerably confused by analogy, as compared with that 
system which Comparative Philology enables scholars to 
reconstruct as the original Aryan, underwent further dila¬ 
pidation and confusion in M.E. through the continued 
operation of similar factors of change. It is still possible 
to distinguish a-stems, K-stems, i-stems, etc., among the 
‘strong’ declensions of O.E. In M.E. these are very soon 
all levelled under one ‘strong’ type, that of masculine 
a-stems. The full M.E. form of this declension runs • 


Singulu*. 
N.A. ston. 
6. stones. 
D. stone. 


Flnral. 

stones. 

stone. 

stonen. 


Before the end of the M.E. period, however, all that 
survived in the sing, was the gen. -es, and in the pi. -ea was 
used throughout for all cases. A weak gen. pi. in -ene also 
occurs. 

The old weak declension included all three genders. 
Masculines have -a in nom. sing, and -cm in the other 
cases; the pi. ran nom. and acc. -on, gen. -enOy dat. -ton 
(like strong nouns). 

The neuter weak declension was the same, exceptthat nom. 
and «oc. ring, ended in -e; the feminine had -e in nom. ring., 

19—a 
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im 

(^ibsTwiae was declioed exactly like the mascaline. la 
H.E. the sing, of all genders has -e in oom., -m in tiie 
other cases; the pi. -en in all cases but the gen., which 
ends in -ene. 

Here, again, we soon find the suffix -en used simply to 
express plural number. 

The weak gen. pi. -ene was sometimes retained for con¬ 
venience, fairly late, and is often used in early texts with 
nouns which otherwise took the strong pi. suffix -es in the 
nom. pi.— alre Kingene King occurs in a twelfth-century 
homily (Morris, O.E. Homilies, second series, p. 89, /. 16). 

Of the two types of declension, the strong predominates 
greatly in the North and Midlands, while the weak is farmore 
frequent in the South, where it is extended to words which 
were originally strong. At the present day the Berkshire 
dialect uses primrosen and housen in addition to the 
other scattered waifs of this declension which survive in 
the Standard language. 

Verbs.—Among the most characteristic dialectal distinc¬ 
tions in M.E. axe the personal endings of the pres, indie, 
of verbs. They are as follows: 

North; -e or -es in first, and -es in all other persons sing, 
and pi. 

Midlands: first -e, second -est, third -eth; pi. -m in all 
]^n»ona. 

iiSkmBiem .- first -e, second -{e)st, third -{e)th ; pi. -eth in all 
pevsoiM. 

, The present participle ends in -and(e) in the North, 
•erad(s) in the Midlands, tnd(e)in the South. 

The aofiBx -wig(e), originally that whereby verbal nouns 
&meA (OM. -mg, as in kormmg, etc.), gradually 
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replaces the older -ind{e) as the suffix of present participles, 
although the former continued to be used in the South 
down to the middle of the fourteenth century, while 
the old ending -and was still preserved in the North con¬ 
siderably later— e.g., syngamd, gayand, ylegamd, etc., are 
still used by Sir David Lyndsay in a passage of some 
twenty verses given by Mr. Gregory Smith in Specimens 
of Middle Scots, pp. 162, 163, by the side of forms 
in -ing. 

Pronouns.—The distinctions of gender and case ex¬ 
pressed by the O.E. demonstrative pronoun, also used 
as a definite article, se, sSD, pcet, were considerably im¬ 
paired in M.E. The Northern and Midland dialects 
very early use the new form fe (where the )> is due to 
the analogy of the other cases and genders) as an inde-, 
clinable article in all cases and for all genders of the sing, 
the pi. is fa. In the South, however, the distinctions of 
gender and case are preserved much longer. A new fern, 
nom. sing, fgo was formed to replace the old fem. seu by 
the side of masc. fe, and fei, corresponding to O.E. feet, 
was used before neuter words. 

In the North fet was used as a demonstrative pronoun, 
indeclinable, with a pi. jwM. 

Traces of the original inflections still survive in a few 
fossilized forms, eg,, the proper name Atterbury —M.£. 
at l>CTt<!) bury, O.E. ast feere byri^, the change from at fer 
to otter being quite normal in M.E.; for the nonce=M.E. 
for fe nOnes =fbr fen ones, where fen is properly a dative, 
0,E. fdm, levelled under the accusative, O.E. pone, Ones 
being a genitive in form, used first adverbially, but here 
as a substantive. The neuter article survives in Sc. fAe tone 
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fo&ier was perfectly polite colloquial Englisli a hundred 
yean ago, though now felt as a vulgarism when used 
seriously. 

The Bise of laterary Ttn glisTt , 

The works written in this country down to the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century show more or less strongly 
marked points of divergence in the form of language, 
according to the province in which they were written. 
These differences sue observable in the vocabulary, more 
strongly still in the infiexioiu, and most characteristically 
of all in the sound system, so far as this can be recon* 
sAxncted from the spelling. 

From the period at which Caxton's activities begin 
(1476), the dialectal variety, which had hitherto been so 
r^arkable a feature, disappears, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, from literature. Henceforth the language of books 
becomes uniform, the spelling, owing to the necessity for 
oompsmative consistency felt by the printers, rapidly 
(systaUizes, and the form of language thus displayed 
differs but little in its mitten form, from that of 
the present day, of which it is, indeed, the lineal 
anoestor. 

literary dialect, to which Caxton by his copious 
imlnstiy gave wide currency and permanence, was not a 
hogtis Ibnn of speedi, deliberately vamped together from 
various written or spoken sources. It represents a living, 
spoken, fonn of language, that of the Capital. 

The IjondOB IKalaet—•This dialect can be traced frtna 
HHl mlddde tihe thirtemith omitury, in jHxxdaraatioitt, 
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charter^ and wills—^that is, boUi in public and prirate , 
dooiments. The earliest forms are distinctly Southern 
in character, but Midland influence gains ground, and 
even Northern features find their way into the latest 
charters of the fifteenth century. Kentish influence is 
considerable, but the Ssaon elements are more and more 
dliminated. 

The language of literature and the Standard spoken 
English of the present day, while mainly Midland, or, 
rather, traceable to a M.£. Midland type, yet preserve 
Northern, Saxon, and Kentish elements in isolated cases. 
It is contended by Morsbach {Uber den Uraprung der 
neuengluchen SchriJUprache, Heilbronn, 1888)—(1) that 
this composite dialect developed naturally in the Metropolis 
owing to social and political conditions; (2) that this is 
proved by an investigation of the oflicial and legal docu> 
ments in English emanating from London during the 
fourteenth and flfleenth centuries; (S) this dialect gradually 
spread its influence as a Uterary medium far and wide, 
until it became the only recognised form for writers from 
all provinces. Caxton, who translated several important 
works, such as Trevisa's version of Higden, into the 
London dialect, greatly contributed to the s|>read of this 
form of speech. 

Dibelius, in John Capgrave und die engUsche Schri/i- 
tprache, Anglia, xxiii., p. 152, etc., argues that not only 
in London, but in Oxford also, the tendency arose to 
set up a fixed literary form of English. Wycliffe, a 
Yorkshireman by birth, who became Master of Balliol, 
chose the Oxfmrd type as his literary vehicle. The 
diCGsreaces between the Liondon and Oxford types persisted 
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ddva to the third quarter of the fifteaith c«ituiy. Bo^ 
^pes were imitated throughout the country, and documents 
horn Norfolk, Suffolk, and Worcester all show, by the side 
of local peculiarities, certain points of agreement with both 
the Oxford and the London forms of English. These 
points of agreement become stronger as time goes on, 
showing that the standards of both places were followed 
over a wide area. The knowledge of the London English, 
before printing, would naturally spread through the in¬ 
fluence of the law and legislature; that of Oxford would 
be carried far and wide by the clergy. In this way the 
path was prepared for the universal acceptance of a literary 
fcmn which combined the features of both the Oxford and 
the London models. Such a form, Dibelius maintains, is 
to be found in the printed works of Caxton, and such a 
form exists in Present-day English, which is the descen¬ 
dant of the dialect employed by Caxton. The great 
writer of the Oxford type of English was Wycliffe, whose 
translsdaon of the Bible contributed to give currency to 
that fcnm, and this influence may be detected among some 
of the writers of the Paston Letters. Dibelius, while laying 
stress upon the English of Oxford as an important element 
in the Uterafy dialect, admits freely that the London type 
predominates, and that its influence is found everywhere, 
efm iif u^tings which show no trace of Oxford influence. 
CaxtonV^ English is far more that of London than of 
and probably what of the latter element is found 
in,h& ilrorks is due to literature rather than to direct con- 

^ 'Xlie language of Chaucer deviates in many respects 
t|ie typical Lomlon dialect of the charters, and tim 
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modern English literary language is nearer to the latter 
than to the former, llie explanation probably is thai^ 
although Chaucer certainly wrote in one form of the 
lx>ndon speech of his day, the particular variety of this 
which he employed was the courtly language of the upper 
strata of society. His writings seem to represent an actual 
contemporary form of language rather than a literary 
tradition. The language actually preserved in the London 
wills and charters is most probably, to a certain extent, 
stereotyjied, and the same may well be true of the Oxford 
type as represented by Wycliffe. Chaucer’s language 
contains more Southern (Saxon), and probably also more 
Kentish elements than that form which was to become the 
ancestor of Present-day English. Strong though the literary 
influence of Chaucer was, it was not suflicient to found a 
permanent type of literary language, in spite of his 
numerous imitators and followers. We must, indeed, 
suppose that a Court dialect is a more transitory type of 
speech, more liable to the modifying effects of fashion, than 
the speech of the educated middle class. It would appear 
that the form adopted by Caxton in his writings was so 
vigorous and full of vitality, as a spoken language also, 
that it was confirmed, consolidated, and, when necessary, 
subsequently rejuvenated from the spoken form. Just as 
the written forms of this dialect rapidly ousted and re¬ 
placed the other English dialects for purposes of public 
and private written documents, such as wills, letters, and 
documents of all kinds, no less than in purely literary 
producticms, so also, though this was a slower process, 
and one not yet complete, the spoken form became the 
standard hmguage of the learned, the polite, and tihe 
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&^y(HaAble, to the graduAl dimination pFoi^neial 
i^peeeh. 

In addition to the anthorities referred to above, the 
rtiairat may, with great profit, consult Ten Brink, ChoMcer'a 
Sprache und Verahunat, Leipzig, 1899, and the remarks on 
80-^ of Kaluza's Hiatoriache Grammatik der engUachen 
vol. i., Berlin, 1900. 


f 



CHAPTER XIV 

CHANGES IN ENGUSH PRONUNCIATION DURING THE 
MODERN PERIOD—THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
SOUNDS FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 

The Problem. 

It ie proposed in this chapter to attempt to trace the 
development of the English language, more particularly 
of the Standard dialect, so far as the pronunciation is con¬ 
cerned, through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and to inquire by what paths of change the 
sounds of late M.E. passed into those forms which they 
now have in English speech. 

During the five hundred years which have elapsed since 
the death of Chaucer very remarkable and far-reaching 
changes have taken place in the Standard language, and 
of these we may distinguish two main features. Firstly, 
the actual sounds, especially the vowels, have undergone 
considerable shifting; and secondly, from the materials at 
our disposal, it is possible to establish the fact that in 
most words more than one type of pronunciation of the 
vowels has always existed, and that that type which at 
one period is considered the * correct' one, at a subsequent 
date is c^iten discarded in favour of another type, or its 

288 
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tfeBoendfliit, vhidli a fonxier age would have regarded tm 
*iil-lu?ed,’ ‘ vulgar,’ or ‘ inc»rrect.’ 

The task of the reconstruction of the pronunciation of 
English during the different epochs of the Modem Period 
is of a different nature from that of establishing the sounds 
of Old and Middle English. In the latter case we have a 
variegated orthography which differs from dialect to dialect, 
in some cases from scribe to scribe, in the efforts to express 
the sound. The problem is to interpret the written symbols: 
in the former case we have a conventional spelling which 
is practically fixed, and such varieties as exist throw but 
little light upon the changes of pronunciation. On the 
(dher hand, we have in the Modern Period, for the first 
time, a series of systematic attempts, from various motives, 
to describe the actual sounds used and their distribution. 
The problem, therefore, is mainly how to interpret rightly 
the accounts given by contemporaries of the pronunciation 
of the various generations. It is unquestionable that in 
this task we obtain help from knowledge gathered in¬ 
directly by a study of the changing spelling of M.E., 
just as this knowledge is itself often supplemented and 
eo^na«l by the categorical statements of sixteenth or 
' Seventf^th century writers. 

fheNBtfnrcw of our Knowledge of the Pronunciation of the 
S|Xte8nth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. 

EKnjh the year 1590 onwards there exists a series of 
wcoks hy Ehi^ish writers in English, French, Welsh, and 
. fAtjn Iwhich deal directly or incidentally with tlm pro- 
watm&km (ff Ehiglish during the age in wh|ch the writen 
)bvied. j These smn belonged to several ^ffermt dasses of 
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society ; there were Divines, some of whom were Bishops 
and Court Chaplains, Oxford and Cambridge Professors 
and Heads of Houses, Schoolmasters of various ranks; 
there were Poets, Scholars, and Men of Science. 

The late A. J. Ellis, to whom belongs the glory of 
having first made use of such writers as the above for our 
present purpose, and of having ferreted out many a long- 
forgotten tract, gives in Part 1. of his wonderful work on 
Early English Pronunciation, Chapter L, an interestii^ 
account of his first struggles to interpret the accounts 
given by the above-mentioned phonetic authorities. HiS 
first certain guide to sixteenth-century pronunciation was 
derived from the works of William Salesbury, who in 1647 
published a Welsh and English Dictionary, in the Intro¬ 
duction to which, according to Ellis, ‘about 150 typical 
English words ’ are transcribed ‘ into Welsh letters.' The 
same writer also produced in 1667 a tract upon the pro¬ 
nunciation of Welsh, in which he refers to many other 
languages, thus establishing for the modem reader the 
pronunciation of sixteenth-century Welsh. It can thus 
be shown that the pronunciation of Welsh has changed 
very little since Salesbury’s time, and his transliterations 
of English words into Welsh spelling are therefore of the 
highest value in ascertaining the English pronunciation (rf 
his day. Salesbury’s essays are published in extenso by 
Ellis, together with an English translation of the Welsh 
treatise, in E.E.P., p. 743, etc. An even earlier phonetic 
tran^teration of English into Welsh spelling, that of a 
Hymn to the Virgin, made about 1500 (^. Sweet, H.EJS,, 
p. 203), was published in the Transactions of the PhUo- 
iogical Soci^y, 1880-1881. 
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Tbe following is a sdection of the principal anthoritieB, 
a fhlW list of whidi is given in Ellis's E.E.P., Fart L, 
pi SI, etc., and Sweet’s S.E.S.i p. )804, etc.: 


Sixteenth-centm/ry Authorities. 

1530. Palsgbave: L'esclarcissemerU de la longue Francoyse. 

[Palstave was a graduate of Cambridge, and tutor 
to Princess Mary, sister of Henry VIII., and later 
on a Royal Chaplain. He died in 1554. He 
spoke the form of English in vogue at Court. 
His book contains an elaborate account of French 
pronunciation, elucidated by reference to English 
and Italian.] 


1545. Meioret: TraiU toucha/nt le comtmm rtsage de 
rescriture Jrancoise. 

[Hub book deals witb French pronunciation, and 
makes the pronunciation of Palsgrave's English 
analogues more secure.] 


1547. Saiesbubv : A Dictionary of En^&she and Welshe. 

[Salesbu^ was bom in Denbighshire, and studied 
at Oxford. See reference to this book and to 
Ellis’s account of it above.] 


1555. Cheke (Sib John] -. De pranunciatione Graecae, 

[Cheke was bom at Cambridge in 1514, and moved 
in the best literary society. He was Secretary 
of State in 1552, and died in 1557. In his trea~ 
tise several Greek sounds are illustrated by Eng¬ 
lish words spelled phonetically in Greek letters.] 

1567. S&UBSBtmT: A ploofne and familiar Introduction 
teaedting hou> to pronounce the letters m the 
Brytiehe Tongue^ now common^ called Welsh. 

^ [AH tlm important portions of this book reprinted 
« by Ellis; see refoenoes above.] 
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Smith (Sib Thomas) : De recta et mendata Uriguae 
ang^cce ecriptione. 


[Smith was bom in 1515 at Saffron Walden, Essex. 
He was a Fellow of Queen's Collie, Cambridge, 
public orator, and in 1536 became P^vost of 
Eton. He was a Secretary of State in 1548, 
Privy Councillor in 1671. He died in 1577. The 
object of the above book was to improve English 
spelling. It contains tables of woras print^ in 
a phonetic alphabet.] 


1569. Hakt : An Ortkographie: conteyning the due order 
and reason, howe to write or painte thimage of 
mannes voice, most like to the life or Nature. 
By J. H. Chester. 

[Hart was the real name of the writer of this book, 
according to the catalogue of the British Museum. 
Hart was, according to Ellis, probably a Welsh¬ 
man. Phonetic symbols are used in the above 
work, and the author was acquainted with several 
languages. He favours a pronunciation which 
was in his day only coming in. Gill, writing 
more than fifty years later, says of Hart: 
‘Sermonem nostnim characteribus suis non sequi 
sed ducere meditabatur.'] 


1580. ButioKAE: Booke at large for the Amendment of 
Orthographie for English Speech. 

[Bullokar uses phonetic spelling. The pronuncia¬ 
tion which he records is archaic, and agrees more 
with that of Palsgrave than with that of his own 
immediate contemporaries.] 

1619 and 16S1. Giu.: Legonomia Anglka. 

[Gill was bom in Lincolnshire in 1664 (same year as 
Shakespeare); member of C.C.C., Cambridge: 
Headmaster of St. Paul's School, 1608; med 
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1635. He transcribe passa^ from ibe Ps^Jms 
and from Spmism in his phonetic alphabet, and 
discusses pronunciation at length. Gill is old- 
frshioned, and has a horror of modernisms. The 
pronunciation described is, on the whole, that of 
the middle of the sixteenth centuiy. ITie worii 
was reprinted in 1903 by Jiriczek in the series 
* Quellen %md Forachungen,' Strassburg.] 

Butlea: TTie Englhh Grammar . . . whereto i* amnexed 
an Index of Worda like and unlike. 

[Butler was a member of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and a country clergyman. He uses phonetic 
spelling. His pronunciation is that of the end 
of the sixteenth century, and he opposes the new 
pronunciation.] 


SevetdeerUh-century Atctharitiea. 

Ben Jonson's Engliah Grammar is of inteiest on account 
of its author, but is of little value for our purpose. 

1651. Wnxis (Thomas, of Thistlewood,Middlesex): VesH- 
bulum Linguae LcUkue. A Uictvmarie for Children. 

[Contains upwards of 4,(XX) words, supposed to be 
arranged according to rhyme, but in most cases, 
in retdity, grouped according to spelling. There 
ate a certain number of genuine rhymes which 
are useful] 

165^1699. Wallis: Grammaiica Linguae AngUcamce. 

Cut prwjigitur De Loguela; sive de aonortm 
onHmum loquelarvum farmatvane: Traetalua Gram- 
ma»co~Phymiaa, • 

j. plus book wmit thro^ six editiotra between the 

I above dates. Wallis wag bom stt Ashford, in 
, Urnti, in 1616; appobted Sariiian l^fimor of 
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GeOmeti^ at Ojcford in 1649; died, 1703. The 
introduction is of great importance, and estab¬ 
lishes, with considerable certainty, the value of 
all the symbols. This work is the chief authority 
for the middle of the seventeenth century.] 

1668. Wilkins ; An Essay towards a Real Character, and 
a Philosophical Language. 

[Wilkins was bom in Northamptonshire in 1614; 
graduated at Oxford in 1648; elected Warden 
of Wadham, 1648; Bishop of Ripon, 1^8; 
died, 1672. This ^E.tsay' contains an admirable 
treatise on Phonetics. Wilkins makes use of a 
phonetic alphabet, into which he transliterates 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. The book is 
not infrequently to be met with in booksellers’ 
catalogues of the present day.] 

1668. Peice : English Orthographic is the beginning of a 
very long title, which includes, among other 
things, ' Also some Rules for the points and pro¬ 
nunciation,’ 

[The book, when used by the side of other 
authorities, is useful * in discriminating the 
exact sounds of the different vowel digraphs of 
the seventeenth century.’] 

1685. CooPEE: Grammatica Linguce Anglicanae. 

[This book contains a treatise on speech sounds, 
a discussion of peculiarities of orthography and 
pronunciation, and long lists of words illus¬ 
trating the several vowel sounds.] 

1688, Mims: The Greai French Dictionary. 

{Valofthle iafosmtioD as to proQUodstfon prffiSxed 
to each letter. J 
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JElghteenth-Cmtury JuthoriMes. 

1701. Jones (John) : Practical Phonography. (The first 
words of an immense title.) 

[A kind of pronouncing dictionary, in which all 
kinds of pronunciations of the same words are 
given, and therefore valuable as recording what 
actually occurred in English speech at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.] 

Circa 1713. Anonymous: Grammarqf the English Tongue. 

[Useful in corroboration of the statements of other 
authorities of the period.] 

1725. XiEoiARD : Grammatica An^icana Critica, in which 
English words are transliterated phonetically into 
Grerman spelling. Ellis gives a full account of 

results (Part IV., p. 1040, etc.). 

* » 

1766. Buchanan; Essay towards establishing a standard 
for cm elegant and uniform pronunciation of 
the English Language throughout the British 
Dominions. 

pThe work of a Scotsman, this book bears some 
traces of this in the pronunciation described. 
Ellis notes that on the whole, however, this does 
not differ materially from that heard in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, except inas¬ 
much as certain pronunciations of certain words 
are given as ‘learned and polite' which would 
not now be so accounted.] 

A tract by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, entitled A 
Scheme for a New Alphabet and Rformed Mode 
M Speuingf in the form of a correspondence 
between himself and a lady, is given by Ellis 
1058, etc.). The correspondence was ciuried 
.ba in the proposed alphabet,and the tract contains 
t a table ai sounds and symbols, and remarks by 
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Franklin thereupon. Ellis prints the paper in 
full, but unfortunately turns t^ whole thing 
into his own very clumsy Palaeotype. 

Xethod of using the Authorities.—By comparing the 
statements of a considerable number of contemporary 
authorities with regard to the pronunciation of a given 
sound, weighing one against another, and checking and 
interpreting one by another, we attempt first to arrive at 
a conclusion as to what is the precise sound which the 
various writers are trying to describe. The result of such 
an investigation often leads to the conclusion that at the 
same period there was more than one pronunciation of 
the same word; the writers are manifestly describing 
different sounds, though dealing with the same symbol. 
We thus establish the existence of two or more types of 
pronunciation at the same period. These varieties may 
arise ftom several causes. They may be the descendants 
of doublets which arose at an earlier period; they may 
represent different dialectal treatments of the same original 
sound; they may represent the pronunciation of the older 
and younger generation respectively. When the existence of 
the several types at a given period is once definitely estab¬ 
lished, the next problem is to inquire which earlier type 
each represents, and into which later form it subsequently 
develops. Until we have done this we can form no true 
idea of the development of any particular sound. Hence 
it is of the highest importance to know all the pronuncia¬ 
tions of a given word which existed at a given time. If 
we find that ‘blood' was pronounced (bind) in the six¬ 
teenth and sevmiteenth centuries, we are not justified in 
omclading, without furtha evidence, tihat the mockrn 
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fena (Uad) is its Uneal descoidant. This would be taota* 
BMrant to asserting that seventeenth-centuiy (a) appears as 
(a) in tile nineteenth, a statement which would at once be 
disproved further examination. Hie problem resolves 
itself into showing (1) what sixteenth-century sound was 
the ancestor of Present-day (a), and (2) what is the 
Present-day representative of the sixteenth and seven- 
temith century (u). When we find that a very large 
number of words which now contain the sound (a) were 
pronounced with (fi) in the sixteenth century, and with 
that sound alone, we should he inclined to say that the 
former sound has been developed from tbe latter, and 
fiirtiier to postulate a sixteenth-century pronunciation 
(bifid) as the ancestor of the Present-day polite form of 
the word. As a matter of fact, the pronunciation (bifid) 
can be shown to have existed in the sixteenth century by 
the side of (blud). Similarly, although we can show that 
in the eighteenth century, in good society, people said 
(Kwseliti) and (Kwaeutiti), it would be quite erroneous to 
suppose that these particular forms developed into the 
Presoii-day (Kwoliti) and (Kwontiti). The former types 
have timply been discarded, and tiieir places have been 
taken by others whose predecessors existed in the 
ei^teenth cmitury side by side with those first mentioned, 
idtiiO0|g^ at that time they did not happen to be the 
forms in fashionable use. 

, $ word, when tracing the history of a langur^ we 

inpM always hear in mind the two&ld problem: fint, 
dbvelc^nnent of the actual sounds themselves, and, 
lieooii^y, the changing fhshion of using tiiem in a given 
dialec|^ aporticiilar group of words. 
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Ellis aad Sweet botii give the statemrats of the varioos 
authorities, so that the student can draw his own con* 
clusicms, in which he will, however, receive great hdp 
from tiie discussion of every point by the above-mentioned 
scholars. Ellis, besides the words in the text, has copious 
pronouncing vocabularies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, compiled from the whole body 
of Orthographists, Phoneticians, and Dictionary-makers 
of those centuries. In these lists all the variants in each 
period are given, and they are of the greatest use as 
affording convenient material for phonological investi¬ 
gation. 

The Sounds in Detail. 

In the present case the most convenient way of dealing 
with the subject will be to start with the M.E. sound and 
trace it downwards to the pr^nt day. 

By way of illustration of the kind of material upon 
which our conclusions are based, and also of the method 
of dealing with it, it will be as well to give the full state¬ 
ments of the contempoiary authorities concerning M.E. a 
and a. The development of the remaining sounds will be 
given without reference to these, but each statement is 
based upon the same kind of material as that given in the 
case of a and d. 

The rules of pronundation as given by the authorities 
are always based upon the uses of the letters. 

PALSouAvn (1680): ‘ The soundyng of a which is most 
generally used throughout the frenche tonge is such as we 
use with VB, where the best englysche is spokai, whidbe 
is lyke as the Italians sound a, or as they with va, that 
pronounce the latine tonge azyght.' 
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points to a mid-back-slack for ‘ the best English.' 
PossiUy the other sound of a which Palsgrave implies also 
existed in his day was a fronted form—almost our (se). 

Sai^sbury (1547): ‘ A in English is of the same sound 
as a in Welsh, as is evident in these words of English— cM^ 
aal, pofe, paal, soZr, sal.' 

The double vowels here imply length, and the last word 
fdiould have been transcribed saal. The sound of a in 
Welsh at present is (o) mid-back-slack, whether long or 
short. He invariably transcribes M.£. a with oa, and 
MJB. a with oe, apart from occasional inconsistencies like 
the above: haibe he writes haiA, bake, book, plague, plaag, 
etc. Examples of short a are papp, nag,jjiacs (flax), etc. 

Smith (156S) says the only sounds of English a are those 
of long and short I.atin a. 

As samples of short a he has; man, far, hat, mar, pose , 
examples of the long are: majie, farewell, hate, mare, pace, 
bare, bake. Since Salesbury gives the last word with (tz), 
there can be little doubt what sound Smith implied by 
< sonus a vocalis Romanse longse.' The first group had 
the sfune sound short. 

Hart (1569) identifies English a with that of German, 
Itdian, French, Spanish, and Welsh, which is to be pro- 
Qounced ‘ with wyde opening the mouth, as when a man 
yaoneth.' 

BotUcr (1633): * A is in English, as in all other languages, 
tike first vowel, and the first letter of the Alphabet; the 
which . . . hath two sounds, one when it is short, another 
long, Its in mem and mane, hat and hate' 
is the first indkation of a distinction in quality 
|^itt«ea|loQg mkl ahoit a, and it is not repeated till fifty 
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Cooper's lists illustrating the difieirat sounds of a are 
as follows: 


abrtvU(,=sa). 


bar, vectis. 
blab, effutio. 
cap, pileum. 
car, carrus. 
rat, catus. 
doth, allido. 
flash, fulguro, 
gash, cffisnra. 
grand, graudia. 
land, terra. 
mash, farrago. 
jmt, aptiia. 
lar, pix iluida. 


a Umgn. (= ffi) 


barge, navicnla. 
blast, datuB. 
carking, auxietas. 
carp, carpo. 
cast, jactus. 
dart, jacnium. 
flasket, corbus gluua. 
gasp, oscito. 
grant, concede. 
laneh, solve. 
mask, larva. 
path, eemita. 
tart, scnblita. 


acxUa 


bare, nudus. 
blazon, divnlgo. 
cape, capa. 
care, cura. 
ease, theca. 
date, dactylus. 
flake, flocculus. 
gate, janna. 
grange, villa. 
lane, viculus. 
mason, lapidarius. 
pate, caput. 
tares, lolia. 


Among words which have the diphthong (la), Cooper 
includes many which in M.E. had a diphthong ai, which 
was evidently levelled, in his speech under M.£. d. The 
£a list is: 


bain, balneum. 
bane, venenuum. 
main, magnus. 
mane, juba. 
plain, manifestos. 
plane, lavigo. 


hail, grando. 
hale, traho. 
lag’n, jacui. 
lane, viculus. 
spaid, castratUB. 
spade, ligo. 


maid, virgo. 
made, factus. 
pain, dolor. 
pane, quadra. 
tail, cauda. 
tale, flabula. 


Miege (1688) confirms Cooper’s account of e in certain 
words: 

‘Dans la langue Anglaise cette voyelle A s'appelle et 
se piononce ai. Lorsqu’elle est jointe avec d'autres lettres, 
elle letient ce m^me son dans la plupart des Mots; mais 
il se prononce tantdt long, tantdt href. L'a ae prononce 
en m long generaLement lot«|u’U est suivi immediatement 
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iTtUie coDaonoe, et d^xae e finaL Exemple: fare, tare, care, 
jgrace, fable, qui ee proooncent ainsi faire, teare, caxre, 
graice, foMe' 

Miege notes that ^regard se prononce regaird. . . . 
Dans le mot de Jane Ta se prononce en e masculin, 
Dg^ne.’ 

The eighteenth-century authorities are very unsatis¬ 
factory in their statements regarding the fate of the three 
seventeenth-century sounds (se, S, t). Apparently they 
wme all preserved, (£) becoming tense late in the century, 
and iB tmiding to be retracted towards d, which sound 
it has to-day in Standard English. In Sheridan's Dic¬ 
tionary, however (1780), we still find only (p«)>), etc., and 
BO (S) sounds. In the course of the nineteenth century 
(e) was diphthongized in Standard English to (ei), in which 
the first element is half tense. In the Cockney dialect of 
London, and often in Liverpool and Manchester, this has 
become (set) or (ai), according to the social class of the 
speaker. 

We may now summarize the results of the foregoing 
inquiry. M.E. a and d were preserved on the whole 
throughoat the sixteenth century, although the fronting 
process may have b^n here and there before the end of 
the century. In the seventeenth century the fronting 
process was completed, (a) becoming (ae), as at present, (a) 
becomii^ (as). In the course of the century (m) was raised 
to (i). Before certain combinations (se) was lengthened 
during tfa^OtOtuiy. This lengthening does not alFect all 
wfmda oMme' same class, therefore we must suppose that in 
fimns from otiier dialects were adopted hy 
the Standard language. It seentt to take 
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place chiefly before a and r followed by another consonant, 
and before ()» and tS)— e.g., (kert, g&p, p®?). 

This new long (g) was not levelled under the old long 
(from M.E. a)f since this had already become (i). Concrete 
examples of the development of M.E. d are: 

(tat 17th \(b«t). 

IC.B. «-{ rs'Ser/ cent (s)i(re'Ser) (rSISer)! 18th 19th ICrffiSar). 

(6oJ> (b«)>) ■«: (tej>) /cent (S); cent (S)/(boJ>). 

f/dc* 1 ... (fSs) ] f(C8) "I 18th (fts) 1 19th (feia). 

M.E. d-{«dBbj}-= , (nrem) V-= •! (ntm) V-coent (nSm) Vcent (neim). 

(rtrBerJ (rstierj ((re'Ser)J i«:l(reS6r)J ei (reiiSn). 

The origin of the M.E. doublets ratS^, rWSer,fa’6eT^W6er^ 
have already been explained in the chapter on M.E. sound- 
changes (ante, p. 271). Present-day (5) is never derived 
from M.E. d, which is always (ti), but from M.E. a with 
seventeenth-centui^ lengthening. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth century sound (g) is 
still preserved in many of the Southern English dialects, 
and in the Irish brogue, where such pronunciations as 
(kierd), (bse]>) are usual. In the Northern dialects the 
fronting of M.E. a was never fully carried out, and (a) is 
either preserved as a full-back or is only slightly advanced. 
The seventeenth-century lengthening does not- seem to 
have affected these dialects, which have the same vowel in 
(man, ba)>, ka(r)d), etc. 

The Present-day forms ‘ dark' (klak); ‘ Derby ^ (dabi); 
(bap) hearth; (hat), heart, may be discussed here. Origin' 
ally, both of these words had M.E. er — clerk, DerbL But 
in M.E. e before r was often made into a, doubtless through 
an intermediate stage (se). This has happened in star, 
where the old spelling has been retained. In these 
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irards we have the sixteenth-craitury (a), seventeenth- 
cmtaiy (e), then (S), which, as we have seen, becomes (a) 
in Late ^English. Our pronunciation of derk and Derby, 
heart, hearth, etc., goes back, in each case, to a M.E. (a), 
which has regularly become (d) in Late English by the 
stages mmitioned. The spelling in these words is that of 
another M.E. type, with (*) or (I), which before r becomes 
(a) quite regularly in Late English. The provincial or 
‘vulgar’ (dabt kUk, hS)*) go back to the M.E. (tr) type. 
In other words. Standard English preserves this type; thus 
(sXvant), aervoMt; (hXd), heard; (Iad), learn, are derived from 
MEl. prcmimciations with (er, Ir). In eighteenth-century 
colloquial literature these words are sometimes spelled lam, 
aarvant, which expresses a then common pronunciation (l£m, 
slervaBt), etc., and these fonns are established by seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth century authorities. In polite speech, 
however, only the (a) forms survive in these words. The 
^Jelling Clark in the proper name, of course, implies the 
same type as that which is now received as ‘ correct.’ It is 
aue those sports of fiashion so common in the history of 
a Class Ihalect that (kUk, dabi) should now be considered 
vulgar, and (advont) equally so. 

df.JE7. (e) and {i) and (e).—The short, slack M.E. (e)has 
survived in English pronunciation to the present day. It 
occurs in such words as men, better, aet, etc., and m friend 
(fiend), where it is the result of a HLE. shortening of I, 
wh»di iralMequently lost its tenseness, probably also in 
hnaiflh ftp® M-E. (brsf) from (br*j>), from earlier 67«f». 
ThecmditRieQed form is beard in ‘breathe,’ M.E. bri^u 
'Tbii- symbol e in MLE. also denoted two distinct long 
wt bare seen (above^ p. 259 , etc.). 
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1. (S), whicJi had two origins: (a) O.E. M.E. hep, from 
O.E. ASep; (d) O.E. e, lengthened during M.E. period in 
open syllables: beren ‘ bear,’ O.E. beran; m&e, ‘ meat,’ O.E. 
mete. 

S. (c), which sprang from—(a),O.E. e, whatever its origin, 
as in Aer, ‘ here he, ‘ he saf (now W. Sax.), ‘ seed ’; quen, 
O.E. cB>en; (6) O.E. eo, as in be, ‘ bee,’ O.E. beo ;fre, ‘free; 
O.E. freo. (c) Kentish e (from y), lengthened in M.E. 
open syllables, as in h)el, ‘evil,’ O. Kt. efel, W.S., etc.’, 
ilfel. {d) O.E. e,from original e lengthened before -ld,e^., 
during the O.E period, as in M.E. scheld, ‘ shield,’ O.E. 
sceld, earlier ac?ld; M.E._/cM ‘ field’; O.E.yeW, earlier J^ld. 
{e) Anglo-French e as in chefe, chirfe, apperen, appieren. 

We may conveniently deal first with the development of 
M.E. ienae e. The earliest sixteenth-century authorities 
show that before the middle of the century this sound had 
already been raised to the Mgh^ront-teme (i). The words 
which appear in the pages of these, writers as having un¬ 
mistakably (l) are: he, we, me, she, bee, bier, peer, cheese, 
chirf, Jield, ease, lief, sheep, trees, queen, friend, feet, sheet, 
meet, geese, deed, weary, greet, ween, green, to wet (Levins’ 
Manipuhis). 

These all agree with the Present-day Standard English, 
except friend —at present (fnnd), which is from a M.E. 
shortened form—though Scotch has (frind)—and to wet. 
Our (wrt) is a M.E. shortening of the O.E. zeStem, M.E. 
(witen), and apparently preserves the Saxon form, whereas 
sixteenth-century (wit), like Mod. Sc. ‘ weet,’ goes back to an 
Old Anglian weton, whidi preserved its tense vowel in M.E. 
and underwent no shortening—at any rate not until quite 
raoeotly. Whenever we find evidence of this raisii^ to {!) 



in i&teeBth eeatoxyy we must assume a form witli tmise (<§) 
|b M.£. Most words of class were spelled already in 
tibe sixteenth centuiy with ee,jn distinction to those with 
M.£. (t)f written ea. The sound thus developed under¬ 
goes no fhrther change beyond the fact that n ^ords like 
‘ Jier’ a vowel glide has developed after the (I) before the 
r, which was subsequently l(»t in pronunciation, while (l) 
has become («) in Standard English: (bia), etc. 

This raising of (e) to (i) could not have taken place 
until the old I of O. and M.£. had been diphthongized, 
otherwise the new (i) would have shared its fate. J 
The Treatment of M.E. Slack (e ).—After the raising of 
(o), (e) wes gradually made tense, and thus a new (e) arose. 
The raising of this sixteenth-century (e) to (l) did not, 
apparently, take place in the received pronunciation before 
the eighteenth century, but it must have occurred among 
some speakers as early as the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, since Gill complains of a foppish pronunciation 
t3i meat «s (mit) instead of (met), and (llv), leave, instead of 
(lev). This is not merely a case of an old-fashioned speaker 
objectii^ to a new pronunciation which was already well 
establiriied, since the change did not become w^idespread 
till nuidh later. It is impossible to say whether this seven- 
temth-oentury raising of the new (e) had its origin in a 
ptevioGial or a chus dialect, Init in any case it is a good 
example of the fact that what is deemed, at one period, an 
aHected jntanmckition often represents a genuine teardenry 
ai langt|Bg^^?bhich later on becomes univeisaL ■ • 

It b ifl^meeting to note that the li^ brogue letitim 
and m^teeoth century pnmundations td 
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(koiuel), eoBceal, (del), deal, etc., are all regular seventeottii 
and eighteentii centurj pronunciations, which are still 
beard in Ireland. 

Standard English retains (6) as (ei) in a few words: great, 
hrecik —wher , perhaps, the r may have prevented raising— 
and gteak, which must, perhaps, be regarded as a provincial 
survival. Curiously enough, (brik) is quite a common pro¬ 
nunciation in Ireland to-day, and this form and (giit) are 
both recorded for the eighteenth century. The vowel in 
head, dead, bread, red, etc., which in M.£. was (e), is the 
result of an Early Modem shortening. The unshortened 
forms are heard in Sc. (hid, did), etc., where the normal 
eighteenth-century raising has taken place. The shortening 
of the vowel in these words which is common in Sc. must 
be quite recent. 

JIf .£. I and oi. —^The former sound has invariably become 
the diphthong (at) in Present-day English. That the 
process must have begun in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
centuiyr is certain, as we have already indicated, from the 
fact that Palsgrave (1530) distinctly identifies the pro¬ 
nunciation of M.E. (e) with that of French which latter, 
he says, is pronounced ‘ almost as we sound e with vs.’ It is 
curious that,although Palsgrave implies a difference between 
French and English E, he does not definitely suggest that 
the latter is a diphthong, and neither Smith, Bullokar, nor 
Gill hint at all clearly at diphthongal pronunciation. On 
the otlKT hand, in the Hymn to the Firgm { is trans¬ 
literated si in si I — abeiding, abiding, Kreist, Christ; and 
Sateibury writes usin for vine, ddem, thine, deitaes (daitjex) 
for the provincial pronunciation of ‘ ditch,’ etc. Hart also 
wfites ei~~rdd bei, * ride by,’ which leavra no doubt that 

«1 
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#«M mriten ren^nued the diphthoi^ duractar ei the 
flOtmd. In the next oentuty the first ekment is identified by 
WlUdau as the sound in 6iU, which, as we shall see, had in 
his day iJieady a pnmunciation not fiat remored from tiffi 
inesoit sound, probably that of rather a higher bade vowd. 
Holder states that the sound is a diphthong composed of a, 
i, or e, i. Cooper gives the same account of the sound as 
Wilkins, and Miege says the best way of describing the 
sound is by the two vowels a and i. 

An important point is that both Cooper and Jones 
idmitiiy the sound of { in ttkie, guide, with that of os in 
Joint, broil, etc. In this connection we may note that 
Pope rhymes join with line. (Cf. p. 67 above.) 

He meaning of all this is that M.£. { from early in the 
sixteenth centuiy underwent a process of diphthongization, 
and by the last half of the seventeenth century had reached 
the stage (ai) or (oi), in which stage it was identical with 
the oontmnporuy pronunciation of the old French diph- 
thrag ol (in joy, join, etc.). This accounts for Pope's 
rhyme above. Henceforth the normal development of both 
clawws of words would, of course, have been tbe same, and 
l^wient-day English diows the last stage in that develop* 
ment in the diphthemg (at) in (waif, loin, fain, toim), etc., 
wifis, time, etc. In the other class of words, 

howwvert tiiose with old oi, the old dijfiithong has been 
ariificiaHy xeintrodaoed through the infiuarce of the ^tell- 


Sne and Join no longer rhyme in Standard 
In Vulgar and Dialectal English, however, the 
^ i|as pursued its runmal course of developmait, and 
as old i has. Hoioe we get tbe 
whkh emnie writers express 
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hy tibe spelKngs bUe,jtne, He, for boH, Join, oil, etc. Here 
agtdn tike Irisli brogue preserves the eigbterath-ceotury 
sound, cuid has (ai) or (ai) in both classes of words, whidi 
is the explamtion of the popular belief, in this country, tiaat 
an Irishman calls himself what the humorous writers spell 
as ‘ (Xrishtnan,' and that he pronounces (woif, foiv. Join) for 
ip^e, five, shine, etc. The eighteenth-century pronuncia¬ 
tion of this diphthong is approximately preserved also in 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 

M.E. 0 . —The symbol o represented two distinct long 
vowels in M.E.: (a) The old tense S, as in god, ‘ good 
blod, ‘ blood sona, ‘ soon,' etc.; (b) a slach vowel with an 
o-quality, and which had two origins: (1) the rounding ot 
0.£. d, as in ston, ‘ stone,' O.E. stan ,■ old, O.E. add; and 
(2) the lengthening of O.E. 5 in open syllables, as in ]>ro^, 
‘throat,' O.E. yrBtu; open, O.E. 6pen, etc. The slack 
sound was often written oa in M.E., but not with perfect 
regularity, and the tense was frequently written oo to 
express length, but this symbol is very often written for 
the long slack also, as in stoon, etc. 

Development of M.E. tense o ,—This sound, originally 
probably the mid-back-tense-round, as in Modem French 
beoM, was gradually over-rounded, passing through the 
stage of the Modern Swedish 6 in sol, ‘ sun,’ which, to 
unaccustomed ears, has almost the acoustic effect of (u), 
and then raised until it became a fully-formed (u). 

The sixteenth-century writers on the subject leave no 
doubt that this stage was reached by the middle of that 
omituiy. It is frankly described by the best authorities 
as an (d)- sound. This sound, when once developed, 
eitiher (1) remains until the present time, as ki spoon, root. 
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looae, ete. (oqjun, rut, fol, {a, 1&); or (S) it 
|h 0 undbigooe (in Standard Engli^) a teceat (early nine- 
toeoth'Centoiy [?^ Aortening, in whidi case it also becomes 
sZacI;, as in good, book, wood, foot, etc. { gud, buk, vud, 
ftX }; or (3) it underwent shortening to (U) already in tbe 
sixteenth century. The fate of this sixteenth-century 
idiortening we shall discuss under the treatment of six- 
te^th-oentury and M.£. (0). 

[Note.— Shnith(\ 568) says that the Soots pnmounce (y) in 
cook, good, blood, hood, flood, book, took, evidently referring 
to tile same sound as is still heard in Sc. as the represen¬ 
tative of 0.£. tense o.] 

MJEl. dock o .—This sound, probably the mid-back-slack- 
round, was preserved in early Mod. Eng. This is c(m- 
&ined by the identidcation of it with Welsh o, with the 
Italian *open' o, and as the long sound of short English o. 
Shmth (1568) gives the pairs mock — moke, hop — hope, top 
^-■toap, not — note, rob—robe, etc., as showing the short and 
hmg of tlie same vowel. Florio (1611) identifies the sound 
oi Italian ‘ open' o with that in English bone, dog, God, 
rod, ttone, tone, etc. 

180(1^1) recognises only one o-sound—short, as in co0, 
loi^ as hi coed. Up to this point, after the raising aid 
oviar^aomsding of the old tense d to (d), no tense o existed 
Is <mly (o). In 1653, however, WalUs recognises 

taro long o-aounds, one identical with French ou (5), the 
ofhvlon^S variety of that mfdOy, cott, etc. The former 
of iheaei^nisds is, of course, the tense d,and has developed 
llli kmg slack, oi the fmmer generation. It is m^- 
W<a0i« as oceurting in one, none, whi3ie,coal,boait 
also mentions an ^.obviously tiie sanm sound, 
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vhicb hw BO ooiTespondiog short sound in Engliab, which 
is found in boattfoah^ vote, mcAe, pole, rode. WcMa'a one, 
none (on, n5n) belfmg, of course, to a different type oi 
pronunciation from that used to-day in these words. 
Wallis’s other long o-sound is a new slack o, developed 
from an earlier (au), which will be discussed later. 

The new middle seventeenth-century long tense o just 
described, derived from the earlier long slack, was preserved 
in English until it was diphthongized to its present various 
diphthongal forms in the nineteenth century. 

As regards MJE. d little need be said, as it bas changed 
but little, beyond being lowered, perhaps, during the 
eighteenth century, from a nod to a knr-btu^k-slack- 
^und. 

M.E. S.—^This was, in all probability, a tense vowd, 
and remained unchanged down to the cod of the sixteenth 
century. During the sixteenth century the numbo’ of 
words containing this sound was increased the additi<»i 
of several with a shortened form of the new (u) from M.£. 
tense (d). Among words with original S which are men¬ 
tioned by the sixteenth-century writers as still retaining 
this sound are buck, gut, lust, suffer, thunder, all of whidi 
are transliterated with » by Salesbury {bwch, gtot, etc.); 
but, luck, mud, fuU, puU, etc., and among those with the 
new (u) from (5) for which a shortened pronunciation is 
established are: good, flood, look, blood, book. 

During the seventeenth century short u was gradually 
unrounded in all those words in which it occurred. This 
is made clear by the statements of the aatlunities, smne of 
wh<»n are at a loss to describe the new sound. WtUBs 
says dioit « has an ' obscure sound' which resembles ihiM; 



of the final ^Uabk of Fieach aenMeur; Wilkim desraibes 
it as ‘a ^mple letter, a pert, sonoroiis gattoxal, bdng 
framed by a free emission of breath from the throat.' 
Bidder gives a veiy definite account of what we should 
DOW call a hi^'back-unrounded vowel, saying that that« 
is an (u) sound *■ in which the lip does not concur, as incuif 
full ' (kat, fal). This can only mean unrounded (u). Hiis 
is the ancestor of our present sound, which has, however, 
been lowered from a high to a mid-back. It should be 
noted that in Present-day- Standard the old (u) is still 
kept, as a rule, after lip consonants (put, puS, &uS, /uS, 
etc.), though now pronounced slack, having probably been 
restored, if, indeed, it actually ever was unrounded, before 
the tongue position was lowered. This is not universally 
^ case, however, as is seen from but, mud, jnmt, etc., 
which have the anrounded sound. 

The seventeenth-century authorities are not always in 
agreement with Present-day polite usage as regards the 
distribntioD of the unrounded vowel, especially in words 
where it r^resents the shortened sixteenth-centuiy (u) from 
tense (5). The following pronunciations are all recorded 
in the aeventeenth century: from (bazom), ‘ bosom,' (fat), 
*frl0t,' (gadb ‘good,’ (had), ‘hood,’ (sat), ‘soot,’ (stad), 
‘atood,’ (tak), ‘took,’ (wad), ‘wood,’ (wal), ‘wool,’ all of 
whidh wpold be regarded as vulgar provincialisms by 
educated sodety to-day. They may, of course, still be 
heard In the dialects. The Standard pronunciation of to- 
dky, in^t^ above wmvls, namely (fut), etc., is, of course, a 
iat^^dmitenii^, as already pomted out, of a seventeenth- 
fype with (fr) tst peahaps with (u), since tiie 
ll^rtemadf types «e also reomtied in late sevmteenth 
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century, and dde dde with (iit), which, bj the way, ia 
^S8%iiated barbare by Cooper, we get dso (fut) and (fut). 

On the other hand, (u) is recorded by Cooper in biood, 
food, brother, where we now have (a). In any case, it 
would appear that fashion has decided which type of an 
old (M.£.) tense d-word shall be considered as correct at 
the present day. Thus in ‘spoon’ (spun) we have six- 
teenth-centuiy (u) preserved; in ‘ book' (buk) we have a 
seventeenth or eighteenth century shortening of this (u); 
and in blood (blad), (maSo), ‘ mother,’ (bratSa), ‘ brothrar,’ 
we have representatives of a sixteenth-century diortening 
of the new (n), which, as we have seen, underwent un¬ 
rounding in the following century. 

There is no reason, except fashion, why (blad) should be 
polite, but (fat) vulgar, nor why, on the other hand, (blud) 
or (blud) should have vanished from educated speech. 

The seventeenth-century unrounding was not carried out 
equally in all dialecta Thus, in Lancashire sixteenth 
century u was partially unrounded and lowered, and the 
characteristic tense sound whidr results is used in all cases 
to represent M.E. and sixteenth-century u—that is, equally 
in ctU, pull, foot, the full unrounded vowel of the Standard 
dialect being unknown, and also the fully rounded high- 
back-slack. Those uxteenth-century (u)s which were not 
shortened during that century remain unchanged, as in 
(kfik, buk), etc. 

lu other forms of English, again, such as some of the 
Yorkshire dialects, sixteenth-century (u) undei;goes no 
unrounding at all, but remains everywhere eis (it), withi 
loss of tenseness— e.g., JuU, ad, nut, etc. {(f. Wright, 
Wmdm Dudect, § 111). 
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la SooMi diajecto oixteentb-centuiy (it) baa bem oa- 
ItiQBded, and bas become the mid-back-tenae, aa ia 
Staadaid Fji gligh. In the Standard English as spcdtea in 
Scotland tlm sladc soond of idiort (u) is unknown, and ihe 
atdudc short tense sound ia preserved, JvU and fool bo^ 
having the same sound, namely high-back-tense-round* 
abort. 

In the genuine Sc. vernacular O.E. tense 6 underwent a 
totadly diifermit development already in the M.E. period 
fcom that which it followed in Southern English. 

MJE. O.—Just before M.E. tense 6 was raised to (u), 
the oiiginid & underwent the beginnings of a process of 
difdithoiigisation. From Palsgrave's remarks it would 
appear that already in his day there was a very slight 
degree oi diphthon^zation, sufiicieDt to distinguish the 
sound from the newly-developed (Q), but not enough to con- 
frue it with the older (ou) in (grount), ‘grant,' (foul), ‘fall' 
(see below, pp. 333-336). The process of diphtbongization 
probably consisted of, first, a sudden decrease of stress 
during the utterance of (u),tbu8 giving (fiu) or (nu); then 
the dissimilation of the two elements, possibly by partially 
tmroonding and lowering the first element to (u), giving 
(du); then the complete unrounding of the first element to 
(dn); thto shortening and slacking to (au), which is ap- 
{Hwiiinabriy the present pronunciation in the Standard 
dildect. Various vulgaiisms and provincial forms of this 
diphthong esist, such as (aeu, eu). In some diaX^da 
moDqdttlumi^, apparently from the {m) stage, has 
takflp Dial^ hm, etc., from (hous). 

On hand, the Dialect tf Jdd^ngkm (Lancs) lots 

*» had), etc,, ‘ teown,’ ‘ house,' * how,’ ‘ hound,' 

. ‘'S' i' 
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where the monophthongizatioD has appareotly iak^ 
place from the (eu) stage. (Qf. Hargreaves, Addington 
Diedect, § IS.) There is no reason to suppose that 
(cu, aeu) are intermediate stages on the way to (au); 
th^ are, rather, special further developments of that 
sound. 

Ai.E. y written u. —The sound y—that is, the bigh-front- 
tense-round—survived throughout the M.E. period. Its 
origins are: (1) 0.£.^ (in the Southern or Saxon dialects); 
(2) Anglo-French y (written «). There seems no doubt 
that the (^) sound remained in English pronunciation 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century, since 
writers as late as Wallis (1658) identify the ‘long u' in 
mvse, tune, lute, dure (endure), mute, view, lieu, with 
French u, that is, of course (y), and Wallis states that 
some also pronounce eu or tw. 'I'his would imply that 
there were two pronunciations, a simple (y) and a diph¬ 
thongized (iy). Price also (1688) suggests a diphthongal 
pronunciation in mtue, refuse, etc., ‘ as if it were composed 
of im.’ On the other hand, Wilkins (1688) says that 
Englishmen cannot pronounce French, or, as he calls it, 
‘whistling u,’ since to them, as ‘to all nations among 
whom it is not used, it is of so laborious and difficult pro¬ 
nunciation that I shall not proceed further to any ex¬ 
plication of it.’ Wilkins transliterates ‘communion’ as 
(komiunion). Apparently, thmi, by this time there were 
two old-fisshioned types of pronunciation of this sound— 
(i^ and y), and the newer pronunciations (iu and u). 
These sounds represented, not only M.K §, but also M.£. 
ett, as in (dij), ‘dew,’ M.E. deu; ([k]niy), ‘knew,’ M.E. 
kneu; (blifX *hlue,’ M.E. lAeu, etc. It seems probable 
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liuA the (f) lost its frcmt qmlitjr ia the thinl quarter 
the aerarteeDtii centoiy, so that the two types were (bHu)* 
eme^ondiiig to earlier (bliyX and hlu), corresptmding to 
eailicT (bl;f). At the present day, in the Standard laa* 
goage, we have on the one hand (blu), ‘blue,' (^), 
‘tiaew,’ (rol), ‘rule,’ etc., and on the other (tjusdi), 
‘tnesday,' ‘muse,’ (^u), ‘few,’ (stjupid), also 

(sijtqudX * stnpid,' (djuk), ‘ duke,’ etc., corresponding to 
aizte»ith-oentury (iy) and (y) respectively. In dialectal 
Speeidi different tjrpes often exist from those used in the 
Standard, and (ddk) from (dyk), (stupid) from (st^id), 
(tiizd*) from (tyzdei), (nu), ‘new,’ from (ny), are quite 
common. Again, provincid (riul), ‘rule,’ (blid), aiul 
(bljd), ‘ blue,’ (friut), ‘ fruit,’ etc., also exist. 

Qtre is now variously (kjdo, kjua, kjaa, cmd kj3), or, in 
those dialects where the r is preserved, (kjur) or (kjuor). 
Wallis indicates the pronunciation (kyr), and Cooper, 
already, (kiuor). The only word whidi preserves 0.£. 
(Saxon) jf in tire Standard dialect is bnute (brdz), where 
the w* is actually a Southern M.E. spelling for 

The dialects of Devonshire and Somerset seem still to 
preserve a sound approximating to the M.E. and sixteenth- 
oantuiy (f) to the present day. 

The Kiddle English Diphthongs. 

MJS. 6* and ei. —^These diphthongs were often confused 
in Late JMLE., to judge by the spelling. Tim Welsh 
anlhoritioa of the uxteenth centmy make no distincti(»i. 
The to Virgm writes os, oe, in tmae, 

and ei oaiy in dde^, ddei. Sakebwy tnina* 
l^nnealeslwth soni^ by ai, ay—’ and * vain \ 
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Salesbiuy uses d for the new diphthong 

ftmu old (I). 

On the otiier hand, Pal^rave (1530) d is tingiiwhaa 
between (c») in obejf, grey, in which ‘ e shall have his dis¬ 
tinct sound,' and (m) in rayne, * rain,' payn, ‘ pdxii fayw, 

* fain,' etc., in which ‘ a is sounded distinctly, and i shortly 
and confusedly.' Smith (1568) says the distinction be¬ 
tween the two is very slight, but admits (*i) in femi, 
ddnte, peini, fein (verb). He says that certain affected 
wom«i, who wish to appear to speak ‘more urbanely,' 
pronounce (ei) or (ei) not only in words where it is written, 
but also in words with oi, as in dai,wai,mai, taU,fcdl,pam, 
claim, plat, arm, etc. Of these, wai, ‘ way,' should, from 
the etymological point of view, have (et). Smith says the 
first element is short among ‘ urbane' speakers, but that 
country folks pronounce it long, ‘ with an odious kind of 
sound, fat and greasy to excess,' saying daai, paai, etc. 

These remarks surely mean that the distinction between 
at and ei no longer existed, except, perhaps, artificially, 
through the influence of the spelling. Apparently Smith 
himself pronounced (ai) with the first element very short 
wd slightly fronted; old-fashioned people and country¬ 
folk said (at) with a full back vowel in the first element, 
and affected persons and ‘silly women,’ or ‘mopseys,’ as 
they were called, (set) or ev&i (ei), thus anticipating the 
fashionable pronunciation of a later day. There can be 
no doubt that the pronunciation of the affected persons 
was gaining the day, for Hart, in 1569, recognises no diph¬ 
thong at all, but gives pre, we, ee, etc., for ‘ pray,’ ‘ way,’ 

* say.' GUI (16S9) strongly condemns ‘ mopseys' in general, 
and Hart in particular, and disapproves of (mSdz) for 
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(m4»d»X * maidb,' aad (plr) for (plai). BuUer (1@S8) ratcods 
witii disappiboral the pronunciation (£) in mag, nag, ^ag, 
frag, sag, rAag,Jrtig, slag, peg, beaky, travail. WalHs and 
WWeim both describe a diphthong that must be intended 
for (aei). Price (1668) admits a diphthong (set) in a good 
many words with ai and eg, but a single vowel (i) ap¬ 
parently in many others. Cooper (1685) admits a diph- 
thoi^ in a few words— brain, eight, JraH —otherwise eu, ag 
for him has the sound of contemporaiy a, that is, (se) or (e), 
and he gives the following words as pairs containing the 
same vowel, long and short respectively: sail- — seU, saint — 
sent, tail — teU, taint — tent, which must imply (I) in (silX 
‘sail,' etc. 

The resnlt of these somewhat oontcadictocy aooounta 
seems to be that M.£. ei, ai were early (in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) levelled under one sound in the best speech, probably 
(oQ. The diphthongal charactm’ was lost in some dialects, 
retained in others, though whether these were class dialects, 
<nr amodated with a geographical area, we cannot say. 
Hw Standard language tended more and more to front and 
raise the first element in those cases where diphthongal 
promundaticKi remained, and by the end of the seventeenth 
costory the numojdithongal pronunciation (ii§X amtmg 
the yoipiger generation (i), was fully established, so that 
j the sound was levelled under that of M.K d, andhmieeforth 
shnrsd the same development, being gradually tensened to 
(g), was subsequently diphthongized again to (ei) or 
(iQ in ^ nineteenth century. 

dkleets retain to the present day the M.£. vowd 
(aijl^ Ef ded as that of country folks in the sevmiteaxth 
Piaiaifl hi winds Idie (todf pailX ‘ ‘ etc. 
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Modem JEnglidi au.—'Thn sound existed in the 
sixteenth cmtoiy in words of several classes. They were 
mostly inherited from M.E., and to this there is only mie 
possible exception. The (au) diphthongs, which are cer¬ 
tainly of M.£. origin, ocxxirred in the following conditions: 

1. M.E. an or aw from O.E. -ag- M.E. sdwe, ‘ saw,’ 
O.E. eagji; M.E. draeoen, ‘ draw,' O.E. draga/n; from 
O.E. -aw-: M.E. clawe, ‘daw,’ O.E. clatmt; O.E. -ah-: 
M.E. laughen, O.E. hlakhan. 

2. M.E. au from Anglo-Fr. au: cauee, ‘cause.' 

8. In the combination original an followed by another 
consonant in words of Anglo-Fr. or Fr. origin : da/unger, 

‘ danger awigel, ‘ angel ha%mt,janndke, etc. 

(on) further occurred in stressed syllables where a was 
follow^ by I in words Iroth of English andFjneoch origin: 
all, sixteenth-century (oul), faUt sixteenth-century (foul), 
caU, sixteenth - century (kaul). According to Sweet 
{H.E.S., 784), this diphthong was developed in the Early 
Modem period. 

The history of this (ou) from the sixteenth century 
onwards is dear. The diphthong persisted throughout 
the century, but towards the end, the pTonundaticm (3)— 
i.e., low-back-tense-round — or something very like it, 
appears to be already established. The process of change 
must have been: the first element was rounded through 
the influence of the (n), giving (3u), then the second dement 
was absorbed, and the sound was monophthongized to (3) 
and tensened to (p), its present form. From the seven¬ 
teenth contury onwards (3) is the only representative of 
the old (au). 

^iztemith'oentury examples are (haul, haul, waul, fmd, 



hau, loirfiil, molt, t5atau, gnmat, 4iatiBd!s» 
LflHou), etc, •^iaU, hajl, maB, fcS^ eallf Atm, iawfid, ttram, 
mtm, thanee, grant. Jaundice, lance. The (5u) stage is 
o o cas im iaUy recorded in the sevaiteenth century, but, pte- 
somably, did not last long. In that century most of 
these words ate recorded with (5), but occasionally, a}^- 
lently, with (pu), written ou by Cooper and oou by Gill, 
which probably represents the intermediate stage. 

Of tile words mentioned above with (ou) before u, 
-howevrar, only Jaundice exists with (5) in the Standard 
En^ish of the present day, and many speakers, including 
the present writer, pronounce (dzdndis) hm with (3), as 
in all the other words in the list with a nasal. 

In several other words of this group we have doublets in 
the polite pronunciation of to-day—e.g., (h3nj) and (hdnJX 
‘haunch’; (ISnJ) and (ldnj),as well as ‘ launch’; (v5nt) 

and(TOnt), ‘ vaunt'; (ISndri) and (Idndri), ‘ laundry'; (h3nt) 
and (h&itX ‘haunt also in the name Saundert or Sandert, 
whitii is pronounced according to the taste or traditimis 
of its owner (tffndez) or (sdndez). Dance is pronounced 
both (d&s) and (dsens), (d3ns) having disappeared; lance 
"*(hKna) (hens), but there is no (ISns), and the nanm 
Launedpt is neva (ISnsilot), only (Idnsilot) or (hensilot). 

Ute ftwt point to be clear about is that the pronunda- 
tum (3) in any of these words represents an oldmr (au). 
Bat (au) at its descendant (3) were not the only forms in 
use in tihe seventeenth century. Side by side with these 
we hlso doublets with (ae) which are sometimes giv^ 
by the antiMnities as alternatives to the pro* 
Tims we find (dteDt,fleent, }uent,d2santitaBnt) 
daimt, haunt, jaunt, taunt These wodd iqf^peset 
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jxBVMjomism^ of ujl .(j4N). and -(ai^. m 

to be the anowton of the modem forms with (S). Tbi^ 
gave rise to two types one which letained (e), aaother is 
which it was lengthened to (m). Hie short forms remain, 
and correspond to the present-day (dsns, IsnJ), etc.; 
the long forms develop (d) in the late ei^teenth century, 
and are therefore the direct ancestors of (IdnJ, Idndri), etc. 

The existence of the types (IsnJ, l3nj) side by side in 
the sevraiteentb century shows that by the side of (loun^), 
etc., which gave rise to the latter, forms such as (lan^), the 
ancestor of the former, must have existed, although not 
recorded, in the sixteenth century. This proves that in 
M.E. the Anglo-French combination -on- before a con¬ 
sonant was not universally diphthongized to (oun), but 
that a type -(an)- also existed. This probability is also 
suggested by the fluctuation of M.E. spelling, which writes 
both hauaUn and hanten. Non-diphthongized forms also 
existed of the -al- combinations. Present-day (kAf), 
* cal^' (kam), ‘ calm,' (kwdm), ‘ qualm,’ (sdm), ‘ psalm,' 
(hSf), ‘half,’ etc., are from eighteenth-century (kSf), 
seventeenth-century (ksef), sixteenth-century (kolf and 
kof), and so on with the others. The pronunciation 
(kwSm), which is sometimes beard, of course represents a 
doublet (kwowlm). Scotch (hSfX etc., is the representative 
of sixteenth-century (hnulf). 

Presmit-day English has (Idfra, draft) by the nde of 
(t3t, f5t), ‘laughter, draught, taught, aught.’ Here, 
a^un, we have the survivals of two distinct types: (Idfta), 
etc., comes from eighteenth-century (lieftar), from (Imftar), 
from lafter). This may well be a M.E. treatment of (h), 
m which case tiiere would be no diphthonging. Those 
speakers, on the other band, who said (lohter) devel<qiod 
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ilw jbna (]aD^]ter), wht<jt is, indeed, tecorded fin* the 
iSxteenth centaxy, togetto: with its deHsndant (l3[h]t»r) 
leiier on. This is tite form apparently represented by oor 
traditional spelling. Hiis type still survives in Scotdi. 
{VSt) is the normal development of M.E. tahte, and in this 
word it would seem that no doublet with (f) survives. 

MJEl. ou. —^Tbe vowel in thought, brought, daughter, 
etc., which represents M.E. o, with a glide vowel developed 
b^ue A, as in the case of M.E. -ah-, has apparently passed 
Huough an (ou) stage, at which point it must have been 
levelled with the earlier (au), or the series may have been 
(ou) with slack o, {0) with long slack o after absorption 
of «, and the levelling of such a long vowel with (3) is a 
natural tendency. 

The Consonants in the Hodem Period. 

On the whole, but little change has taken place in the 
{mmondation of the consonants since the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ihere are, however, a few points which deserve 
notice. 

The symbols -gh- medially or finally were pronounced, 
aocordii^ to the nature of the preceding vowel, as a frmit 
m l»ck open voiceless consonant (h). That this had in 
some dialects a lip modification, when back, is evident from 
the fact tbat in a large number of words in Standard 
TpjwglUh it 1ms become pure (f). In words where it repre¬ 
sented « Front op|n consonant, and in a few where it was 
Sack, (h) rmnijijW, s^parently with a v«y slight con- 
frkdl^, wdl into tlm seventeenth oentnxy, in 
^hpog^ifjon of some speakers. It seems probaUe 
word* with back (h) two types of prcmuoma- 
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tkm ocnted ia the sixteenth century—(lofter) and (lohter), 
(toft) and (boht), ‘ laughter,’ ‘ bought,' etc. At any rate, 
both of these types are proT»l to have existed in the above 
words uid in many othen, while the evidence of the 
Modem dialects, taken together with the Standard language, 
would greatly extend the list. Of course, no (u) glide 
was developed in the (J^) types, and there are consequently 
no examples of the combination (-5f-) in these words, unless, 
indeed, it exists in some of the popular dialects, in which 
case it is the result of a blending of two types—the vowel 
of one and the consonant of the other. 


Initial kn-, gn -.—^The combination -kn- retained the 
initial stop, at any rate until the seventeenth century. 
From the testimony of the authorities it seems probable 
that » was luivoiced in this position, and the (k) lost. 
Cooper says that knave is pronounced like hnave, which 
seems to imply a voiceless n. In the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries the authorities are at variance 
as to the pronunciation of gn-, Jones making it ordinary 
(voiced) n, while Lediard describes voiceless n. Possibly 
gn- and kn- had both been levelled under the latter 
sound, in which case we might conclude that in the early 
eighteenth oentury the voiceless pronunciation still existed, 
while the new voiced n was coining in. 

Initial vor -.—^The w was still heard down to the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. It still remains in this 
position in certain Scotch diadects, as (v)— eg., vrit, 
* write,’ in Aberdeenshire. 

Lon qfr. —^This is, perb^n, one of the most consider¬ 
able changes that has taken place in recent Engli^ 
especially the Standard dialect, r is lost medially before 
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iCOluoDatits, and finally unless the next vord in the hieatib- 
groap begins a vowel. With the loss of r certain 
modifications have occurred in the preceding vowels: 
(1) Development of vowel murmur, as in (foia, bisd); 
(3) the levelling of several distinct vowels vmder (X), as in 
(bxd, wad, Lm, w^, hxd), or under (5), as in (h3d, m3, pjo). 



CHAPTER XV 

THE STUDY OF PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 

Although it has been found convenient, as a matter of 
systematic arrangement, to reserve this subject until the 
end of the present work, it is nevertheless strongly to be 
recommended that, in teaching, the study of actual living 
English should serve as the starting-point of, and as the 
preparation for, the historical study of our language. 

The reason for this must have become appcuent from 
the general tenor of this book. The first preparation for 
a competent study of the history of a language is some 
training in phonetics, and for this the native spoken lan¬ 
guage must serve as a basis. The first lessons in accurate 
observation and analysis of speech sounds must be learned, 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, from one's own speech, 
and that of one's associates. 

From the study of the sounds of his own language, the 
student will naturally proceed to examine the structure, 
the accidence, and syntax of the spoken form of English. 
The methods of such an invratigation have been exempli¬ 
fied in Mr. Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English, 1900, and 
this admirable work may serve as a model to the teacher 
who conducts a class in the subject, though it must natur¬ 
ally be borne in mind that just as Mr. Sweet has described 

339 88—a 
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Mb aam pronuiw^Mitm, to the stadent most teun to Mwtvw 
tod doBcribe hu own, noting the points of agreement and 
of difimrence between his own speech habits and those of 
bis associates, and between that set forth in the Primer. 

When at least some knowledge of the facts of contem- 
poraiy English has been gained, the next step is to inquire 
how they arose; and to answer this question involves an 
inqmiy into the earlier forms of our language. For this, 
oifs trained to observe the facts of suitually existing speech 
has the best kind of preparation. He has been brought 
face to face with the realities of language in its spoken 
form; he has learnt to recognise that linguistic study is 
primarily concerned with what is uttered and heard; he 
has acquired to some extent the power of underst andin g 
what is meant by sound change; he has found from 
eennaticm that various factors are at work in modifying 
the speech of the individual; he knows something of 
analogy; he has seen that speech habits vary from indi¬ 
vidual to individusd, and from community to community. 
Thus, from a ^stematic and intelligent study of the spoken 
language, the begiimer has been made familiar with many 
of the fiicts and general principles which it is essential to 
know and understand in order to grasp the vital points of 



The Belation of Written and Spoken Englisk. 
llie first * vulgar error' whidh it is necessary to dispel 
is the beli^ that good speakers, in ordinary conversation, 
merdyfnejmMiuce the language of books, and that the 
Spcketi w based npctn the Literary language. 

oonversation has an indepmdent life, 
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quite apart from the written forms of speech, literature, 
among a highly-educated community, especially one whose 
ideas mid experiences are drawn more from books than 
from life, undoubtedly influences the Spoken language, but 
it is not the main source of this. The source of Spoken 
English is, mainly and primarily, direct tradition of utter¬ 
ance, passed on from one generation to another. The 
sources of the language of literature are twofold: first, 
literary tradition, and secondly, though equally important, 
the spoken language of the period. The term Spoken 
EingUah has been used in the present case to cover all the 
various forms of the language spoken throughout the 
country ; the term Written Language, to cover at once the 
language of literature proper, and the humbler attempts 
of ordinary speakers to record their ideas in writing instead 
of in speech sounds—to use, that is, symbols of a different 
order to represent what is already a group of symbols. 

It will be convenient, for purposes of contrast, to select 
one type of Writt^ English on one hand, and of Spoken 
Eng lish on the other. For the former we take what we 
may call the Literary English proper; that form of the 
written language which is regulated by tradition, which is 
deliberate, self-conscious, and artistic. For the latter 
we take what may be called Standard Spoken Eng^h, 
which we have often referred to by this name in earlier 
chapters of this book. 

Tbere is what the present writer believes to be an 
unfortunate habit among some authorities on linguistic 
subjects, of bracketing Literary and Standard Spoken 
English together, under the single name lAterary EngUsh, 
thereby confusing two distinct phenomena, and suggestii^ 
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v&y &llacy wfakli it is so important to namely, 
tibat this fotm^af the spoken language is iierivad finm, 
ac a rqnoduction of, the language o( literature. The 
idea tiiat those q)eaket8 of English who do not speak 
what is technically known as a Dialect, in the special 
sense of the term, are reproducing, or attempting to repro¬ 
duce, in thmr speech the language of books is funda¬ 
mentally erroneous. This would be possible, thou^ not 
demrable, as regards style and vocabulary; it is impossible 
in,the domain of pronunciation. To speak of the sounds 
of Literary English is an absurdity, since what is written 
has no sounds until it is uttered, and then it naturally is 
pronounced according to the speech habits of the particular 
reader. When Dr. Wright, in the English Dialect Or., 
epeaksof the pronunciaticm of ‘Literary English,' he means, 
cd course. Standard Spoken English, What we have called 
Standard English, but what may cdso be called Polite 
En^ish, or, with certain qualifications, simply Good 
EngRsh, is as much a reality as the dialect of West 
Somerset or of Windhill; it has had a normal and natural 
^growth from a partioilar form of fifteenth-century English, 
uid although it has, in the course of time, incorporated 
f'fredi dements from the outside, and discarded others that 
jMfrere onoe part and parcel of it, its history can be traced, 
fas we-hav<e attempted to show in the former chapter, with 
consyen^le certainty for more than SOO years. Standard 
Eng^sh, it is true, is no longer a regional dialect; it is 
erapiiatically a class dialect, which is &st absm-bing othm' 
Ihrms of ^xdcen EngHdi. Fresmit-day Standard English, 
«s we tdready aeen, springs raiginally fiom the siuiw 
soutee iiteniiy dkiteet—that is, from the Ixmdon 
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dialect of the fifteenth century; and just as this, in its 
written form, at a much earlier date, gained univrasal 
currency in writings, so the former is now gradually but 
surely gaining ground among all classes and in all areas. 
What the printing press did long ago for the written form, 
modem means of locomotion are doing to-day for the 
spoken. We shall return later to the important question 
of ‘ good' and ‘ bad' in speech; in the meantime, it may 
be pointed out that the Standard dialect of English is to 
some extent more artificial than other forms of Spoken 
English, in that it is more subject to fashion, and, it may 
perhaps be admitted, more shaped, in any given age, by a/ 
deliberate selective and eliminating process. What, then, 
is the relation of this form of Spoken English to the 
language of Literature ? ^ 

Both, as has been said, are sprung originally from the 
same source; they have developed differently by virtue of , 
the different conditions under which they severally exist. 
One great and obvious external difference between Written <. 
and Spoken English is that, whereas the spelling of the 
former is fixed, and no longer expresses the variations of 
sound which exist in different areas, and arise in different 
ages, the spoken form is for ever undergoing changes in 
pronimciation, with the passage of time and the spread of 
this dialect among all sections of the population. The 
spelling of Literary English, then, no longer expresses, even 
approximately, the facts of actual utterance, as they exist 
in Standard Spoken English, in its different varieties. 

But the diffmenoes between Written and Spoken Ei^hsh 
are deeper than those produced merely by a prcmunciat»Hi 
which has for outstripped its symbolical expressioQ| and 
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indbide also d^Soeoces of stjle, ctf Muna* of choice of 
winds, and grsmosatical forms. 

'llie language of literature, in all these respects, is always 
slij^tlj more archaic than the uttered speedi of the same 
period; eextain words and expressions are avoided in 
writing a serious prose, because they are felt to be too 
fiuniliar — too closely associated with the commcmplaces 
and vulgarities of everyday existence; others, cm the 
other hand, find no place in the Spoken language, because 
they seem to savour of pomposity or bookishness. 

But literary style changes from age to age. To a certain 
extent each generation has its own style. Matthew Arnold 
spears to fisil in perfect critical insight when he points to 
a noble passage fiom Dryden’s Preface to his translation 
of the JSnrid, and remarks that it is * such a prose as we 
would all gladly use if we only knew how.' This is 
neither adequate as an appreciation of Dryden, nor is it 
strictly true. Only in veiy special circumstances, and as 
an exerdae in imitation, would a writer of the present 
day * gladly use' the prose of the seventeenth oentmy. 
Herein, indeed, lies the heart of the whole matter. Ihe 
literary language is kept living and flexible only by a dose 
lelarimi with the colloquial speech of the age. A purely 
iitmazy ixsiBtion, however splendid, will not suffice for the 
s^le of a later period. A literary tradition alone, deprived 
of the living iqririt which informs the great works that 
csosted ihe .trsditioB, is a lifeless thing. Hie breath of 
life echoes ioito literary form from the living spoken Ian* 
gtii^as it ^am into literature itself feom touch with life. 
Thos, wtufe^gxeai prose owes much to traditiem, it owes 
mem ^ tbe isacy speedii of the age in which it in 
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psodooed. Tlie beat prose is never entirely remote in 
form from tbe best corresponding conversational style of 
the period. A robust, intense style glows with emotion, 
and pulsates with passion; a calm and restrained prose 
must yet be animated with an undercurrent of strenuous 
thou^t or genuine feeling. If these be lacking, the most 
accomplished reproduction of an old literary model is stiff 
and uninteresting. 

The impression made by fine prose of any age, and not 
infrequently also by verse, of the less artificial and elaborate 
kind, is that the author writes very much as he would speak, 
if he were conveying the same ideas by word of mouth. 
This is felt strongly in reading Chaucer's Cwnterhwry 
Tales, in those passages where the felicitousness and com* 
petence of expression reachte its highest point; it is felt 
in reading Latimer's Sermons; in nearly all of Dryden's 
critical prose; in the Letters of Horace Walpole and of 
Gray; in Swift, in Goldsmith, and in Sheridan. 

It is this quality of vitality, which springs from a 
mastery of the best spoken form of English of his age, that 
compels our admiration in the prose of Dryden; but what 
we should ''gladly use' is not his precise form, which is no 
longer a living vehicle of thought and feeling, but a prose 
which should combine the elements of literary tradition on 
the one hand, with those of contemporary colloquial speech 
on the other, in that just proportion, and with that subtle 
blending, which is the secret of great writers in all t^es. 
No writer can express himself adequately in a language 
which is not his own; the thoughts and emotions of one 
age cannot be conveyed in a style which is outworn; 
and this has come about when Ihe relation betweoi the 
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of literatore aod that ui ereiyday life is 

aovecod. 

It would probablj be a fruitful investigatirai to trace 
tbe connection between the prose style of the sevoiteenth 
and eighteenth centuries and that of the closest repro¬ 
duction! of the conversational style of the corresponding 
period which we possess—that is, the language of the 
f3omie Drama. 


The Spoken Language. 

One of the most striking features of living, uttered 
^jeech is its ^aptah ility. Standard English is not fixed 
and rigid in form; in the same period, and in the month 
of the same speaker, it is not invariable imder all condi¬ 
tions, and in every kind of company. The actual sounds 
onployed, the speed of utterance, the intonation, the 
sentence structure, the choice of vocabulary, are all 
variable according to the requirements of the moment. 
The qieaker adapts his speech, both in public oration, and 
in private conversation, to suit his audience. This modi- 
ficatirm of the language in its different elemmits may be 
deliberate, but for the most part is unconscious and 
ioKtincstiveu 

lit public speaking, the manner of the discourse of an 
aocempluhed and practised orator is detennined to a 
gmd; extent by the size of the audience; but also by the 
speaker's eittimate of their mental calibre, no less than by 
ids own. &pon this power of * getting into toudi'’ with 
h» heax^m'tm the part of the speaker, the sncoess and 
effiBCt awM p ^ m academic lecture, a politicid ha rat^p ie, 
dpr asi^plli^-^hmer speedi will largely depend. Thrae is 
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nxmi for «tt investigation into the variations of st^le, 
vocabulary, idiom, and syntax of the same speaker, accord¬ 
ing to the size, intellectual quality, and genmul temper of 
his fuidience. 

Public oratory is that form of the Spoken language 
which comes nearest to the language of literature in 
style. But if this form of uttered language is liable to 
modification in the manner indicated, the private speedr 
of ordinary conversation is no less sensitive to the modi¬ 
fying influences of social atmosphere. There is room for 
a vast amount of variability in the colloquial speech of 
the same individual, according to the company in which 
he is placed. Phraseology, vocabulary, even pronuncia¬ 
tion, tend, each and all, to adapt themselves to the 
personality and attainments of the person addressed. The 
manner of speech may be perfectly natural, or it may 
become stilted, pompous, flippant, archaic, or slangy, 
accordingly as the real or fancied personality of the hearer 
excites reverence, trepidation, confidence, affection, or con¬ 
tempt in the mind of the speaker. The disparity which 
provokes such departure from the normal colloquial style, 
may be of the most varied kind; it may consist in differ¬ 
ence of rank, of official status, age, intellectual or moral 
worth, or in worldly success, all of which affiect different 
minds in different ways. 

In some cases convention, as it were, strikes the keynote, 
by prescribing by what title certain personages shall be 
addressed, but the rest is left to the instinct or intuition 
of the speaker, nnius, by a convention which will prob¬ 
ably never change, the Deity, in both private and public 
devotions, is invarisddv addressed in the second person 
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«lAgsiIsr; and in ibis soHtaiy (»se the proiM>un of that 
peison is presarved, which is otherwise completdj obsolete 
in Standard EngHsfa, except among members of the Society 
of Friends. 

Ihere can be no doubt that the best speaker, whether 
in private or public, is he, the form of whose discourse 
instinctively shapes itself to the requirements of the 
BMMnent, without any apparent efPort or deliberation. 

For thoe is a limit beyond which adaptiveness cannot 
go, without awakening resentment or uneasiness in the 
hearers, or, what is perhaps worse, without imperilling the 
vividness and sense of reality in the expression; and this 
limit is reached very soon after the modification of form, 
or choice of verbiage becomes self-conscious and deliberate. 
If a speaker reacts too much to his environment—to 
borrow a phrase from the vocabulary of Biology—if he is 
mther overawed by a sense of the superiority of those to 
whom he speaks, or too deeply conscious of the reverse 
quality, sJI naturalness of speech is at an end. For in 
moe ease a speaker will speak too carefully and pedanti¬ 
cally : he will mince in his pronunciation, and, worst of all, 
perhaps tend to obsequiousness; in the other, a sense of 
self-importance may bloat his diction to pomposity, and 
conv^ the feeling that he is trying hard to be worthy of 
himself. Or, again, by a too familiar and undignified 
dMoourse, h« may make his hearers feel that by an infinite 
comfescenridn he is coming down from an immeasurable 
hdght tp t^r level, and perhaps sinkiug below it. In 
both qieakec may fell back upon set phrases devoid 

ei Urns the lig^t and proper adaptation of 

j^ftHSmuE^nige camiot be carried out on any ptecoa- 
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mred {Hrinciple, but must spring from a sympathetic aid 
humane indlght into the personality of those to vrhom we 
speak, a nice appreciation of the psychological conditkms 
of the moment. If a speaker would sway his audience to 
his own mood, or instil his own opinions into their minds, 
if he would ‘ carry them with him,' as the phrase runs, he 
must first lay his finger upon the pulse of their temper 
and of their prejudices. The speaker himself must barely 
perceive the process of adaptation, the hearers not at all; 
they are merely conscious that the form in which the ideas 
are clothed is entirely suitable and convincing. 

Lifeless Forms of English. 

A living form of speech is one which expresses real ideas 
and feelings and genuine convictions in a form suited to I 
the audience and the occasion, springing from the mind of 1 
the speaker in the process of his thought, and revealing 
something at least of his personality. In order to arrest 
attention and compel interest, an utterance, whether it 
be a public oration or familiar discourse, must contain 
something more than the obvious truisms of a pro¬ 
position in Euclid; the style in which the thoughts are 
clothed must be personal to the speaker, and not the mere 
repetition of set phrases. The essentials of living utter-1 
ance are, then, reality of conviction, and individuality os 
form cmd phrase. Both of these qualities are vmy often 
found to a remarkable degree in quite uncultivated, and 
even in ‘illiterate,’ speakers. From these realities of 
speeidi life, we now turn aside for a short space, to oonnder 
a dreary linguistic waste of orystallieed phnses, Bfeleas 
fmms devoid of movement or feeling, peopled only ivith 
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^ ghosts of ideas, and the spectral shadows human 
deg&res. 

I^ere are many types of unreal, lifeless Englidi; they 
range from the terrible phrases of ‘ Commercial English,' 
’such as *Yoor esteemed favour of even date to hand,' 
through those unconvincing fossils of language which 
help to fill space in the daily paper—‘ The greaiegt 
consternation freocnLed when the news of the disaster 
reached the city,' or the curious jargon known as * Com- 
mittea English'—‘Your committee beg to report that 
while fiilly rec<^pusing the importance of the subject 

of - i they consider that, under the circumstances, 

it is tmdesirable to take any further steps in the matter 
iac the present'—up to the language of public ]^;al 
documents and of hi^ officialdom. All these lifeless 
forms of English have at least this in commtm: they con¬ 
sist laigdy of cut-and-dried phrases pieced together. In 
these phrases, whether they be uttered or written, there 
Imrks no human emotion, no intensity of thought; they 
reveal nothing of the state of mind of him who uses them ; 
they kindle no hope or enthusiasm in the hearer. The cheap 
verbiage of the penny-a-liner is generally the cloak of his 
incapaci^ to express anything; the stereotyped phrases 
of the fluent committee debater, or of the official generally, 
are devioes for politely shelving inconvenient questions, or 
are intended to guard the speaker from identifying himself, 
nr his offfice, too intimately and irrevocably, with any par¬ 
ticular hipe of thought or action. The characteristic effiect 
a dwym of set expressions artfully tagged tc^ther, 
wis ely Ithk be the result of incompetence, as in the one 
^^pbail writer, or of design, as in that of a wary ami 
f * 
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fflqierieticed is tiiat it is singularly lacking in interest 

or power of convincing those to whom it is 
Thus the historiaii of the Police Court does not quicken 
our pulses by a single beat by his account of ‘ a young lady 
of prepossessing appearance, fashionably attired,' etc. If a 
body of starving men petition Parliament to relieve their 
necessities, it neither appeases their hunger, nor calms 
their anxiety, to be told that their circumstances ‘will 
receive the careful consideration of the Government.’ 

Clothed in the language of conventional set phrase the 
noblest thoughts and loftiest aspirations are robbed of f 
their grandeur and become commonplace; events of the 
greatest solemnity and moment, or the actions of heroes, 
shrink to the insignificance of a meeting of directors; 
while what is trite or vulgar, in feeling, or in ideas, simply 
vanishes altogether amid the meaningless verbiage. 

Distressing as the habit is of using a series of stereo¬ 
typed expressions, even in formed deliverances on public 
bodies, or in the written forms in journalism, it must be 
recognised that it is very much worse to do so in private 
intercourse, either in conversation or in correspondence. 
It is felt that to speak ‘ Committee English’ in private is 
an offence which can only arise, either, from ill-breeding, 
or from ignorance of the proper forms of polite Spoken 
English. ‘ Proverbial expressions and trite sayings,’ says 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘ are the flowers of the rhetoric of a 
vulgar man.’ Whatever be the cause which induces a 
speaker to mask his real feelings and views in this lifeless 
form of language, the result is fatal to a satisfactmy 
unders tanding . The sense of sincerity, ease, and reality \ 
s amiaheg , and an uncomfortable atmosphere of uncmrtaiuly, | 
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if ntA abacdttte distrust, is created. Tlieze i»a be no 
doobt that for those who have not habitually he^ good, 
rtujt expressive Polite English spoken from childhood, this 
is a most necessary side of English study from a purely 
practical point of view. Unfortunately, it is almost nni- 
voaaliy supposed to be miough to acquire a fairly good 
knowledge of the rvritten language, and the diderencos 
between good Written and good Spoken English are oom- 
pletdy ignmed, not only in primary schools, but also in 
the curriculum for the training of teachers. 

The art of speaking English so as to be ‘ familiar, but 
by no means vulgar,' is apparently supposed to be the 
common heritage of the primary teacher. This is, how* 
ever, as far as possible from being the case. It is perfectly 
true tiiat the only way of learning to speak any dialect 
readily and fluently, whether it be good English or good 
Etench, is to hear it and use it so frequently that it 
beeeoies hatinctive. At the same time, much help in the 
dkection of observation can be given, and should be given 
syatematicedly. Now, many persons in this country, who 
are otherwise highly educated, fail signally in possessing a 
command of easy, natural. Polite Spoken English. The 
reason for this is that they have not grown up in circles 
where this kind of English is current, neither have they 
had tiidr ottoition directed to its characteristics. The 
lendt is Pmy have the choice between the Englidi 
books or phrases on the one hand, or on the other, 
a ^ ‘incorrect' or ‘provincial,' perhaps, 

bet senMiihdess a living form, which they have been 
fiBtreliPy to avoid. 

The fiwi h that the native fmrm of Spoken E^lidi is 
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^minated by tnuning, but no colloquial form is put in its 
place. 

Hie importance of the study of Spoken £ngli^ has 
been constantly emphasized in the foregoing pages as a 
necessary preparation for the historical study of the 
language, and as a starting-point of phonetic training. 
Prom this point of view, the student's own natural speech 
forms the proper basis of study, and so long as that 
inquiry is conhned to the above-mentioned limits, no 
question of ‘Right’ or ‘Wrong’ arises—^merely that of 
what actually occurs in the speech of a given individual 
or group of individuals. But from the practical, as con¬ 
trasted with the purely historical and scientihc, standpoint, 
the power of writing and speaking ‘ correct ’ English can¬ 
not be disregarded in any complete scheme of education, 
and it is now suggested that it is quite as necessary to speak 
well as to write well. In the study of Spoken EngUah, 
irom the practical point of view, three main sides of the 
subject must be deedt with: Pronunciation, Vocabulary, 
and the choice of Idiom. 

Standards of Good or Bad Spoken English. 

It has been made abundantly clear in the course of 
the present volume that there is no absolute standard of 
‘ correctness ’ in language beyond that established by the 
habitual usage of a given community. Such a standard, 
as has been said, bolds good for that community at a given 
moment. But as speech habit changes, so ideas of what 
is ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ have also to be readjusted. 
From this point of view, which is the purely scientific 
one, there is no question of degrees of wmtfainess between 

as 
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ififfisreDt dialects; they are each and idl regarded merely 
as varying phases of linguistic development—the facts c£ 
each and all equally deserve attention. We now pass to 
examine a little more closely a different view of language, 
cme whidb definitely holds that of the numerous forms of 
English, one is pre>eminently Good English, the best and 
most polite among the dialects. 

It has been said in an earlier chapter {tf. pp. 
that it is possible to over-estimate the degree of uniformity 
widi which Standard English is spoken throughout the 
country, and it should be remembered that a form of 
language which is disseminated over so wide a geo- 
grajdiical area and among such divers classes must inevit¬ 
ably undergo a certain degree of differentiation. The 
(hfichs which exist upon the tendency to differentiate 
Standard English, and the forces which make possible so 
large a degree of uniformity as undoubtedly exists, have 
already been discussed pp. 99-105). It is perhaps not 
strange that the very phrase Standard English should 
arouse antagonism in minds which, possibly through no 
&u]t of the individual, are prejudiced by being in- 
sufSdentfy informed. 

It at peihiqps said, ‘ You admit a considerable amount 
id difiS»ten^tion in your so-called Standard English, 
and yH you adhere to the conception of a Standard. 
How is this Ic^cal?' The reply to this objection is, 
that distinctions between the difierent forms of 
i SHandamf Engjisit are very ^ght, almost imperceptible, 
any hut tlw most aloi and practised observer, 
ant * 1 ^ dhirink to a negli^ble quantity compared 
ihill ^ff^mtoes faetwemi out-and-out ^Volgorum* on 
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the (»ie hftnd, or {Hovindal—that is, t^ooal—dialects <m 
the other. 

la Standard English, as with all other forms of speech, 
a certain degree of divergence is possible, without such 
divergence being felt as constituting a different dieJect. 
Of a dozen speakers of Standard English, each may possess 
slight differences of utterance, or phraseology, and yet 
none feel that the speech of any of the others, even where 
it differs from his own, verges towards Vulgarism or 
* Dialect ’ in the special sense. 

The most noteworthy criterion of Good E?iglish, or 
Standard English, is pronunciation. In this respect there 
ore two main points to be observed—the actual sounds 
employed and the proper distribution of those sounds ; that 
is, the use of them in the right words. The feet that a 
certain group of sounds, and those sounds only (subject to 
the slight divergences already mentioned), and, further, a 
certain distribution of those sounds, is accepted in the 
polite usage is the result of convention. The fundamental 
reason of that convention is that certain pronunciations 
are associated by long habit with a cultivated mind, liberal 
education, refined taste, and good breeding generally; other 
pronunciations are assodated with the reverse qualities of 
mind and manners. The former mode of pronunciation is 
held to be an indication of the possession of the politer 
education. If it be asked where this superior form of 
English is heard, it may be answered, that on the whok, it 
is the speech in vogue at the Court, in the Church, at the 
Bar, at the older Univensiti^ and at the great Publie 
Schools. The English of the stage is also a fonn ci 
Standard English, but it diffezs from the English of good 

28—8 
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partijr in being more aichsie, partly idso in being 
maned by certain artificialities and affectations <ff pro- 
mmctatimi. That a standard form of Bnglish has been 
in existence, sedulously cultivated, and jealously (if often 
fioolidily) treasured, for the last S50 years at least, no 
(me who has studied the authorities up<m English Pro¬ 
nunciation, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
downwards, quoted in the preceding ch^ter, can have any 
doubt whatever. 

At the present time it will not be denied that to inculcate 
the speaking o£ correct English is the chief solicitude of a 
very large number of persons engaged in Primary and 
Seimndary Education in this (ountry. Ihose whose busi¬ 
ness it is to teach, who are to become public speakers, or 
who wish to enter upon public life, or affairs of any kind, 
nxdoubtedly find it convenient to get rid of whatever 
native ' vulgarisms' or dialectal peculiarities their speecdi 
ocmtains, and to attempt to approximate their Spoken 
English to that standard form which is no longer confined 
to a single province, or to a particular social class. 

In the face of these facts it cannot be thought pronimp- 
tuom to insist upon the existence of a recognised standard 
of Engli^ speech, to endeavour to arrive at scnne clear 
ideas as to its (draracteristics, and to indicate a reasonable 
way ai r^i^ing it. 

lb sudi an inquiry the main things to be avoided are, 
QO the one hand, tolerating too great riackneffl and sloven¬ 
liness, whu|i is the fisQscy of those who incline to reject 
.dw whole eoneqrtion of a standard of speech, and on the 
t^theuNthe jpedaatic inrastence upim precicnis and artificial 
imm of im^iiuge; the se^ng up, in fiMt, of a false 
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stuodani of perfection, which is the prevailing sin of Hiose 
who are over'tuaxious to speak ‘ correctly.' 

It has been said, that owing to social circamstanoes, a 
certain type of English speech is regarded as an evidence 
of cultivation and refinement, and this in itself would con¬ 
stitute a strong claim for this form of English to be con¬ 
sidered as worthy of attention; but it might further be 
urged that Standard English has an absolute superiority 
over any other dialect in the high degree of acoustic dis¬ 
tinctness which it possesses, compared with the provincial 
or vulgar forms of English. This quality makes it emi¬ 
nently suitable for public speaking. 

To what Extent Standard English is Artifloial. 

In a perfectly natural, unconventional, and popular-form 
of speech, such as we may find in many of the remote 
provincial dialects of this country, the speakers do not 
consider the question of ‘ correctness ’ or the reverse. They 
speak the dialect as it was transmitted to them, without 
inquiring whether one of two variants which may exist 
within the dialect, in certain cases, is ‘ better ’ than the 
other. 

In fact, ordinary dialect speakers have no standard of 
speech, or none, at least, determined by any canons of taste, 
or what is called *good form^ Such is the position of sil 
primitive languages, of all such as are not the vehicles of 
culture, or of such, as by the force of social conditions, 
have become, as it were, backwaters of the great stream trf 
national speech. This subordinate position of the juro- 
vincial dialects is the inevitable result of the rise of (me 
immensely predomiaant form of language, as that of the 
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oOdUl dbuses, and of tibe most cultivated portion of the 
oODiiBiinitj. When one dialect obtains the dignity of 
b»x»ning the channel of all that is worthiest in the national 
litemtore and the national civilization, the other less 
&voured dialects shrink into obscurity and insignificance, 
lllie latter preserve, however, this advantage, considered as 
types of linguistic development, that the pritnitive condi> 
ticms tmder whi<h language exists, and changes, are far 
more faithfully represented in them than in the cultivated 
dialect. For it is a characteristic, and necessarily so, of a 
standard dialect, that the question of what is ‘ Right' or 
‘ Wrofig; « Correct' or ‘ Incorrect^ ‘ Good Form' or ‘ Bad 
Form^ ‘ PolUe' or ‘ Yvlgairy should be raised. 

From the moment that such conceptions as these are 
introduced, a certain element of artificiality arises in that 
form of language which is affected by them. This element 
of artificiidity, however, lies, as a rule, not in the actual 
fimns phrases themsdves, nor in the mode of their 
development, tnit simply in the fact that a more or less 
deliberate choice is exercised by the speakers in eliminating, 
Oar adf^itfog for use this or that particular pronunciation, 
wmd, phrase, or construction. It is important to realize 
tibat the most fastidious speaker does not create new forms 
faiinsdf, nbr deliberately cmny out a sound change. Un¬ 
less be is di^iberately artificial, the individual merely exer¬ 
cises « p<iwmr of selection from among speech elements, 
smtads^ ihe rest, which exist already, and which have 
snsm p»fo(^ly natural and normal process cff de- 
veld||||Efed|.‘ Ihus even in the most highly cultivated form 
whether it be Eaglisb or any other 
mot cmtscnously alter the eoone dt 
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the Q&tuiBl tood of development; this goes on unper- 
ceived, hete, as in the most barbarous and primitive form 
of speech. But in the Standard Language, at any given 
period, certain modes of speech may be definitely avoided, 
while others are habitually used. 

The standard of what is Polite or the reverse varies 
from age to age, and in former chapters of this book 
examples of this fluctuation have been given. One factor, 
which determines the rejection of what was formerly held 
to be the best usage, is undoubtedly the spread of Standard 
English among various social classes, with the result that 
a particular pronunciation, word or phrase, loses distinc¬ 
tion, and acquires so common a currency, that with it an 
association of vulgarity or lack of refinement is formed. 
There is in this respect an analogy between fashion in 
speech and other fashions or habits. They may start 
high up in the social scale, and be gradually imitated and 
adopted as signs of superiority by the lower grades of 
society. By the time, however, that the fashion has 
become firmly fixed simong such classes as do not usually 
enjoy a reputation for refinement and distinction, it has 
been already discarded by those divisions of society whence 
it originally proceeded. In the curious turns of fashion in 
speech, not only is that given up which an earlier genera¬ 
tion considered good, but what they held as vulgar is often 
adopted by their successons. 

The differences in pronunciation which exist pt a given 
time, betwemi the various sections of English people who 
speak what we may call a variety of Standard EugHsh , 
consist fw the most part, not of differences in the actual 
sounds used, Iwt in the distribution of the sounds. It is, 
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Df oeone, a question of dqjree, but we must aibnit 

iiiat socb a prosumciation as that of the Cockney (rahtwai) 
‘railway,’ with the triphthong (aiu), which is absolutely 
unknown in the best Standard English, in any woi^ 
reveals a wider dialectal difference from the received form 
(ndwd), than that of such a pronunciation as (dsens) 
instead of the (in the South) more usual (d<Zns), or (ksff), 
‘cofee,’ as compared with (kofi). Again, the Cockney 
aound in the unstressed syllable of ‘father’ (mid-flat- 
tettse, instead of slack), or in that ‘ boots' (high-back-out- 
tenae>roand, instead of the full-back), are sounds which the 
speakers of the best English never by any chance employ 
-—which, indeed, they would probably have considerable 
difficult in reproducing. Such differences as these ooa- 
Stitnte, as it iqipears, not a mere Variety, but a different 
Dialect. On the other hand, such pronunciations as (Imf, 
dte, hjilmaios, pjua, or pjfla, kStosi) as compared with 
(k9f^ Jilmaros, pj5, katasi) do not constitute more 
than varieties, or alternative pronunciations, both of which 
are, at the present time, perhaps almost equally widespread 
amung speakme of good Standard English. The existence 
c^ such dtematiTes seems to show a period of transition 


as regards tlm standard of pronunciation in these particular 
wcmib. Probably fifty years hence fashion will have 


dechled d^nitely in favour of one or oth» of the above 
^pea. The jaesent writo: inclines to believe that thme is 
a m^caity erf speakers of Standard English at the 
in &vour of the latter group of pccmuncia- 
abow, and that in time those in the former 
«|]i d»i 4 )pear, as possible standard fimns. There 
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a givan set of words is so definitely fixed the reo^Ted 
usage that a deviation from such a system of distribatkm 
would be quite enough to constitute a wide difference of 
dialect. Tims there is not the faintest doubt that (sptin, 
b«k, blad, klok, ddbt, vJtja, or vStJu, lin, r5}>, amag) ale 
the received forms of these words among the best speakers, 
and that such pronunciations as (spun, buk [orbak], blt«d, 
kUk, dabt, vdtju, Ian, rd}>, amo^g) are at the present time 
‘ vulgarisms,' or pi-ovincial forms. 

Thus the history of a standard form of language com¬ 
prises these two aspects—natural development or gradual 
shifting of the speech habit, and the fluctuations of fashion 
which determine the particular action of the selective 
process. 

[Note. —Since the above was written. Professor Ripp- 
mann's Sownds of Spoken English (Dent, 1906) has ap¬ 
peared. Students will find this book useful, and the 
remarks on the distribution of vowel sounds in English are 
particularly interesting.] 

Criteria of 'Good’ Prononoiatioii. 

The most usual way of dealing with this question is to 
lay down certain definite rules as to how English ‘ ou|^t ’ 
to be pronounced. This is the worst possible method, 
because it implies the existence of an absolute standard of 
R^d and Wrong in language. 

The only test of what the conventicmal standard of any 
age really is, is simply the custom of good speakm. * A 
man of fashion,' says Lord Chesterfield—and we may give 
the remark a wider application —^ a man of fashion takes 
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fpmA oaxe to speak veiy oorrectly and grammatically, and 
to pronounce Imiperly—^that is, according to the usage of 
the best companies.' That is the ri^t definition of 
qaeoking * correctly,' and it can hardly be imfttoved upcm. 
Any qratem of pronunciation which is not based upon one 
actually in use, is merely theoretical, and ther^ore worth¬ 
less. It is impossible to say a priori how a doubtful word 
may or may not be pronounced. All that a teacher of 
pronunciation is justified in sapng is, ‘ This word is pro- 
dounced in such and such a way by good speakers.' But if 
he has not beard good speakers pronounce the word; if he 
himself is not naturally one (that is, horn the time he 
learned to speak); or if, being a ‘ good speaker,’ he has 
yet no peasonal experience of how the word in question 
actually is pronounced, then he simply does not know, and 
caxmot teach the pronunciation of it. To go beyond such ex- 
pmence^and to say that the word * ouffkt ’ to be pronounced 
thus or thus, is to court disaster. 'These theoretical pro¬ 
nunciations, so far from being ‘refined' or showing culture, 
are merely laughable. For if a speaker has not heard a 
word pronounced, what means can he possibly have for 
knowing what the sound of it ‘ ought ’ to be ? There are, 
indeed, two ways by whidi he mig^t arrive at a conclusion. 
The first, and the worst, and yet that usually employed by 
those who theorize about pronunciation, is the spelling; 
the other is the early history of the word in question, and 
ai qthm'. words originally containing the same soumL To 
St^ let us say at once that imithm’ of these tests 
a||l eno^ lis to determine how the word ‘ ot ^^' to have 
d^d^p^ Bhioe neither the schoolmaster nor the elocn- 
ihiinst (W prescribe the path akmg wUrh langui^ sbidl 
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change, any mtne than tliey can ‘ bind the Unicom, or 
draw out Leviatiian with an hook.' Now as to how far 
either of the above methods can help us to arrive at what 
the pronunciation of a word is, which is the true object 
of our inquiry. 'Die most unreliable of all guides to the 
pronunciation of an English word is its spelling, and 
nothing is more ludicrous than a theoretical pronunciaiimi 
based solely upon it. On the other hand, a knowledge of 
the history of English sounds would certainly enable os to < 
say, ‘ The pronunciation may be so and so.' It could not 
do more than suggest the potsibilitiea; only a knowledge 
of the actual usage of the time could decide between the 
variously differentiated forms which our historical method 
would enable us to infer. For instance, a speaker (let us 
say a German philologist) who had never heard the word 
‘ good ’ pronounced might know that O.E. gdd is capable 
of producing three types in Modem English (gud, gud, 
gad), but he could not possibly say which is actuaUy 
in use among *good speakers' until he had gained the 
living experience. 

As a matter of fact, any scholar so well versed in the 
history of English as to be able to reconstruct the possible 
forms of a word, would also know that, in Lord Chester¬ 
field's phrase, only the 'usage of the best companies' 
could decide between them. 

In the case of words which are very rarely used, or whidi 
ore revivals of obsolete forms, the tradition has naturally 
died out; there it no modem form, and the speaker who 
mas such words has his dioioe between the historical 
prcmunciation (that whidi the word would probably have 
obtidned if it hod survived), ot of a spelling pronunciatirm 
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{loxe wm 3 A carioas example of a m«d wMdb « 

leallj dl»olete, because the institution whidi it doiotes 
has pasaed airaiy, is * diivaliy.’ Hus wend only sorvives in 
hastorical or romantic dictitm, and the old tradition has 
been lost. It is now very commonly pronounced Otvalei), 
as if it Ae a word of recent importation from French, 
i^areas it came into Englitii through Norman-French; 
and there is no doubt that in that tongue, and in 
Middle English, it was pronounced (tiivaln), which would 
become (titvalrt) in Modern English. This pronunciation 
is indicated in Campbell's lines : 

' Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry,’ 

where the alliteration is obviously (tjadz wtS »I tSoi tStvdlri), 
The sport of falconry has practically died out in England, 
and both it, and the bird from which it takes its name, are 
known to most people only from books. The result is that 
the old pronuirciation, without the I, has been lost, and the 
present pronunciation is due to the spelling. 1 have ob¬ 
served, however, that therse few persons who have personal 
knowledge of the bird, and of the sport, invariably pro- 
eooDoe (fSksn, fiidcanri), or at any rate the oldest gmiera- 
tiOn do, Instead of the now received (fSlkan). The general 
question of spelling-prononciations which have become 
fixed and reomved will be discossed later on. 

Bui smh artifidal pronundations are prad:iccdly 
it^vitehle in tire ease of rare and obsolete words, ^ey are 
laid ridiculous for words which ore in common 
the spealmn mnst have heard hundreds Of 

' Tlws oiene of these abstudities occurring aaiong 
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educated speakoe is a mistaken striving after refinement. 
Public Speakers, espedaUj those whose traditions are pnrelj 
academic rather than of a wider social world, are not in- 
fraquently guilty of extraordinary lapses from deoOTum and 
propriety in the matter of pronunciation. ^ 

It may seem incredible that men of learning, who amvey 
the general impression that they expect to be taken seriously, 
should corrupt the English tongue to the extent of pro¬ 
nouncing (poignant, laemb, litaratjSa, roitias, fahed, grlnwitj, 
saufSAn), all of which pronunciations the present writer has 
heard in the course of the last few years, instead of the 
‘ proper pronunciation ’—in the sense of Lord Chesterfield 
—(poinant, Isem, litarat^a, mitSas, frrtd, grinidz, safSan). 
rnie speakers who perpetrated these forms pour tire must 
have known quite well what the ordinary pronunciation 
was; they must have been aware that their forms were 
deliberately falsified on the spur of the moment, from some 
vague idea of importing greater dignity (as they supposed) 
to their discourse. In these cases the speakers must 
have been anxious to d^erve the praise, often ignorantly 
bestowed by the injudicious, that they ‘ pronounced every 
letter distinctly.' On the same principle, apparently, an 
eminent actor delights provincial audiences with the fervid 
expression of his (lov) ‘ love.’ 

If we consider that we write many * letters ’ in Eng lish 
spelling which represent no sound that has been heard in 
Englidi speech for 500 years, or sometimes longer, it is 
easy to see that the practice, if consistently carried out, 
would result in an altogether unintelligible jaigcm, m>f» 
which would, in most cases, resemble nothing that had over 
existed in Ei^lish, during the whole course of its histoty. 
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li « groM; &lku^ to ipa|^e that ‘ Good Englidi' i» to 
be obtained distorting natural and nsoal pronundatitm 
to suit some arbitrary standard of * refinement' set up by 
an individual. Besides the monstrosities cited above, this 
eiflbrt at ‘ refinement' not infrequently leads to the pro* 
duction of strange and, in their context, quite un-English 
sounds, such as (ti, e) instead of (at) in ‘ light,' * rhyme,' 
‘prime,' ‘desire,' and so on, vhich has not even the 
specious justification of ‘giving every letter its frill 
sound.' 

The first pitfall to avoid, then, is a bogus ^r^fmermid' 
of utterance. 


The next error, closely allied to it, but often springing 
from a different motive, is over-cartfulneta. It may be 
laid down as a general principle that just as ‘ refined' 
speech such as we have been considering is always absurd, 
so ‘carefrU' speech is always vulgar. The best English 
never conveys the impression of carefully-studied utterance 
on the part of the qieaker; there is never any suspicion of 
mincing, as if to avoid some irretrievable vulgarism. This 
kind of pedantic and unreal pronunciation has nothing to 
be said in its favour. It may proceed from any one of the 
following causes: (1) Ignorance of the habitual pronunda- 
tion of good speakers. (2) A foolish desire to improve 
upon tho received pronunciation, either by giving grater 
frib^s^ of, pmrhapa, even by introducing some sound which 
has mthei: long disappeared, or has never existed at all; 
th» rmdiye » that wish fat ‘refinement' or ‘ocorectness' 


atedy |d||ms8ed. (8) In addressing a large audience 
fieda need for great precision, distanctaeas, 
Mod To Attain these ends they are sometiboaes 
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imfortoBatelyled into an exaggerated modification of their 
jnonimdaticm, beyond the limits of the natoral We 
have already noted that there is a necessary and legitimate 
ad^tation of speech under these circumstances, but a good 
iqjeaker does not deviate so far fiom his natural modes of 
utterance as to produ<% something sh-ange and manifestly 
artificial. It is surely absurd to maintain that the English 
of the present day is unfitted, in its natural form, for 
public oratory, and that it needs to be distorted for this 
purpose into something altogether different. (4) Many 
speakers have a curious sentimentality with regard to 
English. They are so solicitous of its purity and integrity, 
that practically no existing form of natural Spoken English 
comes up to their ideal of what the language ought to be. 
The ideal of this school is based entirely upon the present- 
day spelling. They may be quite ignorant of how that 
spelling came about, they may know nothing of the history 
of English pronunciation, but they show a remarkable 
tenderness for the letters, which they have come to think 
really are the word. This point of view is respon¬ 
sible for more eccentricities and affectations in pronuncia¬ 
tion than any of the others, excepting, perhaps, that 
which aims at a personal distinction of utterance, as a 
kind of protest against the prevailing vulgarity. Both 
the speaker who wishes to speak better than anyone else, 
and the sentimentalist who lovingly clings to the ‘ letters,' 
ore open to the grave reproach that they generally cany 
their varies into the colloquial speech of everyday life; 
and tliat while they are often fully conversant with polite 
usage, they yet deliberately set it at not^t. 

Assuming that a speaker had a thorou^ knowledj^ of 
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^toty of Snglidi pronundatiini, it would, of omoafi, 
be pos^Ue bim to select for bis own usage tbe sound 
in vogue in any century that he preferred. In this 
case he would at least be employing forms that had once 
had a real existence. Probably few would commend such 
a practioe in speech, any more than they would welcome 
the return on the part of isolated individuals to the wigs of 
Charles the Second's day, or the nilFs of the age of the first 
James. But the sentimental speaker of English is not as 
a rule familiar with any earlier phase of his language, but 
simply ctmcocts a fancy dialect on the most unreliable of 
all ba8es-;-that of spelling, a guide which, as we'^ve seen, 
is certain to lead the theorist into endless error. 

The only safe course as r^atds pronunciation is frankly 
to recognise the &ct that language changes, that standards 
of excellence shift, that the individual cannot delay the 
process, and that he is consulted as to which direction 
development will take. 

The only good reason for deviating from the received 
standard of English speech is ignorance of it. Tbe best 
substitate for such a form of English is a^genuine pro¬ 
vincial dialect, or an honest * vulgarism.' For lack of 
knowledge may be informed, and, if necemary, a new 
dialect can be acquired. 

, The Teadiiag of Polite PrommeiatiQn. 

Ipf it |s desired to instruct those who do not possess It, 
l^htgluh pnmuneiation, there ore three Porfoct 
l^ointp demand attention, if success is to be attained. 
Ttu^ The attitude ^ the teacher towards the actoo) 
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dialect of the pupil; the setting up of true standards of 
speech; the method of imparting the new pronunciation. 
It is not too harsha criticism on most of those who under¬ 
take this task, whether it be in schools, in training colleges, 
or among private pupils, in this country, to say that in the 
great majority of cases, the three points just mentioned do 
not meet with satisfactory or adequate treatment at their 
hands. 

The instruction is given either by a regular elocutionist, 
or by any ordinary master or mistress, just as occasion 
serves. In the former case, the instruction, so far as it 
goes, is more or less systematic; in the latter it is purely 
haphazard, and takes the form of the occasional correction 
of isolated ‘ mistakes ’ as they occur in reading. The pro¬ 
fessed teacher of elocution, it is true, is primarily con¬ 
cerned with showing how poetry or prose should be read, 
in such a way as to ‘ interpret the author's meaning'; 
incidentally he also ‘corrects’ pronunciation. We may 
take the three points in order, and endeavour to state 
fairly the necessary shortcomings both of professional 
elocutionist ordinary master or mistress. 

The Attitude of the Teacher towards the Dialect of the 
PupU. 

The possession of a certain dialect as a native form of 
speech impli^ as we know, the possession of a certain 
speech basis. Tbe nature of this determines the natural 
tendendes and habits of pronunciation. If it is proposed 
to acquire a new and different pronunciation, a new 
speech basis must first be gradually fiirmed. The first st^ 
in this process is for the speaker to know thorou^y, and 

124 
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imdentajod, th« &cts of iiia own speedi habits. Hienoe be 
can {aroceed to leam different habits. 

Now, what is the practice oi the mexp«nenoed and un¬ 
trained testier of pronunciation ? He brushes aside, as 
of no interest, no value, and as having no justification, the 
speech habits of a lifetime; be throws contempt or ridicule 
upon the pupil's accent. His one idea is to ignore and 
fbiget the natural pronunciation of those whose speeth be 
is to ’improve.’ He asserts that it is ’wrong,’ but he 
gives no reason for the statement; he abuses and dis¬ 
parages that which the pupil has learnt, from his mother, 
perhaps, and which he has heard and used himself so long 
as he can lemembo'. He is quite ignorant of the ways of 
that ever-varying mystery, human speech; yet he takes 
upcm himself to abuse and condemn a form of it which 
may have had a historical existence and development as 
’ r^ular ’ as Standard English itself, and which is, perhaps, 
a fai purer dialech. He could not inform his class why his 
own speech ought to sarve as a mcxlel, nor why it differs 
from theirs, nor, indeed, with any degree erf accuracy, how 
it differs from theirs; yet he presumes to reiterate his own 
prannnetatum of this or that word, and to assert that it 
is * During the whole course of his instruction 

he never explains the meaning of the terms ’ Right' and 
’ Wrong,’ which he uses so often, beyond, perhaps, o6nveying 
the iden that the ’ wrong ’ pronunciations of the stodmits ore 
hnl ettanptscmtitdTparttoproDoanoeashedoes faimsdf. 

NoW|as nmat people with self-respect are keenly sensitive 
<4 the^neatioB of thdr language, Bodi a metbexi as that 
desegc^bid (oa it is beloved without exa^etatum), nietdly 
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The Standard! which are set up. 

It is almost inevitable that a professional elocutionist, 
&om his training, should seek his models of pronunciation 
and delivery, not in the best aiiUoguial forms of £nglish, 
but in the artificial declamatory utterance usual on the 
stage, or in high-flown public oratory. The standards, 
therefore, which he submits for the imitation of his pupils, 
and which he himself strives to illustrate in private con¬ 
verse, no less than in public recitation, are generally apt 
to be artiflcial to the last d^ree. There is a danger that, 
considered as types of public speaking, these standards 
will be archaic and pedantic ; while as forms of colloquial 
speech they will be as far removed from the familiar pro¬ 
nunciation of good society as any dialect or out-and-out 
vulgarism could be. In this form of English we generally 
find all the distressing symptoms discussed above—over- 
carefulness, bogus refinement, impossible pronundations, 
based, not on the fact of what ie, but on a theory of what 
‘ ought' to be. Undesirable as this kind of pronunciation 
is, even in public speaking, it is intolerable ih private 
conversation ; and he who practises it can hardly hope to 
escape the reproach of being a coxcomb and a pedant; he 
will certainly not pass for a well-spoken, well-bred person. 
We may grant that a competent teacher of elocution ca 
such, even one who teaches on the above lines, has the 
power of imparting an intelligible and an erqpressive, i^ 
perhaps, rather too * theatrical ’ a delivery; but we can 
but feel that his method, even if considered as a training 
in public speaking only, is an inversion of the natural 
procesa Before a man can speak well in public, he moat 

S 
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&«t learn to speak well in private. T%e latter node of 
speedi must, above all things, be natural, and must not be 
based primarilj upon models derived from public oratory, 
neither in pronunciaticm, nor in choice of diction. Good 
cdUoqoial English, in a word, is not a modification of tibe 
Englirii of the platform. On the other hand, it might 
with greater propriety be held that the best public speak- 
ii^ is a modified and adapted form of the best colloquial 
speech—of that which follows ‘the usage of the best 
oconpanies.' The teacher of elocution, by training and 
traditicm, belongs to that sentimental order of persons, 
already referred to, who are j^ons guardians of what they 
conceive to be the purity of English pronunciation, and 
strenuous opponents of new-fangled looseness and easy 
carelessness in nttm'ance. He bewails the corrupt state 
into which the Engtirii language has fallen; he regards 
eveiy pronunciation which differs from his own highly- 
wrou^t system as wrong and vulgar. So far from 
attemptu^ to follow the best usage of his age in pro- 
nonciarion, he denoonces all natural pronunciation as 
slovenly, iand wishes rather to lead oontmnporary speech 
Intoother paths, and to insist upon a pronunciation partly 
of his oiihr making, partly delivered to him by traditicm 
from tlmte who taught him his craft. It will, peihap, be 
from what has been dready said concenung 
arrific^ ponnsdatimis, that those who attempt to pre¬ 
serve aii';(dd {KonttBciation, rather than adopt that in 
cOBUiioaibie, are in reality, too often the wmet innovators, 
TOCe ^natore,’ from insufficient knowledge, a pro* 
ilt&iriiiitteii' wHeh has never existed, and which is enthdy 
dlfBmd fc ^ nndetstaad why it dmuld be h^ 
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that a xisir and natural development in language is a 
matter for regret. Modem English has slowly reached its 
foesent form by slow development, and has passed thnmgh 
numerous phases on its way thither from parmit Aryan. 
By a series of minute but unceasing changes which have 
gone on during a period which a moderate estimate counts 
at 10,000 years, that far-off mother-tongue has passed 
here into Crreek, there into Russian, there again into 
English, and into innumerable other forms of speech. 
Change may be slower in Modem English to-day than it 
was thousands of years ago in Central Europe, but none 
the less is the drama of tiansformation being enacted here 
as there. If it were not so, if it had not always been so, 
there could be no comparative philology, uo possibility of 
‘wrong’ speech, or ‘faulty’ delivery, and, consequently, 
no Art of Elocution; for Aryan speech would be un¬ 
differentiated, all individuals would speak alike—‘ all the 
earth would be of one speech and one language.' 

Whetlier this would have been an advantage or not we 
need not cxmsider, for the fact is that language is always 
changing, and always will change. This being the case, 
the only reasonable attitude is that which observes and 
notes the changes as they occur, and accepts them with a 
good grace. Those who teach a younger generation must 
he prepared to find tendencies in the speech of their pupils 
which are absent from, or less fully developcnl in, thdr own. 
Careful observation over a wide field is necessary to enable 
us to distinguidi these new tendencies, which are natural, 
and which are foreshadowings of future development, fixun 
oilier deviations from what we take to be Standard Rnglitih, 
which are dialectal or personal peculiarities. 
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MeOwdg qf Teaching a New Profotm^wm. 

We have already insisted so frequently, in the earlier 
diaptets of this book, upon the importance of phonetics 
in the practical and historical study of language that it is 
unnecessary to return at any length to the question. It is 
en<Nig^ to say that to learn a new pronunciation of the 
native language involves the same kind of difficulties as to 
learn any other new pronundation. In approaching this 
practical side of linguistic study, mere imitation is in¬ 
adequate and unsati8fru:tory, and systematic phonetic 
method is^neoessary. Since the proper pronunciation of a 
language includes two problems, the mastery of the right 
sounds, and the use of them in the right words, it will be 
found dearable, not only to make a phonetic analysis of 
the sounds of Standard English, which should be compared 
witii that first made of the learner's own sounds, but also 
to use texts in phonetic transcription which show the 
distribution of the sounds. The use of a simple phonetic 
al[hahet riiould be practised, and the student should make 
transcriptB of prose and verse in his own native pronuncia¬ 
tion, and aim take down his teacher's pronunciation from 
dictation. It is, pmhaps, necessary to warn those who 
have not experience in this kind of work that the 
passages must be written down according to the natural 
psonundait^ oS the words in breath-groups, and not as 
entwdsting of isolated words. Thus, if Shenstone's lines 

f 

I ‘Aeswestly Aabadcauadiaa, 

^ bademezetom/ 
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thej should be read and taken down thus: 

{* Sou switli /{1)«d mi 
ai tiat fi beed mi ritln), 

and not 

(‘ Sou siritli fl bsed ml adju, 
ai yst 'Set /i bed ml ritAu). 

In this way the student learns, not only a natural instead 
of a pedantic and forced pronunciation of the sentence, 
but he also realizes how the sounds of words vary according 
to the degi-ee of stress and the character of neighboaring 
sounds in any given context. 

It should be remembered that very important elements 
in Polite English are proper stress, intonation, rate of 
uttei'anoe, and the accomplished use of the voice. Mr. 
Sweet in his Nete English Grammar has shown what vital 
elements stress and intonation are in English syntax. 
What is known as ‘ over-emphasis ’ is a vulgarism which 
must at all costs be eliminated. It consists in placing 
certain parts of the sentence in too strong a relief, by a 
disproportionate contrast between strong and weak stress, 
and also in allowing strong stress to recur too frequently 
in the breath-group. The result is a noisy clatter whi(^ 
suggests a series of jerks, instead of a quiet, even flow of 
speech, with occasional salient syllables strongly stressed, 
as good sense, good syntax, and good taste demand. 

Intonation is the most difficult element in pronunciation 
to describe or to acquire. Vulgar speakers often aflect the 
frequent use of compound tones to express persuasiveness, 
self-confldeaoe, or good-natured cunning and sagacity. 
Good speakers avoid this means for the expression 
these emotions, or use it very sparingly. The exaggerated 
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use of oompouad t<mcs suggests impeitineot & 0 ilisrity. 
The Sootzih pedkiliaxity of finishuig a ^tteooe with a 
riffioig tone suggests qnmdousness, or cavilling, to English 
eats* One of the most characteristic features in a dialect 
is the preciie degree of rise or fidl, vhidh it would demand 
to e:q>ies8 with exactness a musical notation. Foreigners 
oftea produce a very curious effect by raising or lowering 
tire pitch too mudi or too little as the case may be. 

As regards the management of the speaking voice, 
nothing can make a poor voice into a good one; but an 
element in the best mannm' of speech is undoubtedly good 
resonance. In men a full chest note is usual among the 
best speak^ and a throttled, choky, wheezy utterance is 
not impressive. It is not given to everyone to possess a 
fine voice, but training and practice can give control and 
resonance even to a voice which is naturally weak and 
thin. Anmng certain classes of academic speakers a pecu¬ 
liar duill, squedey fiUsetto is in vogue, which we must 
pity as a misfortune in those who are naturally so afflicted, 
but which some will consider an absurd affectation in those 
who adopt it, being able to speak otherwise. This is prob¬ 
ably another instance of that sham refinement too oftmi 
deitbrnsf^y acquired by the misguided. Among women 
shxiil &ketto is rarely heard, except from those who have 
no {Betentions to culture or manners. It is strange that 
some nmif wlm represent the most fiutidioos and precious 
dbss in ^ world, should apparently have come to regard 
a $^aeaky^rmee as the rign of ui enlightened mind and an 
ex^irite Ittste. This manner of speech conveys the im- 
pees^im cf ^{uemloaB ami unpotent vreaknass, a qualily in 
0^ dignity and damu 
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Tbe Influaaoe of Spelling on Englidi FToiiaaciatio]i. 

The number of words in English, of which tiie * spelling 
pronunci&tioii' has become current, in place of the tra¬ 
ditional sound, is relatively small. An imposing list of 
these is given by Professor Koeppel, in his interesting 
little book, Spelling Pronunciations: Bemerkungen vber 
den Einfluas des Schriftbildea auf den Lout im EngUschen ; 
Strassburg, 1901. (QiteHen und Forschwngen, Bd. Ixxxix.) 
The principles which underlie this curious phmiomenon 
are, in most cases, either the loss of the tradition of pro¬ 
nunciation of an obsolete word, which has been revived 
from literary sources as a semi-colloquial word; or, in the 
case of common, genuine colloquial words, the victory of a 
pedantic effort at refinement and correctness. In the case 
of proper names, the cause is often sheer ignorance of the 
traditional pronunciation, on the part of those who are 
strangers to a person or a place. With the arrival of the 
Railway in remote districts, porters, from Londmi perhaps, 
din into the ears of travellers the name of the station, 
which they know chiefly from printed sources. The rising 
generation of natives very soon adopt the new pronunda- 
tion, and the mere tourist does so the more readily that 
he himself has no knowledge of the local, and therefore 
true, pronunciation. A few examples must suffice, as 
Professor Koeppel has dealt so copiously with the subject 

The name of St. Alphege is a good example of a literary 
revival, whidi, however, is not treated in his book. 'Hiis 
saint’s day, as is recorded in the Prayer-Book C^endar, is 
April 19. A certain number of churches in En gland are 
dedicated to him, and he is (I believe) univmnally known 
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1 ^ the preset day as (saat selftdt). Ihe 0.£. form of 
tite name is J^ftiSSh, which in Mod. English ccrald only 
ncHrmaliy become either (clvt) or (lelTi), The present 
actual pronunciation is apparently from a M.E. spdling 
(olfgc), which later on, when the memory of the 
stoat old Archbishop had faded from men's minds, and his 
name foom their lips was spelt Alphegge or Alphege, and 
jmmoonoed (olfEdt). 

The pronunciation of * forward' as (fawad) instead of 
tbe nomud (forod) can only be the result of the same 
tendency which still makes some people say (frhed) instead 
of (firid) or (fared). But while the latter is still the sign 
mthtf of a prig, or of one who is unacquainted with the 
^leech of * the best companies,' the former is the accepted 
and * correct' form, except in the Navy, (farad) survives, 
of course, in provincial diidecis, and in very colloquial 
qreech aramig all dames. 

The I^feshire place-name Kilconquahar, which the 
[Hesent writer has heard old Fife people call (kenjahar) or 
(kenjdhai), is now apparently always called (knkaijkar). 
The presmit writer can also remember the old-fashioned 




as or among the lower orders themselves 

and (hUiqhn). These have now givmi place to 
iad (^tglt). &i88ex people still talk of (w^Tdast, 
midaat) for WjuBmrst, MWatnt, and this is the pro- 
mufedali^ of the local gentry; bat (wo^foXst, mtdhmt) 
axe fost foming in tluoug^ porters and trippers. 

(aairiAHBta), Chmeesfor, is more emnmon now than 
(riafata) even, or peihaps eqiecially, ameng 
foaeawlipii lEUovr iim qmte well. 


THR CORROTtlON OF PROPRR NAMES 

Itie village in wMdi these words are written is locally 
known as (Slskat) or (aslskat^; but the inhabitant of this 
village, when he tak» his ticket at Oxford Station, less 
than twenty miles away, is usually corrected by the 
booking-clerk, who insists on (aelvtskri;). 

Lord Derby's Lancashire seat Knowsley is almost uni- 
vmisally called (noMzli), yet this pronunciation cannot 
conceivably have developed fri>m M.E. Knoue^ or 
Krun^Vpoesli, 0.£. Ketvtdfea iSah. The true descmidant 
of the old forms is heard in the now ‘ vulgar ’ (n/ZMzli), 
which, I am told, still persists among the aged in the 
district. 

In fsxt, English Place-names are now so generally 
corrupted in their pronunciation through the influence 
of spelling, that in many cases it is impossible to under¬ 
stand the connection between the old forms and the 
current pronunciation. It becomes, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to ascertain the true pronunciation 
among old people in the district itself, and to pay but 
small attention, until this is done, either to the spelling, or 
to the conventional pronimciation, if we wish to trace the 
history of the name. In the case of other English Mrords, 
whose modem forms do not square with the older forms, 
as regards normal sound change, the possibility of a 
corrupt modem pronunciation, based upon the spdling, 
must be borne in mind. We should rather assume this, 
than an ‘ exception ’ to the known tendencies of change in 
the language. 

We occasionally hear peculiarly flagrant breaches of 
polite unige, such as (tz n^t «t) fw (iznt it) or (sem not ni), 
for tli« now rather old-fashioned, but still conunssMli^le, 



0SO TME STOOY or PEBSENT'^OAT 

^mA a) or the Oune 'usual and femiliat (Out as), or, io 
Ir^alod (asmiit oi). lliese faraa, which can tmly be 
based upon an uneasy ami nervous sturntding after * oor- 
ro^ess,' axe perfectly indefensible, for no one ever uttoed 
them natnrally and spcmtaneously. Ibey are struck out 
by the individual, in a painful gasp of fdse refinement. 
Tlttre is little chance of such abortive creations getting 
a secure foothold in traditimud English, unless linguistic 
education becomes altogether divorced from life, and until 
the native language is taught as though it were a dead 
language, with which the schoolmaster had but an imper¬ 
fect acqnaintanoe. 

This imperfect treatment of a great subject must now 
draw to a close. The mere thought of human speech, 
passed on from lip to lip through unnumbered ages, 
dianging along a definite path among each race as it 
throng^ them, unconsciously shaped to the needs 
of every mind, which it miirors, and yet, in spite of all, 
jHeserving an identity which the ear of science can recog¬ 
nise, is one which must kii^e a strange sense of wonder 
and revmwnoe. The most commonplace form of language 
whidi we can think of has an ancestry more ancient than 
any custom or myth which survives. The humblest form 
d E^tsh, whether spoken in a remote Devonshire 
hamid cv in a Northmi pit village, is an echo of a tongue 
CSH9# souiuled in far-distant countries, among alien 
and men, and ,in ages possibly, when tire present 

eoa^^araliion of the globe was not yet determined. 

iiUigtlige, so familiar, and yet so mysterious, lies all 
4iM9|d; 'Xhe mind and the human vocal ocgaiu, 



CONCLUBION 


tile imemoxs complex, the others defter, than in tiie remote 
past, but still essentially the same now as then, are an 
ever-present field for the observation of the student. The 
root of all science may lie in ui awakened and alert 
oiriosity concerning the obvious and the commonplace. 

Ihis little book could find no more fitting conclusion 
than the words of dSlfric, in the Preface of his lines ((f 
the Saints : 

‘ Ke Booge we nan ^ng ciwee on {Hsaere gteetnysse, 
fortan fe hit etod gefyrn swnten 
. . . ^)» leewedan men ]>st nyston.’ 

' We ta,y nothing new in this work, for it all stood written long ago. 
albeit laymen did not know it* 


« 
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f 

nature of, 163; in Aryan, 18S; name due to 
Grimm, 183; accent and, 184, 185; grades, 185, 
1^ 187; quantitative, 1^; qualitative, 184, 188; 
di^tliongal combinations in, ; examples of, 190- 
194. 


Aneeat, Aryan, 184; Parent Germanic, 199. 

Alg^habet, ULtenatioaal, 50. 

dduuOogy, ‘exceptions' due to, 115, 218; ptooeu of, 129; 
meiiioiy and, 139; ‘false,' 183; mistakes due to, 
133,1^; results in new formations, 134, 185; pre- 
vmtion of differentiation by, 136; normal sound 
chsDge and, 137 ; oontinusd process of, 138-140. 
Aiiglo.l!reao]t, 3^ 3^. 

Asglo-Priflaii TTa^, views of Siebs and Bremer, 195; 

Mmbadi and Wyld, 196. 

ArehriMM, revival of, 137. 

Acnoild, IbttAew, appreciation of Diydmi, 344, 

•^Aryui, Mother-toi^oe, 8, 9, 170, 171; reconstructed 
f<^8, value 144; r^tive bfanogfeneity of, 108; 
Vvttdthy vowid system of, 161; divisions of, 169, 
race, 173, 173; its cr^e, 171, ITS; wU- 
tiee primiriveness of dbief divisions, 173,174; mutual 
~ ^ittans of tiiese, 175>181; consonants, 181; vowels, 
ablaut, 183-194; accmit, 184; Mocl»|i Englidh 
■, 878. 

gtouiH, 1^181; kveUing of exceptions due 
188 ; isoUticm £khb, 185,136. 

|>a; dialect o^ 169. 

‘ ibymes in, 363. 

382 
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lEySrkBUUi, xemarkg cm Scandinavian loan-words in 0.£., 
IMiQ; on dose resemblance between Kn gliah and 
Norse, ESS. 

Bopp, Frans, 8; views on sound dhange, 8E. 

Brogmann asserts inadmissibility of ‘exceptions,' 114; 
principles of method used m reconstruction, stated 
by, 1^; works of, 166; views of Aryan affinities, 
179,180; on reduced vowels, 186,187; prindples of 
philological method formulated by, E15. 

Btilbring on pronunciation of 0.£. c 3 , ^£5. 

'XCaxton, Literary English and, E94; London dialect and,4^ 
296, 296, m. 

Chaooer, persistence of Norman-French accent in, 128; 
Literary dialect and, 251: rhymes of, 259; O.E. 

OBg in, 266; French induence on language of, 289; 
London dialect and, 296, 297; CanteHiury Tales, 
expression in, 345. 

(ffiesterdeld, Xord, his definition of correct speech, 361, 
362; condemns trite phrases, 351. 

Cognates, examples of, 142; tests of identity of origin, 
142. 


Compajison, reconstruction based on, 142, 150; words 
suitable for, 143; conditions necessary for, 142; 
limitations within one language, 145, 147; im¬ 
portance of early forms for, 145, 146, 147; light 
tiluown by widening range of, 147-149, 155-1^; 

^ limitations, within one speech-family of, 151-155. 
dBamonants, classification of, 32-35 ; natural series of, 85, 
36; long and double, 48. 

Cenversation, Language of^ independent life of, 340, 341; 
adaptation to environment, 347, 348; limits of adiE^ 
tation, 348, 849. 

*Co r te« ttteM ’ in language, standard of, 358; fluctuation 
of standard of, 359; Lord Chesterfield's definition 
861.362. 

ComptinBs, 12; oommon use of tlft term, 19. 

Baxsisteter, views on sound change, 84. 
yDialeot * and ‘language"’ compaaed, 91. ' 

^Bialeofe, mixture of, W; tests of relative superiority of^ ^ 
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importance of ctody of, 85, 86,805; xte of, 
95,99; eiiuM, 99; artificia], literary, 818; decay of 
104; acimitific vieir of equality among, 353, 
354; absence of standard in, 357; satxmlinate posi- 
tioD of, 857, 358; lingnistic development in, 358; 
standard, artificiality in, 358, 359. 

' Biyden, Freodi influence in, 889; appreciation by Matthew 
Arnold, 344; prose of, 344, 345. 

^lis interprets authorities on pronunciation, 67, 68, 301, 
309. 

development of focabulaiT of, 809: modified in¬ 
flexional system of, 208; l^rman words in, 184; 
Scandinavian words in, 184; Indian words in, 184; 
lijfbless forms of, 349-3^. 

Ttaglisb, Cmrect, practical advantages of its study and use, 
358,858. 

English dialects, decay of, 104. 

Ew^ish, fihwd, iWlity of existence of, 348. 

^English, Bist^ of; what it involves, 805; methods of 

1 study, 805, 806. 

ThigH«1i, lateiuy, ‘souuds' of, inaccurate use of term, 841, 
348; sourees of, 851, 348, 343; rise of, 894-897; 
Chaucer and, ^1 ; WycUff and, 851; Gower emd, 
861; Caxton and, ^4; Standard English and, 851, 
895,340-346. 

fSariilBh, Kddla, appwently exogptimial spellings in, 210, 
v/xll; to Modem Rng li^ 250; authorities 

<ni, 858, 853; dironological dlviSoDS, 853; dialects, 
853, 854; texts, 854, 855; orthography, 855-859; 
immnndation, how established, 1^9, 8^; sound 
dimngas in, SW-865; treatment of O.E. diphthongs, 
866; rise of new d^hthon^ in, 866, ; 

vosml-^agthening, 868, 869; vowm-shortening, 870- 

J 3| hi, 873; treatment of O.E. eonso- 

nbi, |r7S-S80; O.E. c, and difficulties concerning, 
871^877; sumtflhty of dialectal diferenoes in, 380; 
m el«an^t in. 287-889 ; inflexions, 289-298; 

element, ; tests of Scandinavisai 

*1886-887, 
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Xotoa, development of M.K vowels in, £t09->330: 
d, statements of authorities amoerning, EQ9‘'316; 
d, summary of development of, 316, 317; e, 817, 818; 
i ‘ tense,' 319,3S0; l, oi, 381-333; 0 < 8]a<^' 330,331; 
d ‘ tense,' 333-337; S tense, Scotch pronondation of, 
334 ; d ‘ slack,' development of, 334, 335 ; 5, 335 ; 
a, ^5*337 i h in Scotch dialects, 338; «, 338; y, 
339, 330; treatment of M.£. diphthongs, 330*3^: 
at, ei, development of, 330-333; au, ^3-336; ou, 
3^; consonants, development of, in, 336-338; slow 
development of, 373: Aryan and, 373. 

English, Old, problems presented by MSS., 310; sig- 
nificance of ‘ exceptional' spellings, 310; ste^ of 
development, 316; dialects, 316-317; sources of 
knowledge of, 317 ; texts, 317-330 ; monographs on, 
330-333; pronunciation, 333, 333; values of vowel 
symbols, 333-334; pronunciation of consonants, 
^24-335 ; ^mbols, 2^, 235; i, g, eg in, ^5; 
authorities on pronunciation of, 335-3^; books for 
beginners on, 2^; W. Germanic vowel changes affect¬ 
ing, 337-231; an, on in, 329; Fracture or 'Brechung,^ 
339-331; nasals, 1 (ms o!, 333, 333; i-mutation, ^3, 
334; lengthening of vowels, 335; dialectal diver- 
^genoes, 335-288; Celtic loan-words, 388-339; Li^n 
Ewm-word s. 339-348; Scandinavian loan-word^ 

349; native words adapted to Christian uses, 347, 
248. 

English Flsoe-Hniaes, 378, 379. 

En g lish , Polite, 343 ; rate of utterance in, 375, 

English, Spoken, historical study and, 305, 339; first steps 
in study of^ 339, 340; source of, 341; use of term, 
841; importuioe of study of, 306, 353; standards of 
Good or Wl, 358-357. 

^lUh of the Stage, 355, 356. 

VBbglirii, Standard, existence of, 33; historical position of^ 

. 34; varying standard of, 3^ 36, 818, 859; uni- 

formity in, i^36, 101, 103, 354; spread of, 104, 
106; source of, 361, 296, 34^ 343; piuvincial speedi 
and, 397, 398; chiuiges in, 399; litenuy Si^idi 

35 
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toad, ftSl, S9S, 34 p 0^16; caistence ami srowth <d‘, 
$56; «a^ of, 343; arHfidaUty 0^343,357- 
364; adaptability 346-^9; chedcs upon didemi* 
tiai^ in, 364; pronunciation, cbi^ critmon of, 866; 
wbeie heind, 865; possible divergences in, 366, 869, 
860; importance of, for teacher, etc., 8^; ‘ abso* 
lute' superiority of, £4, 367; influence fashion cm, 
887,359. 

KnizomnsBt, Inflnenee of, 63; normally unperceived, 63; 
gradnaliy lessmis, 64. 

Bf^onato, 106; its fmbable fotore, 106-109. 

explanations of smpaient, 114-116, 818-214, 
379. 


foreign irorda, translations of, 188; c(Hidition8 for incoiv 
pocatiotti^pf, 188,188. 

Oennanio, 6,16^ 196; divisicu;iN>f, 195; authorities, 196; 
aonroei of knowledge ; oharacteristics of, 197 ; 

oonscmant shifting, 11^801; ' free ’ aocrait, 199; 
treatmait of Aryan vowels, 808-808; West, charac- 


^ toistics, 803. 

'mides, 44; f, k, in English and Ftrach, 44. 

r ir, and the Uteraiy dialect, 851; distinguishes be¬ 
tween tense and alack e, 857. 

SniiiBUur, oompaiative and historical, 9. 

?<hnwnnann*s I«w, 174. 

'ttmk, fahthfiilly [Reserves primitive vowel system, 160, 
174; "^Gtasesnaan's Law, 174. y 

%ztaai’f I<w^l97tjgB. 

Mrt, views diange, 85, 87, 179; on reduced 

vowda, 166,187,191. 

lEk^Oriosliiiigsi^ study, 1^; aim, 6; methods 4-10, 
93.1-Xl5i necessary equipment for, 10-11; proper 
bariso^61,a06,8^. 


Iwitstimi,* imitations 66, 874; dangers of fanlly, 58, 
69; |iattve tongue learnt by, 54; souttd diange and 
indt|r tiheomes ooneeming, 84; diaiiges due to nudty, 

110,160,888, 884. ^ 

1 47; in I^Bte EngHsh, 375,876L 
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nAx In GotUc and Old Saxtm, 148. 

Saga on ]»:(»iuiiciation of O.E. (^, 2S5,236; Scandinavian 
vords in O.E., 349. 

Language, ccmtinual change in, 14,373. 

Lai^nage, life at, psycholc^cal aspect, 11, 13; physio¬ 
logical, 11,13. 

Language, Idter^, danger of exclusive study of, 11,13; 
position with regara to spoken l an g uag e, 13, 340, 
341 ; comparatively archaic, 344; sources of, 341. 

Language, Spoken, hmitetions, 5; changes in, 14; writing 
and. By 63; unconscious process of, 61, 63, 63; im¬ 
portance of study of, 10, 11,13, 306; advantage of 
traininj^ in facts of, 340; independent life of, 340, 
341; influence of literature on, 341; adaptability 
of, 346 

Langaage, Standard, two aspects of history of, 361. 

Language transmission, changes involved in, 65. 

Langaage, Written, use of tram, 341. 


Latin, corruptions in, 13; the primitive vowels and diph¬ 
thongs in, 174; the mmitive consonants in, 174. 
Leskioi asserts inadmissibility of ‘ exceptions,' 114, 117; 


Ljogoistio oonta^ through literature, 125, 126; introduc- 
tion of foreign elements, 122-124. 


tion of foreign elements, 122-124. 

Loan-words, devmopment indicated by, 121, 122; points 
of interest concerning, 209; popular fallacies ctm— 
oeming, 209; test of source of, 210; importance of 
form, 245 ; Scandinavian, 248, 249, 281-285; Latin, 
/ 239-248; Celtic, 238-289; tests for Scandinavian 

/y origin of^ 286-287. 

Dialoot, Standard English and, 294-298, 34^ 343. 
JlCax Xhller, original home of the Aryans, views on, 171. 

Piotores, 67-69; gradual alteration oU 7®; 
Mnsdons, 70, 71. 


‘ Mrt ato,’ si^ficanoe of term, 19, 20. 

Vkpifir, Professor, his discovery of Onn's new qnnbol, 2^ 
Ohsdete Tonna, possible pronunciations of, 363, 364. 

(Hup, value of bus orthography, 266; estai^hes MJB. 
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qtUBtities, E60, 368, 369, 270, 271, 272; his new 
smlxd for^hack-sttq) (g), 2£8. 

(Mhra ^fines 'conectness’ in langoa^ 21; views on 
soimd diange, 88; assots inadmisnUIity of ‘ exc^ 
tions,' 114; position in science of language, 166. 

7asiy, views on sound change, 84, 90. 

Easton Leitten, Oxford dialect and, 296. 

Eanl, remarks (m relation of individual speaker to com¬ 
munity, 103; asserts inadmissibility of ‘ exceptions,' 
114; positicn of, in science of langua^ 166; ‘ Wellen- 
theone,' views on, 177. 

Fhihilogy, eomparatiTe, meaning of, 8; task of, 141; 
advance of science of, 142 ; method of, 148, 144. 

Ehonetio Analytis, prcmandation and, 374. 

9LPlunietio la^irs, meaning of terfu, 112; nature of, 117; 
exceptions to, inadmissible, 114 

Phmietie pitotue, 60; exercises, 35, 86, 38, 39, 40, 41. 

PluHietio symbols, 60, 61; tables of, 62, ; explanation 

of, 64 ; usefulness of, 374. 

Ehonetie ttidaing, ingenious objections to, 16, 17; im- 
portanoe of^ 16, 374; what it involves, 17,18,27,59, 
60; why ^vantageo^K, 18, 19; proper basis for, 
27, 60, 61, 339; historical linguistic study and, 
339. 

Ehtmologioal investigation, nature and importance of, 113. 

naea-names, Saglisb, 378, 379. 

Eegatsehsr, views on use lif Latin by Britmis, 242, 243. 

VroBBaeiatiin, spellu^ and, 14, 15, 116, 212; uxtemith- 
oentoiy, withoeities on, 302-304; seventeenth-century, 
antbcnities oil, 304,806; ei^terath-century, authori¬ 
ties cn^ 306; interpretf^ion of authorities on, 307, 
308; pumice of ihshicm on, 327, 359; varieties 
witidl^ Standard Dudect of, 359, 360; ^u^es indi- 
liatit^:; difference of dialect, 861; Englra filing 
377-880; vulgarity of ^overcarefulness' 
3£^ 367; diffi^tms involved in onfiuniliar. 




CNoreet, decidad by apetienoe, 362, 
•QooV critek 361-363. 


363. 
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PrAumeiaiBcHi, F<dite, teaching of, 368>376; present 
methods of teacfaitig, criticism of, 369-371. 

Fronimoiatio&s, Spelling, 377-379; alMurdit^ of, 364-366; 
causes of, 365, 377, 378, 380. 

Prose, naturtd language of good, 345, 

Puhlic Speakiag, 316, 347, 348. 

Quantity, 47, 

Aeoenstruotion, possibility of, 14S ; test of accurate, 151; 
principles of, 163, 164; necessity of, 206; varying 
methods of, 207 ; Modern period, problem of, 300. 

Eeconstmoted Porms, value of, 144. 

‘ Bight ’ and ‘ Wrong ’ in Language, definition of, 21,129; 
analogy and, 132,139; scientific and practical views 
of, 3^; constant change in, 353; Stmidard Dialects 
and, 358; no ^ absolute' standard of, 361; ignorant 
use of terms, 370. 

Big-Veda, hymns of, 169. 

Salesbpy, William, 301. 

Sanscrit, a, an in Lithuanian and, 156, 157; sounds in 
Greek and Latin corresponding to a in, 156-159; 
palatalization in, 159,160; vowel system less primi¬ 
tive than Greek, 160, 174; consonants relatively 
primitive in, 174. 

Scherer, views on sound change, 82; position of, in science 
of language, 166- 

Sohleioher, views on sound change, 82; his ‘Stammbaum'’ 
theory, 175,178,180. 

Schmidt, Johann, original home of Aryans, views on, 171; 
attacks ‘ Stamm baum' theory, 176; ‘ Wellentheorie,’ 
176,177,178,179. 

Schrader accepts Schmidt's ‘ Wellentheorie,’ 177. 

Scotch, sixteenth-century h in dialects of, 328; O.E. 5 
tense in, 328. 

Scots, distinguished history of, 208. 

Seek, ‘beseech' and, 145, 14^ 147; ‘sought’ and, 147* 

^ 150. 

floakespeare, reconstruction of his pronnnciation, 207. 

Sierero, use of term ‘bedingt,' 81; asserts madmisrifailUy 
of * exceptions,’ 114; porition €Kf,inBdmue of laaguaga. 
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166 { oa pnmiuiciataoa of 0.£. tg, it2S ; im -n~ vorbs 
in O.E., S84. 

OB d«n«it in English, it87, 288. 

ehuign, fact o^ 14, 15; evidence of, in written 
recfotia, 67; in comate forma, 68; inaccuracy of 
term, ^; process M, 70, 71, 72, 73; miuse of, 73, 
81; isolative, 73, 74; combinative, 75-77, 214; 
transitoriness of tradendes, 76-78, 373; theories in 
explanation of, 32-85; caused by foreign contact, 
85-87; occupation as factor in, 88; inimequacy of 
theories to explain it, 89; spread of, 110, 111; 
, tmconsdoas nature of, 113; importance of study of, 
113; laws o^ 111, 112; analogy and, 137. 

6(mBd diaages. Old English, 226, 232, 233; West tier- 
manic afibcting Old English, 227-232 ; Middle 
English, 260-265; Modem English, 309, etc. (see 
English, Modem). 

Laws, meaning of tenn, 77; admit of no exceptions, 
114,117. 

fpeeoh of a Town, how fisr homo^eous, 99. 

Spoeeh basis, 70; factors involve in, 81; influence of race 
on, 86; influenced by physical type, 87; change 
in, 87; by occupation, 88; foreign sounds modiiial 
native, 120,121. 

Speech eannradlies, memiing of term, 92-93; possibilities 
and limitations of change in, 93, 94; relative homo^ 
geneity within, 94, 109; contact between, 119-121; 
modes of isolation of, 97, 98. 

f^eedi, 'eozreet,’ popular view of, 21; scientiflc conception 
of, 21,129. 


.Sfcaat, 

T-Soond 


Speech fbniil^, Aryan, existence of, 8; Aryan, divisions of, 
HW; odnoeption of, 166-168. 

SpeeehW ijkfmxaation of, 58, 59. 

Speedb, various influences on, 100-102; diverg¬ 

ence orl^Pites fivnn, 103,104 
SpeeelL, Unvessentiak of, 849. 

fl^peetih classification o£, 28-31; processes involved 

atoe of, 56, 57, 58. 

^hsb, fixed, 15; prcmundatiao and, H, 16, 
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116» 212; Middle English, 116, 255-259; Eogliab 
pronunciation and, 369, 377-380. 

Bpell^ Pronnnciationi, absurdity of, 364, 365, 366; 
in English, 377-380; causes of, 365, 377, 378, 
380. 

^Stammbanm’ theory, Schleicher and the, 175; Johann 
Schmidt, attack on, 176, 177; Lessen, views <hi, 
177, 178. 

Standard, constant shifting of, 353,359. 

Stereotyped Phrases, 350, 351; effect of use of, 351; 
Lord Chesterfield's opinion of, 351. 

Streitberg on lengthening of original short vowels, 186.' 
s3^tress, 45; degrees of, 46; distribution of, 46; importance 
of, 106; preservation of, 123; Ablaut and, 184; 
doublets due to, 215; in Polite English, 375. 

Sweet, improves Organic Method, 28; use of terms 
‘narrow’ and ‘wide,’ 39, 40; discovers ‘shifted’ 
vowels, 42; his phonetic symbols, 50, 51; remarks 
on ‘exceptional’ forms, 132; on pronunciation of 
O.E. C 3 , 225; remarks on ~an and -on forms in Old 
English, 229; his divisions of Middle English, 253; 
on Scandinavian verbs with -n- suffix, 284; discusses 

S roblems of Modem English pronunciation, 309; on 
evelopment of au, 333; spoken English, indicates 
method of study of, 339; on importance of stress 
and intonation in English, 375. 

Syllable, limits of, 50; division, 48, 49. 

Texts, O.E., 217-220; M.E., 254, 255. 

.Xan)>as-t0)i-dent, etc., methods of comparistm and reoon- 
struction illustrated by, 161-163. 

198. 199. 200. 

voice, management of, in speech, 376. 

^(■Vowels, consonants and, 31; analysis of, 37; tongue 
activities for, 37; muscular amvities for, 39; lip 
activity for, 41; d^cription of, 41, 42; positions, 
42; difficulty of ‘ low-front,’ 38; ‘ shifted,’ 42; inter- 




mediate varieties of, 43. 

Tnlgarum,’ 19. 

Wed^er, views on sound change, 85, 87. 
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ttr * d%«faa«sQi«ozi8,’ Johann Schmidt and the, 
IT6» 1T7; Sefara^y views on, 177; Panl, views on, 
177; Leskimi, modidcation of, 177-179. 
mitoef, views <ni sooad diang^ 8S. 

views <»i the use of Latin in Britain, 242, 243. 
WydiC literaiT dialect and, 251; Oxford type and, 296, 
297. 
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n=note. ^ = derived from. = dialectal, oia. =ob8oletB. Square 
braolcets indicate phonetic spelling. 


Sanskrit. 

abhi-jnu, 193 
aditas, 193 
ajanii, 157 
ainasam, 194 
ajias, 167,191 
anti, 156 
asti, 167 
aSra, 157 
avi-, 167 

bandhus, 156,162 
bhr^tar, 201 
ca,157 
catv&ras, 160 
diidarda, 157 
dadati, 192 
dtidhami, 192,201 
dadhiEos, 192 
damas, 156 
dant-, 155, 161 
der^ttas, 192 
dhumas, 68 
diti§, 1^ 

f oStba, 193 
itis,192 
jambba. 156 


janas, 156 
Jinu, 193 

I natia, 194 
:dkga, 160 
kakud, 160 
kataia, 157 
madhu, 157 
mati-, 162 
nasi, 191 
pad-, 142 
panca, 160 
pani, 74 
pdri-jman, 191 
parlnas, 194 
pdtati, 157 
pati, 167, 198 
pitir, 200 
prnati, 194 
pdrnd^ 194 
sapta, 199 
Satam, 112,162 
sthitas, 193 
stighnut€^ 201 
stn, 192 
svaSr^, 200 
tam, 156 
uk^w, S^4 
393 


Greek. 

157, 191 
167,191 

d-Kovet, 202 

aKTtep, 191 
dtnl, 156 
d-(ner)6i^, 199 
^airr) (Thracian), 
201 

76J/OV, 166 

yepavtn, 201 
yi,-yvu>-arK<o, 194 
ypvll, 193 
yovv, 193 
yop^io<;, 156 
y6p<f>o<i, 156 
ymvia, 193 
Bapdto, 201 
SiSopKe, 157 
SlSofiev, 192 
SiSmfu, 186, 192 
S^p-ot, IW 
6dfio9,156 

8otos, 186 
itiirco, 192 
IS», 203 





WOBS INDEX 


S^ofteu, 100, SOS 
^ariv, IIS, ISS 
iKvpi, SOO 
elpl, lfi7 
*»»?. ICT 


evl-fiS-tu, 190 
4wt«, 199 
ipyov, 5203 
4<rrC, 157 
^vyov, 182 

191 

ffaroi, 187 


6eT^, 186 
OOlioi, 68 

t-crrofLai, 193 
tirrd/u, 186 
ZoTtifu, 103 
Koptla, 199 - 

Kvpuued, INfO 
182 

XifSetp, 192 
\ 570 v, 1^ 
\6ko^, S90 
fOev, 157 
fU<ra(K, 203 
v^fia, 5202 


oowtj, 191 
6~mpT-, iMB, 161 
oSatSt}, li^ 
olvtj, 202 

157,5802 
^W-OOTT-a, 191 

itrfft, ^91^ 

202 > 

190, 


irel0a, 202 
irev6epi<t, 156,162, 
163,208 

vivTtf 160 
viffcape^, 160 
irhe-Teu., 157 
vXtf-pet, 194 
vo^, 190 
TT^w, 167, 198 
irorepo^, 167 
Trow, 142 
TT/JOYVU, 198 
irptui, 194 
TTw; (Doric), 190 
pi>n}p,^T«p,183, 
184 

crrarixs, 186, 198 
«rrtLx<^t 201 
ar^au ,193 
a-^dWet, 198 
T^, 157 
TtOe/iev, 192 
riSviu, 186, 192, 
201, 202 
TOV, 1^ 

(f>a/ih>, 193 
if>dp£ (Doric), 182 
if>€p<0, 190 

if>evy», 182 

198 
^opi, 190 
fpd-njp, 190 
fpi-rmp, 190,201, 
202 

^/wi-To-o, 190 
192 
182 
i^p, 190 


UOlL 

actor, 191 
ager, 157 
ago, 167,191 
unbiges, 191 
ante, 156 
appodiz, 190 
auctor, 190 
auris, 202 
cacilmen, 160 
Caesar, 241 
capistram, 244 
easeus, 241 
centum, 112,162, 
168 

oolonia, 244 
coquere, 168 
coquina, 76, 244 
cordis, 199 
coxa, 160 
cuculla, 244 
cucurbita, 242 
Danuvius, 201 
dSre, 182 
datio, 192 
datus, 182,192 
dedi, 192 
dent-,156,161,163 
domare, 201 
domus, 156 
dOnare, 192 
ddnum, 182,192 
edo, 203 
equus, 157 
eat, 157 
erimm, 191 
fiuao, 192 
fiBoucolani, 244 




WORD INDEX 


m 


193 

fari,193 

193 

i^ella, 134 
fero, IW 
Hcus, 241 
fido,202 
fors, 190 
fortiina, 190 
frater, ^2 
fumus, 68 
fur, 190 
eenus, 156 
hominem, 291 
hospitis, 198 
hostis, 202 
lassus, 192 
maxmor, 244 
medius, 203 
memini, 182 
ment-, 162 
mentum, 199 
mercatum, 248 
moneo, 182 
moneta, 241 
moratum, 244 
mutare ( > moi- 
tare), ^2 
napus, 241 
nares, 191 
aaaus, 191 
nere, 202 
nidus, 190, 203 
nosco, 194 
n<n, 157 
oculua, 191 
odor, 191 
offcndix, 1^ 163, 


oleum, 234 
ovis, 167, 202 
pato, 190 
patria, 122 
patris, 190 
pedem, 190 
pedes, 203 
pes, 142, 190, 
290 

petit, 167 
piscis, 113 
pl^us, 194 
prsspositus, 244 
psalmus, 244 
que, 167 
quinque, 160 
rego, 239 
regula, 79 
rex, 239 
rut^ 244 
sagire, 202 
satus, 192 
sedere, 190, 203 
sedimus, 1^ 
semen, 192 
senex, 167 
sevi, 192 
sodalis, 190 
stamen, 193 
stare, 1^ 
statim, 193 
status, 193 
strlta via, 241 
tabula, 242 
t^, texi, 182 
unda, 246 
unuB > oinos, 
202 


Gallo-Bomaa. 

Moguntiacum. 

158 

Vosegus, 158 

OldFreocL 

femelle, 134 

Franoh. 

beau, 63 
bete, 48 
bon, 30 
but, 41, 61 
content, 64 
d^ 68 
dur, 41 
enfant, 76 
ete, 39, 40 
fin, 30 
fini, 31 
iren9aie, 36 
gdnie^ 123 
'amais, 35 
une, ^ 
rendre, 36 
si, 63 
un, 30 
vu, 41, 61 

OldItuL 
ag, 191 
brooc, 239 
cethir, 160 
drui, k$9 
ri, rig, 239 

Itidi. 
donn, 239 
iasc, 113 


veh(^ vexi, 186 



WORD mDSX 


mfo 

W«IA. 

dvB, 239 
liaodu&io, S5 


GoOie. 


ains, SOS 
akn, 157,191 
aiHlbaiidi^, 154 
aa)wr, 15S, 153 
aii^, SS8 
auBaa, S04 
atu5, SKU 
airistr, 198, SOS 
bairan, 190 
bandi, 154 
bar, 190 
batista, 150 
batiza, 284 
baur, 190 
beidaii, SOS 
bdrnm, 190 
bindan, 154, 203 
btd))ar, 190, 201, 
802 


Im^qnliam, 190 
bog-jan, 148 
dags, 2OT 
dauna, 68 
d^jaa, 10 
didb^aa, 148 
200 
-£[^198 
tSdimhtm 
15taa.mi90 
froma, nil 


gade}«, 192, 201, 
202 

gaf, 182 
gaits, 228 
gamdtjao, 148 
gatntmda, 162 
gaam]ia, 154 
ga8m]>ja, 152 
gastiin (dat.X 290 
gasts, ^)2 
gatamjan, 201 
gebum, 182 
giban, 182 
haims, 228 
faairtd, 199 
handus, 154,183 
himsa, 152 
haubi^, SS8 
hauajan, 202, 236 
-hiniMiii, 154,183 
hug^an, 148 
hi^, 112, 153, 
162 

hunal, 247 
hun}>8,154 
iuggs, 153 
kaiaar, 241 
kann, 194 
182 
kianas, 76 
kiusau, 182 
knio, 193 
knuBajaa, 193 
kmii,77,284 
komiaida, 194 
kun^ 153 
kanua,182 
lata, 192 
letan, 192 


niaidjan,202 
inaiia'8e)»s, 192 
midjis, 203 
munM, 152, 153, 
199 

namnjaQ, 148 
ne)>la, 202 
paida, 201 
reiki, 239 
reiks, 289 
sandjan, 154 
sat, 190 
satjan, 148 
setum, 190 
sibun, 199 
sin)>8, 152, 154, 
232 

skakjao, 199 
sokjan, 147, 202 
stajis, 193 
steigan, 201 
stol^ 193 
tuii)iiis, 151, 153, 
161, 163 
fShta, 228, 231 
Jiagkjan, 281 
]>aiia, 156 
unk^a, 246 
warjan, 148 
-windan, 154 
-wiiman, 164 
wal&, 2^ 

Old Sona. 

bldkr, 286 
^tr, 142 
geva, 279 
neiowdon, 283 
hvTtm, 2M 



WORD INDEX 


lSte,261 

S87 
skamt, S85 
801 !^ 28 S 
sveiim, 388 
tannr, IdS 
veikr, 286 

Old Weat Soan- 
dinaTian. 
blikna, 284 
bustla, 284 
doge, 286 

eg|r286 

hoggua, 286 
tryggr, 286 

Old Bwediali. 
batna, 284 

Swedish. 

babbla, 284 
dagg, 286 
dangla (dial.), 284 
en, 167 
fem, 167 
fyra,167 
bora, 167 
horde,167 
komma, 167 
moder, 167 
tre,167 
twi, 167 

Danish. 

dag, 167 
sang, 167 
»ty8»e,286 


synge, 167 
sunget, 167 

Old English. 

Abbod, 247 
secer, 191, 227 
mg, 286 
(xliheah, 878 
selmesse, 247 
mr, 262 

aid, 45, 286, 260, 
323 

an-buend, 247 
an-aetl, ^7 
ar, 269 

a-weecnian, 284 
bacan, 192 
bsecere, 192 
bffir, 190, 213 
bKron, 190, 214 
band, 273 
barda, 281 
beald, bald, 45, 
236 

beC, 1^ 
be^nan, 278 
beo, 319 

beran, 190, 213, 
259, 819 
beter, 284 
betst, 150 
bldan, 202 
bindan, 154, 203 
blSc, 286 
blod, 323 
boc, 192 
borra, 190, 214 
brsec, 213 
br«)>aD, farejian, 6 


brSl>, hre)>, 6 
breogo, 79 
breast, 272 
bringan, 231 
brocc, ^9 
brohte, 231, 274 
br6l>or, 134, 201, 
202 

bryig, 238, 258 
biysan, 264 
bydgan, 148 
byrgean, 237 
caefester, 244 
cald, 75. 236 
camb, 156, 285 
cdsere, 241 
ceac, 257 
deaf, cafu, 277 
ceald, 231, 286 
6 €l.piaenn, 270 
ceaker, csester, 
244 

celan, 136 
dele, 236, 269 
celnesse, 136 
cepte, 5^0 
cester, 257 
cide, 75, 236 
ciese, 241 
cietel, cetel, 277 
6 ild, 7, 235 
dldni, 7 
din(ii), 76, 77 
dzice, 240 
dirailice, 271 
dawn, 333 
ddie, 236 
deopode, 79 
cnawan, 194, 274 



o&l, 1S6 
oomi, S69 
oostnimi, 384 
cnm, 301 
cogele, 344 
ca}>, ISS 
cra^ 387 
cw&i, 26ft 319 
cw^e, 259 
cwicu, cweocu, 
c(w)Qm, 79 
cy,188 

cyAene, 76t 344 
<7im, 77, 383 n., 
234 

iyrce, 337, 288, 
' 277 
cyrfet, 243 
<Ced, 192, 201, 
202,286, 368 
d<eg,183,227,365 
daegas, 80 


dt^ian, 365, 284 
d«9^, 265 
d6&(v),386 
dSd,236.26S 
dentan, 7, lO, 186 
d^di, S7l 



drSlin, 362 
dr6£^ 148 
dry, 239 
dunn, 289 
dust, 68, 284 
dystig, 384 
Eadwaid, 370 
£Sge, 238 
eageoa, 389 
eimta, 381 
eald,4ad, 45, 386 
earm, 331 
sas^te, 369 
efel, 259, 319 
efete, 267 
ele,384 
eofor, 79 
eolh, 381 
eor]>e, 281 
etan, 303, 369 
fsedw, 184, 190, 
200, 264, 369 
fseaten, 384 
ikstenian, 284 
faet, 78, 380 
fata, 78 
feat^ 78 
ledan, 148,149 
Md, 819 
feohtan, 381 
{^nd,372 
fSt,208, 284 
fetOT, 79 
fic-bS&m, 341 
flodan, SS5 
6nugl, 344 
fiscas, 188 
fleinde,S71 
fd,fSby,334 


149, 268 
fcnrgeofaa, 80 
forfor, 368 
forltnren, 2^ 
forma, 194 
for)), 259 
fot, 142, 282,284 
fox, 284 
&eo, 319 
frSond, 272 
fireo«u-, 79 
fri«u, 79 
from, 194 
full, 149, 234 
fuHuht, 248 
fulwian, 347 
fulwiht, 348 
ftirSor, 160 
fylcian, 249 
fyllan, 148, 149, 
334 

Mf, 234, 271 
mst, 160 
^eu, 234, 280 
gistllc, 137 
gat, 3^ 
iOr, 379 
l^efan, 278, 379 
gela))ung, 248 
gelloe, 

^lt,2S7 
^noge, 267 
gen5h, 358, 366 
g&i,8, 284 
geS!^, 153 



getriSwe, 



WOM) INDEX 


n^can, 377 
gioel, 377 
^an, 54, 80, 
368, 378, 379 
pelpan, 378 
gie8t,378 
-metan, 378 
^f,377 
gim-st&i, 377 
god, 3S4 
god, 363 
godspellere, 348 
gold, 304,334 
gos, 8, 153, 333, 
333, 334 
goshafoc, 371 
gyden, 334 
gulden, 334 
gylt, 337 
oKfde, 359 
he)>, 363, 319 
hafoc, 3^ 
h£m, 313, 338, 
360 

hamsocn, 383 
hand, 164, 360 
hand^weorc, 277 
he, 319 
hafod,338 
heswan, 386 
heh, 366 
heolstor, 79 
heorot, 79 
heorte, 199 
her, 136, 319 
herm, 236, 257, 
369 

here, 233 
hmnui, h^Fan,£36 


sw 


hie, hita, heom, 
387 

hlnford, 359 
hlahhan, 333 
hnitu, 79 
hopa, 269 
hos, 163 
hiyig, 238 
bund, 153 
bus, 257 
hufil, 247 
hual-fegn, 348 
huj), 154 
hwagl, 275 
hwfflte, 275 
bwser, 186 
hyd, 287 
hyngr(i)an> 148 
hyran, 257, 380 
l£tan, 192 
iamb, 360 
land, 228 
leomung, 292 
lie, 138 

Lin(d)cjlene, 244 
lond, 2& 
lytle, 270 
maease, 247 
mSf, 227 
mann, 338 
mara, 362 
market, 248 
martyr, 247 
mearm-stan, 244 
medu, 167 
meolc, 79 
merig, 387 
metao, 148,149 
mete, 319 


mette, 370 
midd, SOS 
modor, 134 
mona, 76, S39 
mda&p, 371 
monn, 228, 233 
mora)i, 244 
^mot, 149 
mO)^, 152,199 
mynet, 241 
myrig, 237 
n^l, 202 
nSp, 341 
nama, 149, 228, 
270, 291 

nemnan, 148,149 
nest, 190, 203 
nigun, 79 
niman, 229, 287 
nimanne, 80 
to niomanne, 80 
noma, 328 
nomon, 329 
open, 333 
ora, 249, 281 
6]>er, 162,153 
oxa, 204 
pad, 201 
pesll, 247 
pupa, 247 
ploges, 267 
pl5n, 266 
prfifoat, 244 
laca, 2^4 
raraO, 262 
lealit^ 214 
re66ean, 214 
re^, ^5 
r^ol, 79 



*w«o3, 70 

lHte,280 ’ 
rad^ S44 
sSo^, S47 
sSd, sM, 236 
sSlan, 2^ 
8aet,186 
sSton, 100 
sagu, 338 
85^234 
^,260 
86(e)amu, 213 
s^p, 8£ep, 133 
247 

sceawan, 286 
8cgkl,2^319 
Boeld, s691d, 236 
sdenn, 247 
ae, aeo, )iset, 293 
aealm, 244 
se£an, 147 
a£<e)an,145,146, 
149 

aacat, 80^, 276 
Bed, 319 


sendao, 154 

Benii, 2^ 

aec^oa, 70 
aettOD, 146 
ncol,79 
rail, 79 



154,232 
90^203 

% 

28l|270 


WORD INDSX 

sohte, 147, 149, 
270 

aona, 823 
adt, 186,190 
8p(r)aec, 213 
aprecol, 79 
atari, 823 
sUnaa, 289 
atigan, 201 
8tr£t, 241 
aunu, 257 
Bonum (dat.), 290 
8w£n, ^3 
Sw^^, 283 
aweger, 200 
sweord, awurd, 
237 

Bweotol, 79 
swete, ^9 
aword, 237 
aynn, 237 
taefl, 242 
temian, 201 
tej», 8 
t6h,274 

top, 8, 161, 163, 
161,163, 232 
tredwe, 286 
paec, 2^ 
pec6eaa, 234 
penman, 9S& 
p4of,265 

p^, 282 

pohte, 228, 231 
pie]l,28S 
pTotu, 823 
pnbte, 232 
P7Q6eiui,232 
da, 2^ 


dtmeat, 270 
waecen, 284 
W8egn,265 
wSjm, 227 
wKtan, 319 
waeter, 264, 2® 
wak, 286 
wald, 237, 266 
weald, 23^ 266 
weg, 268, 266 
weodu, wudu, 78, 
79 

weorp, warp, 287 
werian, 148 
weron, 262 
wetan, 819 
wiflic, 138 
windw, 154 
winnan, 164 
wiodu, 78 
wiorpep, 281 
wiadom, 270 
wiurpip, 231 
worp, 9tSl 
wudu, 78,79,289 
wulf, 290 
wyrcan, 267 
Wyrtgeom, 244 
yfel, 287 
yn6e, 246, 246 
ynda^ 245 
yntae, 245, 246 

Middle Xnglidi. 

app€i«a, 319 
appieres, 319 
auau^, ft&t 
auenbo^ 263 
am^d, 267,338 










WORD INDEX 


babUm, S84i 
be, 319 

beren, *69,319 
besechen, 14i5 
beaeken, 146 
bleu, 3*9 
bUknen, *84 
bl5k, *86 
blud, *63 
bond, 273 
brest, 272 
brigge, 258 
brofte, *74 
bru^e, 258 
bunm, 237 
bustlen, *84 
caf,277 
cause, 333 
cbappmenn, *70 
chaunoe, 1^ n. 
chaunge, 1*3 n. 
cbefe, 319 
cbeke, *57 
chele, 269 
cheater, 257 
chetel, *77 
chiefe, 319 
diAd, 272 
childre, 7 
dhildren, 7 
chilldre, 272 
durche,*77 
chdld, *66 
cboseim, *69 
dawe, ^3 
dennlike, *71 
condod, 263 
COStOBD, *85 
court, 


dai,265, *66 
dame, *13, 261, 
*70 

dannger, 333 
daungerouB, 267 
dawen, *65 
dawes, 265 
dawnen, 284 
day, 265 
dayes, 265 
defHes, *71 
dei, 2^ 
depthe, 270 
deu, 286, 3*9 
doubter, 266 
drawen, *67, 274, 
333 

dreme, 262 
dyath, 265 
Edvard, ^0 
e^ene, 289 
ei, *86 
ere, 26* 
etenn, ^9 
eSgete, 269 
euel, St59 
eute, 267 
evd, 259, 319 
fSder, 134, *64, 
*70, *71 
faderr, 269 
fame, 261 
f&Ser, 817 
feld, *68, 319 
fend, *72 
field, 268 
fiUfhe,*71 
findenn, 268 
9emiade, Stl 


fless, flessdi, *59 
forfdre, *68 
for- 3 ete(n), 
yete(n), 277 


frend,272 
frendscbipe, *7* 
fude, 263 
gSfen, 278 
gastli, 137 
gastlicb(e), 137 


5 elle(n), yel]e(n), 
277 

3 elpe(n), yelpe(u), 
277 

gentil, 1*3 n. 
jere, yere, *77 
J 
1 

puen, 258 
god, 258, 8*3 
gosbauk, 271 


haiwen, *71 


hand, *68 
htmdfall,*35,S7* 
hanten, 335 
hauk,267 
haunt, 333 






m 

bfifde, 

h^m 

hem, S87 
hma, 259, 280 
fa^dl9 
hieren, 257 
hir, 287 
hit,«76 
hdm, 213, 260 
hdn4260,268 
hope! 269 
hoiu^268 
hooB, St^ 
huiren, kSl, 280 
huad, 268, 
huswif, 271 
hwiten, 284 
ioche(n), 277 
icchl^, 277 
i-come, 277 
i^277 
ikyl, 277 
ilie,287 
ioogh, 58 
in^h,266 
inSwe, 2^ 
itt,276 


wundice, 383 
ime, 128 n. 

‘ 128n. 


|age, 128 a. 

ingoAeAt, 

kii^jeae^' 



WOim 1^^DEX 


lind,278 
i&tea, 261 
laue^, 259 
laughen, 833 
legges, 275 


llf, 259 
little, 270 
Idmb, 260, 272 
Idnd, 278 
long, 273 
man^r, 262 
mandir, 262 
mar, 2^ 
meoc, 287 
mete, 319 
mett^ 270 
nKmthe, 271 
more, 261 
n&me, 260, 270 
neir, 262 
old, 260, 323 
open, SftS 
ore, 269 
plesand, 293 
plduh, 266 
plowes, 2OT 
qnSle, 275 
quemi, 259 
quen, 319 
qu§D^ 2£9 
quit, 275 
iair, 2 ^ 
i««er, 75, 817 
rein,'266 
rode, 268 
B&we, 388 
a&yaiid, 293 


scattmmi, 288 
ach&me, 218 
Beheld, 319 
schip, 259 
sechen, 145,146 
seken, 145,147 
sekst, 276 
sekK 276 
seldc^e, 257 
semelich, 282 
semen, 282 
semli, 282 
serrfenn, 256 
serruen, 256 
shatteren, 288 
skill, 287 
skinn, 287 
sleppte, 270 
BOi^, ^0 

sohht^ 270 
sone, ^7 
Bone, 263 
b5t, 260 
saip, 259 
Bton, 291, 323 
stdnes, 289 
stoon, 260 
stnmg, 268 
strong, 268, 273 
Bwete, !^9 
Bjngand, 293 
tihte,336 
takenn, 287 
^ }ieo, ]>et, 293 
thinken, 259 
]>r5te,323 
bvef, 265 
til,287 
uader, fBSO 



WORD INDEX 


uor}>, 259 
utoidst, 270 

128 

vorl6re(n), 269 
weld, 2^ 
wain, 265 
war, 262 
wit, 261 
w&t», 264, 271 
wej, ^8 
wei, 265 
were, 262 
wigt, 285 
wimtnan, 271 
wiasdotn, 270 
wode, 289 
wok, 286 
wurchen, 257 
jlde, 277 
ym-ston, 277 
zedien, 280 

English, 
ale, 230 

all, 267, 312, 333 
Alphege, 377 
alter [olta], 360 
Alvescot plskat, 
etc.], 379 
among [amag, 
etc.], 361 
Ardingley, 878 
aas, 229 
Attarbiry, 298 
aught, 3^ 
aunt, 267 
ball, 884 
band, 278 


vertue 

rdrtue 


bat, 38 
bath, 317 
batten, 284 
bawl, 267 
to b^r, 214 
bee, 60 

begin, 278, 279 
beseech, 1^, 147, 
276 

beseek (dial.), 145 
bet, 38, 39, 43 
better, 284, 318 
bird, 53 
bishopric, 239 
bit, 38, 40, 43 
bite, 49 
bitterly, 181 
bleak, 286 
blood, 807, 325, 
327, 361 
blue, 329, 380 
boil, 323 
bold, 237 
bond, 273 
book, 133, 324, 
325, 327, 361 
book'Case, 48 
boot, 88 , 42, 68 
boots, 360 
bought, ^7 
boys, 130 
brandy pawnee, 
74 

bread, 821 
breaJc, 321 
breath, 6, 818 
breathe, ^ 818 
bridge, 238 
broft (dial.), 274 


broil, 322 
broken, 218 
brother, 180,134, 

827 

brought, 836 
bruise, 264, 330 
buck, 325 
buik (Sc.), 53 
bull, 326 
buiT, 237 
bush, 41 

but, 53, 314, 322, 

325,326 
butcher, 41 
Cabul, 74 
calf, 335 

call, 333, 334 

calm, 335 
came, 131 
can, 313 
cane, 314 
car, 35 
cast, 318 
cat, 53, 130 
Cawnpore, 74 
chanw, 3M 
charm^, 131 
cheese, ^1 
child, 7, 236, 272 
childimi, 7, 131, 

285,272 

chill, 75,186, 236 
chin, 76, 77 
chivalry, 364 
church, 287 
Cirencester, 378 
CWk, 318 
clerk, 74, 317, 

818,361 

26—2 
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■m 

dbtth (dial.), 377 
dutch (did.), 877 
oodf^ 360 
cold, 76,136,837 
contradict, 187 
cool, 136 
to cool, 136 
coolness, 136 
cough [kof, etc.] 
860 

courtesy [kdtasi, 
etc.], 360 
cows, 133 
cure, 330 
cut, 327 
dag (dial), 286 
daggle (dial.), 284 
dame, 213, ^0 
dams, 133 
dance, 334, 360 
dangle, 284 
daughter, 336 
daunt, 3^ 
dead, 321 
deed, 236, 263 
deem, 7. 136, 137 
Derby, 817, 318, 
361 

desire, 366 
ctew, 286, 329 
djBastet‘, 127 
ditch. 6 
d<^, 130 
•dom« 166 
doom, 7il3S,m 



dim^ 2^ 

MrQke,3^ 


dust, 68 
eat, 269 
eave (diaL), 278 
*86 

enow, 267 
envelope, 123 
face, 269, 317 
falcon, 364 
falconry, 364 
fall, 883, 334 
far, 817 

father, 38, 39,42, 
53, 54,74,130, 
134, 269, 360 
feet, 137 
female, 134 
few, 3^ 

6eld, 268 
6end, 272 
6nd, 268 
fine, 322 
fish, 113,133 
fishes, 1^ 
fiaunt, 334 
fleck (dial.), 276 
flick (dial.), 276 
flesh, 133, 272 
fling, 181, 182 
flitch, 276 
flock, 133 
flood, 326 
flung, 131,132 
food, 1^ 
fool, 324,328 
foot, 187, 324, 
327 

forehead [fmd, 
etc.], 365, 878 
forlorn, 136 


ferswom, 136 
forward, 378 
friend, 27^ 318, 
319 

frighten, 284 
full, 826,826,827, 
328 

gall, 312 
gave, 131 
geese, 8 
get, 278 
ghastly, 137 
ghostly, 137 
gif (dial.), 278 
gift, 278 

gilpie (dial.), 278 
give, 278, 279 
gladden, 284 
good, 31,36,324 
325 

goose, 8 
grant, 334 
great, 321 
Greenwich [grin- 
idi, etc.], 365 
ground, 73 
guest, 268, 278 
guide, 322 
gut, 326 
hale, 311 
hall, 334 
hand, 272 
handiwork, 277 
hang, 273 
hmdiy, 131 
hat, 311 
haw, 334 
hspidi, 267, 334 
h4iS^267, 334 



WOM) INDEX 


m 


have, 46 
head, 53, 3S1 
hear, 167, 236 
heard, 167, 318 
heart, 817, 818 
hearth, 817, 818 
heath, 263 
(h)eave (dial.), 
278 

Helingly, 378 

herd, 1^ 

here, there, every¬ 
where, 131,134 

here, 181, 135 
hew, 286 
hit (Sc,), 275 
horse, hoarse, 16 
hot, 53, 54 
hound, 268 
house, 73 
housen (dial.),292 
houses, 181 
humorous, [ju- 
m3ra8,etc.],360 
humour, 127 
hundred, 112 
icicle, 277 
ill, 131 
inch, 245 
itch, 277 

jaundice, 267,334 
isuint, 3^ 
lest, 275 
join, 322, 323 
loint, 822 


1,16 


joy, 275 
judge, 275 
ken, 814 
kernel, cok 


kettle, 277 
Kilconquahar,378 
kin, 77 
king, 85,134 
kirk (Sc.), 277 
knave, 387 
knew, 329 
Knowsley, 379 
lamb, 235, 272, 
365 

lambs, 133 
lance, 334 
land, 273 
laughter,335,337 
Launcelot, 3^ 
launch, 

laundry, 267, 334 
lawful, 834 
learn [Ian, etc.], 
318, 361 
leave, 320 
light, 366 
-like, 138 
Lincoln, 244 
line, 322 

literature [litere- 
tja, etc.], 365 
loch (Sc.), 32, 35 
long, 229, 278 
look, 825 
loose, 324 

lorn, 136 

lose, 185, 136 
love, 865 
luck, 325 
lust, 325 
man, 132 
manlike, 138 
manly, 138 


maw, 384 
meat^ 320 
men, 132, 318 
merry, 237 
mice, 131 
midge (dial.), 276 
Midhurst, 378 
mirth, 237 
moon, 76 
mother, 130,134, 
327 

mud, 825, 326 
muse, 830 
name, 260, 270, 

817 

nim (dial.), 287 
nonce, for the, 293 
not, 327 
of, 214, 216-v 
off, 214, 215 
oil, 823 
old, 45, 287 
pail, 332 
Parma — Palmer, 

16 

pass, 813 

past, 314 
phonograph, 127 
placed, 131 
pleasure, 35 
plough, 266 
poignant [poi- 

nont, etc.], 365 
priest, 272 
prime, 366 
primrosen (diaL), 

292 

psalm, 385 
pull, 825,826,327 



WORD IOT>EX 


^at, ^6 
pure [j^a, etc.], 
360 

put, 58, dS6, (Sc.) 

53 

qaality, 308 
qualm, 335 
quantitj, SOS 
queen (Sc.), 184 
reilwaj, 3^ 
rang, 131 
tather, 74, 317 
red, 321 
redden, 284 
rhyme, 366 
238, 276 

rigntmufi [roitjas, 
etc.], 865 
ring, 131 
root, 328 
Rudge, 238 
rule, 3^ 
rung, 131 
saint, St, 215 
Sanders, 334 
sang, 131, 167, 


salt, 267 
Sauodets, 334 
saw, SBy 60 
scag (diet), 286 
scant, 285 
Mag (di#}.), 286 

im, 81 
«ed55e,276 
‘.^em,m,5S 
I fe^ (4^.), 145 
'^seed,2^ 
Be8k,14f,147,276 


seemly, 282 
aeg ((ml.), 276 
sent, 131 
servant, 318 
set, 318 
shame, 213 
sheep, 133 
shemale (pop.), 
134 

shield, 236 
ship, 35 
shoe, 324 
sing, 29, 33, 35, 
131,167 
sit, 39 
small, 312 
sought, 147 
southern [saSan, 
etc.], 365 
spoken, 213 
spoon [spun, etc.], 
323, 327, 361 
star, 817 
steak, 321 
stick, 132 
straw, 334 
street, 241 
strong, 229, 273 
stuck, 132 
stupid, 330 
suffer, 325 
sung, 131,167 
tail, ^2 

tane the 

tither,the(S&), 
294 

taught, 335 
taunt, 334 
teeth, 8 


tel^praph, 127 
telephone, 127 
the, 112 

thmr, they, thmn, 
287 

there, 136 
think, 29, 32 
this, kd 

thoft (dial.), 274 
thought, 336 
threw, 330 
thunder, 825 
til (dial.), 287 
time, 822 
told, 131 
tooth, 8,151,161 
t'other, the (obs.), 
294 


tough, 274 
trees, 130 
trig (dial.), 286 
true, 286 
Tue^ay, 330 
until, 287 
vase, 74 
vat, 280 
vaunt, 334 
virtue [vitju, 
etc.], 361 
vixen, 280 
Wadhurst, 378 
wall, 334 
wane, 314 
was, 314 
watCT, 269 
weak, 286 
weald, 266 
eqfct (Sc.), 319 




WORD INDEX 


<40? 


went, 181 
wet, 319 
where, 185 
wife, 322 
wifelike, 138 
wifely, 138 
wight (dial.), 285 
wine, 322 
winefat, 280 
wold, 237, 266 
womanly, 138 
wood, 324 
wrath [rSf, etc.], 
361 

write, 337 
wrote, 131 
yclept, 277 
veave (dial, obs.), 
’ 278 

yeavey(dial. obs.), 
278 

Old Saxon. 

ahto, 231 
akkar, 227 
bindan, 203 
crano, 201 
ertha, 231 
etan, 203 
fallan, 198 
fdli)>a, 234 
gast, 202 
jung, 153 
mano, ^9 
middi, 203 
riki, 289 
sibun, 199 
sittian, 203 
sokian, 147 


strata, 241 
thihan, 232 
werk, ^3 

Old Frisian, 
jung, 153 

Hatch. 

dag, 167 
drie, 167 
een, 167 
hoorde, 167 
hooren, 167 
komm^n), 167 
moeder, 167 
twee, 167 
vier, 167 
vijf, 167 
adngen, 167 
zong, 167 
ge-zongen, 167 

Old High Oennan. 

acchar, 227 
ahto, 9tSl 
andar, 152 
arm, 231 
bintan, 154 
bItan, 202 
chasi, 241 
chirihha, 240 
cheisar, 241 
chund, 153 
churbizz, 242 
dahta, 228 
denken, ddchta, 

231 

dihan, 232 
dunst, 234 


erda, 229 
ewist, 193 
fallan, 198 
fehtan, 231 
fiioz, 142 
gans, 152, 232 
gast, 202 
geiz, 228 
gisindo, 152 
gitriuwi, 286 
hansa, 152 
hant, 154 
heim, 228 
heri-hunda, 154 
houbit, 228 
houwan, 286 
hunt, 153 
jung, 153 
kalt, 231 
kocc^on, 158 
kunst, 194 
mad, 227 
Maginza, 158 
mano, 229 
metu, 157 
mund, 152 
mus, 112 
nad^a, 202 
namam, 229 
nasa, 191 
nest, 203 

3 , 228 

, 239 

samfto, 152, 232 
sind, 152, 232 
sizzen, 2(^ 
strazza, 241 
suohhan, 147 
! tac,227 



3^802 
toil, 286 
tuonuan, 10 
ons, 232 
vinaan, 154 
viatui, 154 
TTUO, 194 
w&faa, 2Sf7 
Wascono wait, 158 
wen^ MJ3 
zabal, 242 
zand, 151, 153, 
161,163, 232 

Kiddle High 
Garniaii. 
elclj,231 

Oa naan- 

ait, 45 
blume^ 5S 
drei, 167 
ei,286 
dn, 167 
fiinf, 167 
genie [Jeiif], 123 


WORD INDEX 
hat, 53 

h<H«n, horte, 167 
kSse, 241 
kommea, 167 
lohn, 68 
maua, 112 
mutter, 167 
reich, ^9 
sang, 167 
schauen, 286 
singen, 167 
sorge, 35 
stock, 53 
ge-sungen, 167 
tag, W 
traue, 286 
vaterlaad, 122 
vier, 167 
zwei, 167 

lithuaaian. 
svimis, 290 
avis, 157,158 
bendras, 156,162, 
163,203 
dantis, 155,161 


esmi, 157 
Bsti, 157 
ketori, 160 
medus, 157 
naktis, 157,158 
-patia, 157 
pflnas, 194 
pirmaa, 194 
sSnas, 157 
Bzimtas, 112,162, 
168 

^dti, 194 
Old Slavonic. 

dy-mti, 68 
nosti, 158 
ovits^ 158 
sedeti, 190 

Biuwiaa. 

Pojad], 35 
otichestvo, 122 

Einnidi. 

I kultsk, 204 
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